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ON 

THE  ENLISTING,  THE  DISCHARGING, 

AND 


THE  PENSIONING  OF  SOLDIERS. 


“ I hold  every  man  a debtor  to  his  profession,  from  the  which,  as  men  of  course 
doe  seeke  to  receive  countenance  and  profit,  so  ought  they  of  duty  to  cndevour 
themselves,  by  way  of  amends,  to  be  a help  and  an  ornament  thereunto.” 

Lord  Bacon. 


“ Mon  ouvrage  aura  cette  utilite,  que  tous  les  gens  qui  se  destinent  au  service 
militaire,  pour  y exercer  les  fonctions  de  l’art  de  guerir,  y trouveront  les  details 
de  la  vie,  de  la  discipline  et  des  travaux  militaires,  decrits  d’apres  le  tableau  vi- 
vant ; que  les  maladies  qu’ils  auront  a combattre  y sont  developp£es,  de  maniere 
qu’en  entrant  dans  cette  carriere,  elle  ne  leur  sera  pas  etrangere.”— (Colombier, 
Code  de  Medecine  Militaire , Vol-  ii.  336.) 
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PREFACE. 


• In  the  following  pages  I have  endeavoured  to  give 
a practical  commentary  on  the  regulations  which  have 
been  issued  in  regard  to  the  duty  of  examining  re- 
cruits and  the  discharging  of  disabled  soldiers  ; and  in 
the  execution  of  this  design,  my  principal  aim  has 
been  to  explain  the  practice  of  carrying  the  rules  into 
effect,  not  to  argue  their  policy,  or  to  suggest  reforms, 
— to  narrate  rather  than  to  discuss.  In  a financial,  a 
political,  and,  perhaps,  I may  add,  in  a medical  point 
of  view,  I am  not  aware  of  any  part  of  the  duty  of  a 
medical  officer  which  is  of  more  importance  than  the 
inspection  of  recruits  on  a large  scale,  and  the  exami- 
nation of  inefficient  soldiers;  and  consequently  these 
duties  deserve  a very  careful  consideration. 

Should  this  manual  contribute,  in  however  small  a 
degree,  to  the  compilation  of  a comprehensive  work  on 
military  hygiene , including  a treatise  £n  the  duties  of 
medical  officers,  I shall  be  much  gratified.  In  the 
simple  but  expressive  language  of  Sir  John  Pringle,  it 
may  be  asked,  “ What  inquiry  can  be  so  useful  as 
that  which  hath  for  its  object  the  saving  of  the  lives 
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of  men?”  “ The  prevention  of  diseases,”  he  very 
justly  observes,  “ cannot  consist  in  the  use  of  medi- 
cines.” To  preserve  the  health  of  soldiers,  and  to 
promote  their  efficiency  in  all  climates,  and  under  the 
various  circumstances  of  peace  and  war,  are  highly 
important  objects  which  should  engage  not  only  the 
attention  of  Government,  but  the  careful  study  of 
both  military  and  medical  officers.  There  is,  I fear, 
too  much  truth  in  the  following  observation  of  Vaidy : 
“ Tant  que  les  peuples  seront  gouvernes  par  des  hom- 
ines et  que  les  hommes  auront  des  passions , la  guerre 
sera  un  mat  inevitable”  “ Peace,”  says  Segur,  “ is 
the  dream  of  the  wise  ; war  is  the  history  of  man” 

I am  under  many  obligations  to  Sir  James  M‘Gri- 
gor  for  his  liberality  in  offering  me  permission  to  ex- 
amine the  valuable  documents  in  the  record  room  of 
the  Medical  Department  of  the  Army,  for  the  purpose 
of  gleaning  materials  for  my  volume;  and  I take  this 
opportunity  of  sincerely  thanking  him  for  his  kind- 
ness, of  which  I should  have  been  most  happy  to  take 
advantage,  had  I been  a resident  in  London. 

From  my  worthy  friends,  Major  Tulloch  andDr  Bal- 
four, Assistant-Staff  Surgeon,  I have  received  much 
assistance  in  revising  the  proof-sheets;  and  I avail  my- 
self of  the  present  occasion,  with  great  pleasure,  to  re- 
turn them  my  grateful  thanks. 

H.  M. 


Edinburgh,  June  1839. 
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PART  I. 


ON  THE  ENLISTING  OF  SOLDIERS. 


Enlistment. — Thk  British  army  is  recruited  by  voluntary 
enlistment.  Recruits  enlist  with  parties  acting  under  the  im- 
mediate control  of  the  commanding  officer  of  the  regiment  in 
which  a man  engages,  or  with  recruiting  parties  which  are  placed 
under  the  command  of  the  inspecting  field  officer  and  subdivir 
sional  officers  of  a recruiting  district.  Enlistment  for  limited 
service  was  abolished  or  discontinued  by  authority  on  the  18th 
April  1829,  consequently  all  the  men  who  now  enlist  engage  to 
serve  an  unlimited  period,  or  till  they  shall  be  legally  discharged. 
Every  person  who  has  received  enlisting  money  from  a soldier 
employed  in  the  recruiting  service  is  considered  as  having  vo- 
luntarily enlisted.  After  enlistment,  a recruit  is  to  be  taken  to 
a military  medical  officer,  or,  should  there  not  be  one  stationed 
within  a convenient  distance,  he  is  to  be  brought  to  a civil  me- 
dical practitioner,  for  the  purpose  of  being  examined  as  to  his 
fitness  for  the  army.  When,  if  found  fit,  a certificate  to  that 
purpose  is  inserted  on  the  attestation.  If  a recruit  be  found  unfit 
he  is  dismissed,  and  the  person  who  enlisted  him  loses  the  enlisting 
money;  but  should  he  be  approved,  he  may,  after  the  lapse  of 
twenty-four  hours  from  the  time  he  enlisted,  be  brought  before 
a magistrate  for  attestation,  and  if  he  then  admits  that  he  enlist- 
ed voluntarily,  the  magistrate  puts  to  him  the  several  questions 
comprehended  in  the  schedule  or  attestation,  viz.  respecting  his 
name,  parish,  age,  trade,  &c.  and  particularly  whether  he  is  wil- 
ling to  be  attested.  ( Vide  Note  I.)  Should  his  answer  be  in 
the  affirmative,  the  magistrate  reads  to  him  the  articles  of  war 
relating  to  mutiny  and  desertion,  administers  the  oath  of  alle- 
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giance,  and  he  is  then  a soldier.  The  attestation  is  signed  by 
the  recruit,  and  also  by  the  magistrate  ; and  if  the  former  refuses 
to  take  the  oath,  he  may  be  imprisoned  until  he  does  so.  The 
ceremony  of  attestation  must,  however,  take  place  within  four 
days,  Sunday  not  included,  from  the  date  of  enlistment ; and  if 
a recruit  during  any  of  these  days  prior  to  attestation  declares 
before  a magistrate  his  disinclination  to  enter  the  service,  and 
returns  the  enlisting  money,  with  twenty  shillings  of  smart  money, 
and  the  amount  of  the  subsistence  he  may  have  received,  he  must 
be  forthwith  discharged.  “ Any  officer  who  shall  act  contrary 
to  the  provisions  of  the  mutiny  act  in  regard  to  the  enlisting 
and  attesting  of  recruits,  shall,  upon  proof  thereof  before  a 
court  martial,  be  cashiered,  and  disabled  from  holding  any  civil 
or  military  office  or  employment  in  His  Majesty’s  service.” 
Government  allows  one  guinea  for  the  enlistment  of  each  recruit, 
who  is  finally  approved  at  the  regiment  for  which  he  enlisted, 
namely,  15s.  to  the  serjeant  and  party,  5s.  to  the  subdivisional 
officer,  and  one  to  the  clerk  of  the  attesting  magistrate.  Each 
recruit  receives  a nominal  bounty  of  L.  3,  of  which  sum  only 
10s.  are  paid  him  in  cash,  the  remaining  L.  2,  10s.  being  re- 
served to  purchase  clothes  and  other  articles  of  equipment. 

In  the  French  service  a rempla^ant^  or  substitute,  for  a con- 
script, commonly  receives  from  the  principal  from  1500  to  2000 
francs,  (L.60  to  L.80.)  The  substitutes  are  generally  men  who 
have  been  in  the  army  as  volunteers  or  conscripts,  and  who  sell 
themselves  for  seven  years  to  conscripts  who  having  been  drawn 
prefer  paying  the  above  amount  to  serving  in  person.  Neither 
volunteers  nor  conscripts  receive  any  bounty  upon  becoming 
soldiers  in  France,  but  they  are  provided  with  the  requisite 
equipment. 

There  are  nine  recruiting  districts  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
namely,  London,  Coventry,  Bristol,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  North 
Britain,  (including  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,)  Dublin,  Cork,  and 
Newry.  The  staff  of  each  of  these  districts  consists  of  an  inspect- 
ing field-officer,  an  adjutant,  a paymaster,  and  a staff  surgeon.  The 
elements  of  stature  and  period  of  life  in  recruits  fall  peculiarly 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  military  branch  of  the  service, 
while  those  of  health  and  general  efficiency  are  usually  in  a great 
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measure  left  to  the  decision  of  a medical  officer.  According  to 
the  existing  regulations,  soldiers  are  not  entitled  to  reckon  service 
under  eighteen  years  of  age  as  a claim  for  a pension,  and  conse- 
quently recruits  commonly  allege  that  they  have  reached  that 
period  of  life.  The  minimum  age  of  recruits  for  regiments 
serving  in  India  is  twenty  years,  but  for  all  other  regiments  no 
specific  age  is  fixed  by  authority.  Provided  a youth  have  at- 
tained the  minimum  height,  he  is  eligible  for  enlistment ; how- 
ever young  he  may  be.  “ Growing  lads”  are  sometimes  enlist- 
ed, although  they  are  under  the  minimum  height.  In  the  French 
army  the  minimum  age  of  volunteers  is  eighteen,  and  of  con- 
scripts twenty  years.  The  maximum  age  at  present  in  the 
British  army  is  twenty-four  years  for  regiments  of  the  line,  and 
thirty  for  the  army  of  the  East  India  Company  ; but  as  there  is 
seldom  any  mode  of  obtaining  information  respecting  the  age 
of  recruits,  except  from  themselves,  it  is  not  to  be  presumed 
that  the  statements  in  that  respect  are  always  very  accurate. 
Sometimes  the  inspecting  field-officer  refuses  to  approve  of  a 
man  whom  he  thinks  above  the  maximum  age,  unless  a suitable 
certificate  of  birth  be  produced. 

Stature  of  Recruits. — A certain  degree  of  stature  is  indis- 
pensably required  to  qualify  men  for  being  soldiers,  partly  on 
account  of  appearance,  but  chiefly  because  stature  is  considered 
a tolerably  accurate  measure  of  physical  power.  A due  degree  of 
strength  is  essentially  necessary  to  enable  a soldier  to  surmount 
the  fatigue  incident  to  a military  life.  Within  a certain  range 
of  stature  men  may  be  deemed  equally  efficient,  but  soldiers  who 
are  either  much  below  the  mean  height,  or  much  above  it,  are 
not  so  well  fitted  for  all  the  duties  of  the  army  as  men  of  a me- 
dium height.  Very  tall  men  are  said  to  be  deficient  of  energy, 
and  comparatively  incapable  of  enduring  fatigue.  Men  of  a 
medium  height  are  commonly  very  efficient  soldiers,  being  often 
as  powerful  as  tall  men,  and  generally  more  able  to  undergo  se- 
vere exertion.  The  minimum  height  of  recruits  for  infantry  regi- 
ments is  usually  5 feet  5^  or  5 feet  6 inches,  for  light  cavalry  corps 
5 feet  7,  and  for  heavy  dragoons  5 feet  8 inches.  The  mean  height 
of  the  men  of  an  infantry  regiment  is  commonly  about  from  5 feet 
7 inches  to  5 feet  8 inches  ; in  the  heavy  dragoons  it  varies  from 
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5 feet  9 to  5 feet  10  inches.  The  minimum  height  of  sol- 
diers in  the  French  army  is  5 feet  2 inches.  The  duty  of  as- 
certaining the  height  of  recruits,  which  is  one  of  considerable 
importance,  belongs  to  the  staff  of  regiments  and  the  staff-offi- 
cers of  recruiting  districts.  During  the  month  of  June  1819  an 
order  was  issued  to  examine  recruits  without  shoes  and  stockings, 
probably  in  consequence  of  frequent  imposition.  The  position 
of  a recruit  when  he  is  measured  ought  to  be  exactly  that  of  a 
soldier  under  arms,  with  his  eyes  looking  straight  before  him. 
Sometimes  when  a recruit  is  very  anxious  to  be  approved,  he 
endeavours  to  appear  taller  than  he  really  is,  and  various  artifi- 
cial means  have  been  successfully  adopted  for  that  purpose,  such 
as  pasting  buff  leather  on  the  soles  of  the  feet,  or  concealing  a 
small  piece  of  wood  under  the  hair  of  the  head.  At  other  times, 
when  he  wishes  to  be  relieved  from  his  engagement,  he  endea- 
vours to  appear  below  the  minimum  height,  by  reducing  his  ap- 
parent stature.  This  object  is  occasionally  effected  by  flexing  the 
head  forwards  a little,  protruding  the  abdomen,  and  slightly  bend- 
ing the  knees.  By  these  means,  and  by  removing  the  thick 
cuticle  which  covers  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  cutting  the  hair 
closely  to  the  head,  a man  may  appear  to  be  half  an  inch  or 
perhaps  a whole  inch  lower  than  he  really  is,  without  being  de- 
tected by  an  inexperienced  measurer.  Many  intelligent  and 
experienced  officers  have  been  imposed  upon  in  this  way.  When 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  fraud  exists,  the  recruit  should  be 
placed  under  the  standard  in  a state  of  nudity.  But  the  best 
means  of  obviating  deception  in  regard  to  stature,  is  to  measure 
a suspected  person  extended  on  his  back.  To  ascertain  how 
much  the  horizontal  length  of  a man  exceeded  his  perpendicular 
height,  I measured  52  recruits  with  the  same  standard,  and  the 
following  statement  is  the  result, 


Horizontal  length  exceeded  the  perpendicular  height  in  5,  by  f of  an  inch, 

5,  f do. 

13,  | do. 

14,  } do. 

15,  no  appreciable  differ- 
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which  is  a mean  difference  of  TS  of  an  inch  that  a man  is  taller 
in  a horizontal  than  in  a vertical  position. 

Weight. — The  chief  physiological  qualities  which  require  to 
be  attended  to  in  the  selection  of  recruits  for  the  army,  are  a 
due  degree  of  stature  and  weight,  a suitable  age,  sound  health, 
a perfect  condition  of  the  organs  of  sense,  particularly  the  eyes 
and  ears,  with  aptitude  of  the  limbs.  A man  may  have  the  re- 
quisite stature,  but  unless  he  has  also  a certain  weight,  he  may 
not  be  able  to  perform  the  duties  of  a soldier,  or  to  endure  the 
labour  incident  to  an  army,  and,  with  the  view  of  appreciating 
his  efficiency,  I would  recommend  a recruit  to  be  weighed. 
Hitherto  it  has  been  the  usage  to  estimate  the  strength  of  re- 
cruits by  the  eye,  as  was  formerly  the  case  in  regard  to  stature. 
The  weight  is  perhaps  a better  criterion,  as  it  affords  a definite 
standard,  which  is  of  great  importance  when  recruits  are  to  undergo 
more  than  one  inspection,  and  by  different  examiners.  Accord- 
ing to  the  investigations  of  Quetelet  the  mean  weight  of  males  at 


17 

years 

of  age 

is  116  lbs.  9 

ounces 

avoirdupois. 

18 

do. 

do. 

127 

94 

do. 

do. 

20 

do. 

do. 

132 

7J 

do. 

do. 

25 

do. 

do. 

138 

124 

do. 

do. 

consequently,  when  athletic  men  are  required,  recruits  should  not 
be  approved  who  weigh  less  than  the  medium  weight  of  the 
respective  ages  at  which  they  may  be  enlisted. 

Magnitude  of  the  Chest. — To  ascertain  the  magnitude  or 
circumference  of  the  chest  of  a recruit  is  a good  method  of  ap- 
preciating his  physical  power.  In  popular  opinion,  which  is 
probably  well  founded,  persons  who  have  large  capacious  chests 
are  capable  of  executing  much  labour,  and  of  enduring  great 
fatigue.  In  as  far  as  the  efficiency  of  troops  is  concerned,  it 
would  perhaps  be  as  advisable  to  fix  a minimum  circumference 
of  the  chest  for  recruits  as  a minimum  height. 

For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  mean  girth  round  the 
chest  of  men  of  different  heights,  Dr  Balfour,  assistant  staff- 
surgeon,  while  he  was  acting  in  London  as  district  surgeon, 
measured  1439  recruits,  and  constructed  the  following  very  in- 
teresting table  : 
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Table  showing  the  average  circumference  of  the  Chests  of  the 
Recruits  examined  in  the  London  District,  from  the  13th 
October  1838  to  the  12th  January  1839,  inclusive,  arranged 
according  to  the  height  of  the  Recruits. 


Height  of  the 
Recruits. 

Town  Recruits. 

Country  Recruits. 

Aggregate. 

No. 

exa- 

min. 

Aver, 
size  of 
chest. 

No. 

found 

fit. 

Aver, 
size  of 
chest. 

No. 

exa- 

min. 

Aver, 
size  of 
chest. 

No. 

found 

fit. 

Aver, 
size  of 
chest. 

No.  , 

exa- 

min. 

Aver, 
size  of 
chest. 

No. 

found 

fit. 

Aver, 
size  of 
chest. 

F.  I.  F.  I. 

In.dec. 

In.dec. 

In.dec. 

In.dec. 

In.dec. 

In.dec. 

5 5 to  5 6 

83 

32.44 

53 

32.54 

23 

32.77 

20 

32.66 

106|32.51 

73 

32.57 

5 6 to  5 7 

425 

32.03 

279 

32.19 

233 

32.71 

197 

32.80 

658  32.15 

476 

32.44 

5 7 to  5 8 

223 

32.24 

127 

32.53 

103 

33.11 

93 

33.13 

326 

32.52 

220 

32.79 

5 8 to  5 9 

122 

32.57 

79 

32.81 

56 

33.00 

47 

33.18 

178 

32.70 

126 

32.93 

5 9 to  5 10 

58 

32.76 

33 

32.59 

28 

33.75 

23 

33.57 

86 

33.08 

56 

33.00 

5 10  to  5 11 

44 

32.54 

27 

32.94 

13 

33.61 

8 

33.81 

57 

32.77 

35 

33.14 

5 11  to  6 6 

20 

32.92 

10 

33. 0C 

3 

33.67 

2 

35.00 

23 

33.02 

12 

33.33 

and  upwards 

4 

32.38 

1 

32.00 

1 

33.00 

1 

33.00 

5 

32.50 

2 

33.50 

97  9 

32.06 

609 

32.22 

460 

32.91 

391 

32.99 

1439 

32.47 

1000 

32.66 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  average  magnitude  of  the  chest 
was  about  32^  inches,  the  minimum  of  the  whole  number  was 
28  inches,  and  the  maximum  37  inches.  The  magnitude  of  the 
chest  does  not  appear  by  the  above  table  to  increase  in  the  same 
ratio  as  the  height,  but  the  numbers  examined  above  5 feet  8 
inches  are  too  few  to  warrant  a physiological  conclusion  on  the 
subject.  But  it  is  the  minimum  not  the  maximum  magnitude 
which  it  is  of  importance  to  settle,  as  is  done  in  regard  to  the 
height  of  recruits.  Perhaps  no  recruit  should  be  approved  whose 
chest  does  not  measure  30  or  31  inches,  even  at  the  minimum 
height. 

Class  of  the  population  from  which  recruits  are  procured. 
— The  following  statement  is  intended  to  show  the  state  or  con- 
dition of  life  of  recruits,  and  the  relative  ratio  of  each  trade  or 
occupation  among  men  who  enlist  at  Dublin.  A table  of  this 
kind,  embracing  all  the  recruits  enlisted  for  the  whole  army  dur- 
ing a series  of  years,  would  be  very  interesting. 
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Statement  of  the  condition  of  life , or  occupations  of  the 
Recruits  inspected  at  the  Dublin  recruiting  Depot  dur- 
ing the  years  1825,  1826,  and  1827. 


Condition  of  life  or  occupation  of 
the  Recruits. 

1825. 

Exam 
! 1826. 

lined. 

1827. 

Total 

Ratio 
per  1000 
examined 

Apothecaries  and  druggists, 

3 

5 

11 

19 

1 

Bakers, 

59 

25 

21 

105 

8 

Basket-makers  and  brush-makers, 

9 

3 

3 

15 

1 

Blacksmiths  and  armourers, 

116 

55 

52 

221 

18 

Boys, 

... 

,,, 

26 

26 

2 

Bricklayers  and  masons, 

23 

26 

15 

64 

5 

Butchers, 

35 

31 

18 

84 

7 

Carpenters, 

107 

68 

48 

223 

18 

Chandlers  and  merchants, 

5 

7 

2 

14 

1 

Clerks, 

144 

133 

131 

408 

31 

Coachmakers, 

2 

5 

5 

12 

1 

Coopers, 

30 

18 

4 

52 

4 

Cotton-spinners, 

11 

15 

7 

33 

3 

Dyers, 

7 

13 

6 

26 

2 

Farmers, 

• • • 

23 

30 

53 

4 

Gardeners, 

3 

26 

11 

40 

3 

Gentlemen,  . , 

4 

12 

7 

23 

2 

Hairdressers, 

9 

5 

1 

15 

1 

Hatters, 

11 

9 

3 

23 

2 

Husbandmen  and  labourers, 

4414 

2368 

1487 

8269 

645 

Millers  and  mill- wrights. 

10 

9 

7 

26 

2 

Miners, 

9 

15 

9 

33 

3 

Nailers, 

36 

14 

7 

57 

4 

Painters, 

61 

3 

10 

74 

5 

Printers, 

6 

33 

3 

42 

3 

Saddlers,  . ; 

22 

12 

8 

42 

3 

Sawyers, 

10 

19 

6 

35 

3 

Schoolmasters  and  land-surveyors, 

2 

10 

12 

1 

Servants, 

361* 

268 

192 

821 

65 

Shoemakers, 

252 

194 

112 

558 

43 

Slaters  and  stone  cutters, 

6 

15 

17 

38 

3 

Surgeons, 

... 

4 

2 

6 

... 

Tailors, 

132 

128 

53 

313 

24 

Tanners,  . 

1 

11 

1 

13 

1 

Tinsmiths, 

8 

9 

6 

23 

2 

Weavers, 

300 

351 

163 

814 

63 

Forty-two  other  trades, 

23 

86 

94 

203 

16 

6229 

4018 

2588 

12835 

1000  , 

The  above  statement  shows  that  64  per  cent,  of  the  recruits 
enlisted  in  the  Dublin  districts  during  the  three  years  specified 
were  husbandmen  and  labourers,  and,  consequently,  considera- 
bly more  than  one-half  belonged  to  the  agricultural  class.  Whe- 
ther a higher  relative  ratio  of  men  belonging  to  this  class  enlist 
than  of  artisans,  I am  unable  to  state.  The  question  is  an 
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interesting  one  ; but  I have  not  access  to  adequate  statistical  ma- 
terials to  enable  me  to  arrive  at  a satisfactory  conclusion  on  the 
subject. 

Agricultural  labourers  generally  enter  the  army  in  consequence 
of  some  family  difficulty  or  discord,  or  some  scrape  in  which  they 
are  involved,  or  from  want  of  work  ; and  it  is  alleged  by  competent 
authority  that  they  become  the  most  trustworthy  soldiers.  Re- 
cruits who  are  enlisted  in  the  manufacturing  districts  and  large 
towns  are  frequently  idle  and  dissolute,  and  require  all  the  means 
in  the  power  of  their  officers  to  correct  the  intemperate  and  vi- 
cious habits  in  which  they  have  indulged,  and  to  enforce  subor- 
dination. 

I believe  it  is  very  generally  observed,  that,  wherever  manu- 
factures and  commerce  prevail  so  as  to  be  a source  of  opulence 
to  the  people,  the  military  profession  is  held  in  very  low  estima- 
tion. Wealth,  with  domestic  comfort,  discourages  any  enter- 
prise which  is  attended  with  danger  and  uncertainty.  A very 
poor  man  may  gain  something  by  enlisting,  and  he  has  little  or 
nothing  to  lose.  It  is  remarked  by  Professor  Millar,  and  in- 
deed the  fact  is  notorious,  that  “ when  the  son  of  a tradesman 
enlists  in  the  army,  he  is  looked  upon  as  a profligate  who  has 
been  deluded  to  his  ruin,  and  if  he  cannot  be  bought  off,  he  is 
given  up  for  lost.”  The  amount  of  the  pay  and  contingent  re- 
compense of  a soldier  is  less  than  the  mean  wages  of  the  ma- 
nual labour  classes  of  the  population,  and  a very  inadequate  re- 
turn for  the  dangers,  the  toils,  and  the  privations  to  which  they 
are  exposed.  Dr  Jackson  says,  “ the  desire  of  money  to  buy 
bread  fills  the  military  ranks and  I may  add,  the  comparative- 
ly idle,  dissipated,  and  adventurous  life  of  a soldier  seems  to  have 
a very  seductive  influence  over  the  young  and  inconsiderate. 
Necessity,  not  an  ardent  liking  for  the  profession,  compels  many 
to  enlist,  they  having  lost  their  character,  or  contracted  habits  of 
idleness  or  improvidence,  which  more  or  less  exclude  them  from 
the  better  paid  walks  of  civil  industry,  by  which  means  they  are 
constrained  to  devote  themselves  to  a military  life. 

The  unpopularity  of  the  army  may  be  expected  to  increase  in 
proportion  as  the  condition  of  the  manual  labour  class  of  the  po- 
pulation is  improved  ; and  there  are  many  reasons  for  presuming 
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that  the  circumstances  of  the  working  classes  are  greatly  melio- 
rated within  the  present  century.  As  an  evidence  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  improved  condition  of  the  people  upon  the  recruit- 
ing of  the  army,  I may  state  that,  on  an  average,  about  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-third  of  the  men  who  enlist  at  the  head-quarters 

of recruiting  district,  obtain  a relief  from  enlistment  by 

paying  each  the  smart  money  of  L.  1,  together  with  all  the  other 
expenses  which  have  been  incurred  on  their  account.  I have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  an  equal  ratio  of  recruits  was  relieved  from 
enlistment  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago. 

I am  not  enabled  to  class  the  recruits  inspected  at  Dublin  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  instruction  they  had  received.  Had  I 
been  able  to  arrange  them  under  the  following  five  heads,  the  re- 
sult would  have  conveyed  some  interesting  information  : 

1.  Neither  read  nor  write. 

2.  Read  but  not  write. 

3.  Read  and  write  imperfectly. 

4.  Read  and  write  well. 

5.  Instruction  beyond  reading  and  writing. 

The  manual  labour  class  of  the  population  from  which  recruits 
for  the  army  are  drawn,  may,  in  general,  be  placed  under  the 
first  three  heads,  and  as  it  may  be  presumed  the  men  who  enlist 
for  soldiers  have  not  commonly  received  a degree  of  instruction 
equal  to  the  average  of  the  class,  their  literary  attainments  must 
be  extremely  limited.  Hitherto  no  means  have  been  adopted 
by  authority  to  obtain  any  information  respecting  the  intellec- 
tual and  moral  character  of  recruits,  or  the  instruction  they  have 
received.  From  some  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  ascer- 
tain the  degree  of  education  among  recruits  raised  in  Scot- 
land, it  would  appear  that  from  7 to  10  per  cent,  can  neither 
read  nor  write,  and  that  1 out  of  5 is  unable  to  sign  his 
name.  Out  of  every  100  young  men  enrolled  in  France  during 
the  years  1828  and  1829,  in  the  military  census,  36  could  read 
and  write.  The  highest  degree  of  enlightenment  was  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Meuse,  where  74  per  cent,  could  read  and  write, 
and  the  lowest  is  in  Correse,  where  only  12  per  cent,  were  so  far 
instructed. 

When  a man  possesses  the  requisite  physical  strength  and 
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aptitude,  and  is  of  sound  mind,  lie  is  considered  fit  for  mi- 
litary service,  no  farther  investigation  being  commonly  made 
in  regard  to  his  mental  qualities,  except  to  ascertain  that  he 
has  not  a “ weak  or  disordered  intellect.”  As  to  his  moral 
character,  it  is  generally  deemed  inexpedient  to  make  any  in- 
quiries on  the  subject,  for  what  is  generally  called  a good  cha- 
racter, namely,  a character  for  morality  and  good  behaviour,  such 
as  would  be  required  for  a servant,  does  not  appear  to  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  a recruit.  The  condition  of  a soldier  is  very 
little  calculated  to  induce  an  industrious  man  who  can  obtain 
subsistence  in  any  other  way,  to  embrace  it,  consequently  those 
who  enter  the  service  are  commonly  thoughtless  youths,  petty 
delinquents,  men  of  indolent  habits,  persons  who  are  unable  to 
procure  work,  or  who  are  in  very  indigent  circumstances.  The 
great  desideratum  of  military  officers,  namely,  that  of  inducing 
the  parents  and  friends  of  young  men  of  a better  and  more  edu  - 
cated class  of  life  than  that  of  which  the  army  is  now  composed, 
to  encourage  their  enlistment,  and  by  that  means  to  improve 
the  moral  character  of  the  army,  is  not  likely  to  be  realized.  Ex- 
perience holds  out  no  hope  that,  under  existing  circumstances, 
any  but  the  worst  educated,  and  certainly  not  the  best  conduct- 
ed of  the  manual  labour  rank  of  the  population  will  deliberate- 
ly make  choice  of  a military  profession.  The  army  is  unpopu- 
lar, and  will  ever  continue  to  be  so  in  this  country,  not  in  conse- 
quence of  the  severity  of  the  punishments  of  military  service, 
but  on  account  of  the  necessary  restraints  upon  the  habits  of  the 
man  who  becomes  a soldier,  and  the  severity  of  the  service  and 
duties  which  he  has  to  perform,  namely,  service  for  life  at  mo- 
derate pay,  in  unwholesome  climates,  at  great  distances,  and  in- 
curring enormous  risk  to  health  and  life.  ( Vide  Note  II.) 

By  an  ordinance  of  the  21st  March  1832,  neither  a substitute 
nor  a volunteer  can  be  received  into  the  French  army  without 
producing  a certificate  of  good  character  from  the  mayor  of  the 
commune  in  which  he  last  resided,  and  in  the  case  of  a volunteer 
who  may  be  under  twenty  years  of  age,  the  sanction  of  his  rela- 
tions must  be  given  before  he  be  enrolled.  A similar  rule  ob- 
tains  in  the  army  of  the  United  States  of  America,  for  no  officer 
is  permitted  to  enlist  a recruit  who  is  under  age,  unless  the  con- 
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sent  of  his  parents,  guardians,  or  master  should  previously  have 
been  obtained  in  writing.  Some  of  the  officers  of  the  French 
army  entertain  a very  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  measure  of  re- 
cruiting by  voluntary  enlistment.  Baron  Rogniat  ( Considera- 
tions sur  CArt  de  la  Guerre ) states  that  voluntary  enlistment 
made  the  French  army  a receptacle  for  deserters  and  foreigners 
of  all  nations,  idle  profligates,  by  whom  the  noblest  of  all 
professions  was  rendered  contemptible  and  degraded  to  such  a 
degree,  that  an  honest  man,  instead  of  being  proud  when  his  son 
engaged  in  the  service  of  his  country,  blushed  with  shame  when 
he  saw  him  enrolled  as  a soldier.  I presume  this  account  of  the 
volunteers  of  the  French  army  applies  to  the  period  of  the  war, 
for  at  present  the  substitutes  are  excellent  soldiers,  and  not  re- 
markable for  misconduct.  General  Foy  characterizes  that  class 
of  the  population  who  voluntarily  enlist,  as  Ci  the  scum  of  socie- 
ty,” “ the  dregs  of  the  people,”  whose  constitutions  are  impair- 
ed, and  whose  morals  are  depraved,  by  the  vices  and  excesses  of 
large  towns  : persons  who  engage,  as  in  the  time  of  Francis  I. 
“ tuer  pour  vivre .”  The  French  government  does  not  seem 
to  encourage  the  recruiting  of  the  army  by  voluntary  enlistment. 
The  care  that  is  taken  to  prevent  profligate  characters  from  en- 
tering the  service  will,  in  some  measure,  operate  as  a means  of 
preserving  the  morals  of  the  conscripts,  of  whom  the  army  is  prin- 
cipally composed. 

Minimum  Age  of  Recruits. — The  period  of  life  when  a 
youth  may  be  deemed  fit  for  military  service  is  a highly  import- 
ant element  in  the  selection  of  recruits.  Before  a youth  has  ac- 
quired the  physical  and  moral  qualities  calculated  to  enable  him 
to  endure  the  fatigue,  and  to  execute  the  duties,  incident  to  a 
military  life,  a certain  age  must  be  attained.  When  a youth 
is  examined  by  a medical  officer,  regard  should  be  had  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  duties  which  may  be  required  of  soldiers  before  he  is 
approved.  The  arms,  clothing,  and  necessaries,  carried  by  an  in- 
fantry soldier,  commonly  amount  to  about  60  or  62  pounds;  and 
as  troops,  even  during  a period  of  peace,  are  constantly  liable 
to  move  from  one  place  to  another,  a man  cannot  be  considered 
an  efficient  soldier  who  is  not  easily  able  to  undergo  a march  of 
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a few  weeks.  It  will  be  recollected  that,  when  bodies  of  troops  arc 
obliged  to  act  simultaneously,  any  exertion  to  which  they  are  ex- 
posed may  be  easily  executed  by  the  general  mass;  but  if  a portion 
of  the  men  is  unable  to  surmount  the  fatigue  without  great  diffi- 
culty, the  operations  of  the  corps  or  army  are  thereby  retarded, 
as  the  exertions  of  the  whole  must  be  more  or  less  regulated  by 
the  men  who  are  the  least  efficient.  Great  and  long-protracted 
exertions,  whether  in  marching  with  a heavy  knapsack,  or  in  mi- 
litary exercises,  tend  to  exhaust  the  frame,  more  especially  of 
young  striplings,  who  may  be  very  willing,  but  who  are  common- 
ly unable  to  undergo  the  fatigue  which  men  a few  years  older  are 
capable  of  executing  with  ease. 

Dr  Fallot,  in  his  excellent  work  on  the  duty  of  inspecting 
conscripts,  &c.  thus  expresses  himself : “To  conclude,  con- 
scripts at  the  age  of  18  have  not  attained  their  full  growth  ; and 
medical  men  are  well  aware  that  the  complete  developement  of 
the  human  body  requires  an  exemption  from  great  fatigue, 
abundance  of  healthy  nourishment,  undisturbed  sleep,  and  a 
tranquil  mind — a concurrence  of  circumstances  which  never  oc- 
curs in  the  army.1’ — ( Memorial  de  V expert  dans  la  Visite  Sa~ 
nitaire  des  Hommes  de  Guerre.  Bruxelles,  1837.J 

During  a period  of  war,  the  necessity  of  physical  power  as 
well  as  health,  in  carrying  on  aggressive  operations,  is  universal- 
ly admitted.  When  a stripling  soldier  complains  that  he  is  un- 
able for  a particular  duty,  he  is  frequently  sent  to  the  surgeon  of 
the  corps,  who,  in  his  turn,  sends  him  back  to  his  company,  be- 
cause physical  weakness,  without  disease,  is  not  always  recog- 
nized as  an  adequate  reason  for  receiving  a man  into  hospital,  or 
admitting  him  on  the  sick  list.  Over-exertion,  however,  soon 
produces  disease  in  a youth,  when  he  must  become  an  inmate  of 
the  hospital.  War  in  modern  times  consists  so  much  in  the 
science  of  making  men  march  for  the  purpose  of  striking  an  un- 
expected blow  on  the  enemy,  that  the  efficiency  of  soldiers  de- 
pends greatly  on  their  capacity  for  executing  long  marches  with 
comparative  ease.  Marshal  Saxe  and  General  Foy,  both  of 
whom  had  great  military  experience,  do  not  hesitate  in  stating 
that  the  secret  of  war  lies  in  the  power  of  marching — namely, 
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in  the  strength  of  the  legs.  Young  lads  will  fight  with  great 
gallantry,  but  they  are  unable  to  endure  the  fatigue  of  long 
marches  in  wet  weather  or  upon  heavy  roads.  Napoleon  some- 
times transported  his  young  infantry  soldiers  to  distant  stations 
by  post  carriages,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  their  health, 
strength,  and  efficiency. 

Recruits  for  an  army  should  therefore  be  selected  with  a view 
to  their  capabilities  of  resisting  the  influence  of  the  physical  and 
moral  causes  of  disease  to  which  they  may  be  exposed,  and  the 
fatigues  and  privations  they  are  liable  to  undergo.  These  facts 
are  well  known,  and  indeed  familiar,  to  all  classes  of  officers  who 
have  lived  with  soldiers,  and  who  have  encountered  difficulties 
with  them  ; so  that  any  argument  calculated  to  show  the  impo- 
licy of  enlisting  very  young  recruits  may  appear  to  be  superflu- 
ous. M.  Coche,  in  his  valuable  work  entitled  “ De  V Opera- 
tion Medicate  du  Recrutement  et  des  Inspections  Generates ,” 
says,  “ I shall  conclude  these  important  considerations  by  stating 
my  deliberate  opinion,  that  recruits  at  18  years  of  age  are  com- 
monly unfit  for  the  duties  of  the  army,  not  only  in  time  of  war, 
but  even  in  a period  of  peace.” — “Even  during  peace,  volunteers 
of  18  or  19  years  of  age,  who  do  not  possess  unusual  strength, 
frequently  pass  two,  three,  and  even  four  years  of  their  period  of 
engagement  (eight  years)  in  hospital,  should  they  not  be  dis- 
charged. This  is  what  takes  place  in  corps  of  the  line,  as  must 
have  been  observed  by  military  as  well  as  medical  officers.” 

Numerous  examples  might  be  adduced  to  show  that  young 
lads  are  much  less  able  to  endure  the  fatigue  of  marching  than 
men  a little  more  advanced  in  life.  During  the  year  1805,  a 
French  army,  which  was  cantoned  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Boulogne,  marched  about  400  leagues  to  join  the  grand  army 
in  Moravia,  before  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  which  was  fought  on 
the  2d  December.  This  object  it  effected  without  leaving  al- 
most any  sick  in  the  hospitals  on  the  route.  The  men  of  this 
army  had  served  two  years,  and  were  all  above  22  years  of  age. 
Compare  the  above  result  with  the  march  of  another  army  un- 
der different  circumstances.  During  the  campaign  of  1809,  the 
troops  cantoned  in  the  north  of  Germany  marched  to  Vienna, 
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which  is  a much  shorter  distance  than  that  which  the  other  army 
travelled ; but,  by  the  time  they  arrived  at  the  place  of  their 
destination,  all  the  hospitals  on  the  road  were  filled  with  sick. 
The  first  battle  which  took  place  this  campaign  was  that  of  Eck- 
miihl,  which  was  fought  on  the  22d  April.  More  than  one- 
half  of  the  men  composing  this  army  were  under  20  years  of  age, 
.the  annual  levy  of  conscripts  having  been  anticipated. ' After 
the  battle  of  Leipsic,  Napoleon  made  great  exertions  to  recruit 
his  army,  and  called  upon  the  members  of  the  Legislative  Se- 
nate to  give  him  their  assistance,  to  which  they  showed  some  re- 
luctance. “ Shame  on  you  F cried  the  Emperor.  * * * 

“ I demand  a levy  of  300,000  men ; — but  / must  have  grown 
men — boys  serve  only  to  Jill  the  hospitals , and  encumber  the 
road-side .”  During  the  last  three  years  and  five  months  of  the 
Peninsular  war,  the  period  when  the  greatest  activity  prevailed, 
the  mean  strength  of  the  British  army  amounted  to  61,511  men, 
and  the  sick  to  13,815,  being  22^  per  cent.  There  is  per- 
haps little  doubt  that  a large  portion  of  the  inefficient  troops 
were  unfit,  in  consequence  of  inadequate  physical  strength,  more 
than  from  actual  sickness.  The  mean  ratio  of  inefficiency  from 
wounds  did^not  exceed  1 J per  cent.  ( Edmonds.) . 

Although  young  lads  are  unfit  to  surmount  the  fatigue  of  war- 
like operations  and  long  marches  so  well  as  full-grown  men,  it  has 
been  satisfactorily  ascertained,  that,  in  time  of  peace,  and  when 
they  are  not  exposed  to  much  physical  exertion,  the  ratio  of 
mortality  is  invariably  lower  among  young  than  old  soldiers. 
This  result  obtains  in  all  climates  where  British  troops  are  em- 
ployed ; and  it  would  appear,  that  the  mortality  rises  in  nearly 
an  exact  ratio  with  the  age  of  individuals.  Age  has  been  found 
the  chief  regulator  of  the  ratio  of  mortality  among  the  indige- 
nous inhabitants  of  all  countries ; and  this  law  of  nature  does  not 
appear  suspended  or  interrupted  among  British  troops  serving  in 
tropical  climates.  ( Vide  Note  III. ) 

Jn  a moral  point  of  view,  it  appears  to  be  impolitic  to  enlist  lads 
at  a very  early  age.  What  degree  of  prudence  or  discretion  can 
be  expected  of  a stripling  of  16,  17,  or  even  18  years  of  age. 

He  cannot  be  aware  of  the  importance  and  consequence  of  his 
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engagement;  and  it  appears  rather  an  anomaly  in  the  law 
of  the  country,  that  while  a young  man  is  incapacitated  for  mak- 
ing a will,  so  as  to  dispose  of  real  or  even  personal  property  be- 
fore he  has  reached  21  years  of  age,  he  is,  nevertheless,  permit- 
ted to  surrender  his  liberty  for  life.  By  an  order  which  was  is- 
sued from  the  Horse  Guards,  dated  28th  December  1804,  L.  2,2s. 
was  allowed  to  parents  who  brought  a boy  under  16  years  of 
age,  and  who  was  5 feet  2 inches  in  height.  A similar  sum  was 
allowed  to  the  bringer  of  a boy,  although  no  relationship  existed 
between  them.  Young  lads  rarely  enlist  from  a decided  predi- 
lection for  a military  life  : this  irretrievable  and  important  step 
is  commonly  taken  in  consequence  of  some  sudden  thought  or 
fit  of  passion,  occasioned  by  a domestic  broil,  chagrin  or  disap- 
pointment, inebriety,  want  of  work,  indigence,  and  perhaps  a few 
are  excited  to  take  “ the  shilling,”  the  symbol  of  enlistment,  by 
the  finesse  of  a recruiting  serjeant.  “ They  figure  to  them- 
selves, in  their  youthful  fancies,  a thousand  occasions  of  acquir- 
ing honour  and  distinction  which  never  occur.  These  romantic 
hopes  make  the  whole  price  of  their  blood.  Their  pay  is  less 
than  that  of  common  labourers ; and,  on  actual  service,  their  fa- 
tigues are  much  greater.  A young  man  may  go  to  sea  with  his 
father’s  consent;  but  if  he  enlists,  it  is  always  without  it.” — 
( Wealth  of  Nations.) 

As  enlistment  is  seldom  or  never  entered  upon  from  mature  de- 
liberation, it  may  easily  be  inferred,  that  stripling  recruits  frequent- 
ly soon  feel  more  or  less  the  sentiments  of  regret,  remorse,  and  de- 
pression of  spirits,  followed  by  impaired  health,  home-sickness,  and 
comparative  inefficiency.  The  army  is  not  a natural  state  of  so- 
ciety ; and  every  considerable  deviation  from  the  natural  condi- 
tion of  mankind  brings  with  it  a corresponding  deleterious  influ- 
ence on  the  constitution  of  individuals,  more  especially  upon 
youths,  who  are  very  susceptible  of  the  injurious  consequences 
of  sudden  changes.  The  indissoluble  and  interminable  nature 
of  a man’s  engagement, — hopelessness,  change  of  diet,  new  com- 
rades, and  new  habits, — removal  from  friends, — the  thraldom  of 
command,  and  the  restraints  of  discipline, — all  contribute  to  oc- 
casion great  mental  disquietude,  which  in  young  lads  is  a fre- 
quent precursor  of  impaired  health  and  physical  inefficiency. 
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How  often  does  it  happen,”  says  KirckhofF,  ( Hygiene  Mi- 
litaire^)  “ that  an  inexperienced  youth  is  deluded  by  a recruit- 
ing serjeant,  or  excited  by  an  ebullition  of  passion,  or  a parox- 
ysm of  inebriety,  to  enlist, — a measure  which  he  deeply  regrets 
before  the  succeeding  morning! — He  becomes  dejected, — the 
love  of  home,  and  of  friends,  whom  he  may  never  see,  paralyses 
his  mind  and  ruins  his  health  ; he  is  incapable  of  being  made 
an  efficient  soldier,  and  frequently  terminates  his  career  in  hos- 
pital.” This  is  a picture  of  what  occurs  in  the  army  of  the 
King  of  the  Netherlands,  which  has  very  little  foreign  service, 
and  in  which  the  period  of  engagement  extends  to  only  five  or 
six  years.  How  different  is  the  prospect  of  a soldier  in  the  Bri- 
tish Army ! two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  whose  service  must 
be  abroad,  chiefly  in  tropical  climates,  and,  as  his  engagement 
is  unlimited,  he  can  have  no  hope  of  regaining  his  liberty  until 
his  health  is  gone,  and  his  constitution  irrecoverably  exhausted. 
To  enlist  recruits  before  they  have  acquired  sufficient  strength 
to  qualify  them  to  execute  the  duties,  and  to  undergo  the  fa- 
tigues, of  a military  life,  is  to  multiply  the  victims  of  disease 
and  vexation,  and  to  augment  the  expenses  of  an  army  without 
adding  to  its  strength. 

In  general  no  great  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  the  age  of 
a recruit  as  stated  by  himself  on  enlistment ; but  a suitable  age 
is  only  one  important  element  in  the  choice  of  a recruit.  Lads 
of  18  are  sometimes  more  matured,  and  possess  in  a greater 
degree  the  qualities  which  constitute  an  efficient  soldier,  than 
some  men  of  20  or  21  years.  The  changes  in  the  physical  cha- 
racter of  man  are  so  imperceptible,  and  the  transition  so  little 
apparent,  that  no  very  definite  marks  of  particular  age  can  be 
assigned.  During  the  age  of  adolescence  the  head  is  often  com- 
paratively large,  the  spine  straight  and  long,  and  the  inferior  ex- 
tremities proportionally  extenuated.  At  about  19  or  20  years 
of  age  some  of  the  wisdom  teeth  generally  appear.  This  cir- 
cumstance, although  liable  to  many  exceptions,  is  the  most  spe- 
cific mark  that  organization  affords  of  a particular  period  of  life. 
The  bones  become  gradually  thicker,  the  joints  strong,  and  the 
shoulders  broad — the  muscles  firmer  and  better  developed. 

Maximum  Age  of  Recruits. — It  is  desirable  that  a young 
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man  should  join  the  army  as  soon  as  he  has  acquired  the  ne- 
cessary physical  power,  and  his  constitution  has  been  so  far 
matured  as  to  enable  him  to  undergo  the  bodily  exertion  which 
may  be  required  of  soldiers.  KirckhofF,  Physician  to  the  army 
of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  who  had  much  experience  of  ac- 
tive warfare,  thus  expresses  himself  in  regard  to  the  minimum 
and  maximum,  age  of  recruits.  u We  ought  to  establish  it  as 
a general  rule,  not  to  receive  a recruit  into  the  army  below  20 
years  of  age,  or  above  25.  Under  20  years  of  age  a man  has 
not  the  requisite  strength  to  enable  him  to  undergo  the  fatigue 
of  military  duty,  and  after  25  his  joints  do  not  possess  that  flexi- 
bility or  freedom  of  motion  which  is  necessary  for  acquiring  the 
discipline  of  a soldier.”  As  recruits  engage  for  an  unlimited 
period,  it  is  of  great  importance  that  they  should  not  be  en- 
listed at  an  advanced  period  of  life  ; and  perhaps  24  or  25 
is,  under  existing  circumstances,  the  utmost  age  at  which  a 
man  should  be  received  into  the  army.  An  extremely  small 
proportion  of  the  men  belonging  to  infantry  corps  of  the  line 
exceed  40  years  of  age,  I believe,  about  5 per  cent.  By  , 
the  time  they  reach  that  age  they  have  nearly  all  become 
unfit  for  active  service,  and  require  to  be  discharged  on  account 
of  disabilities.  The  period,  therefore,  during  which  a man’s 
efficient  service  may  be  depended  upon,  is  limited  to  between 
20  and  40  years  of  age.  But  there  is  another  consideration 
which  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed, — namely,  that  many  of  the 
men  who  enlist  after  25  or  26  years  of  age,  are  habitually  dissi- 
pated and  profligate  characters,  or  persons  who  have  been  unsuc- 
cessful in  business,  broken-down  gentlemen,  discharged  soldiers, 
deserters,  &c.  all  of  which  classes  of  society  are  very  ineligible 
recruits.  It  has  already  been  stated,  that  implicit  credit  should 
not  always  be  given  to  the  statements  of  men  in  regard  to  their 
age.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  older  class  of  recruits, 
as  men  of  35  not  unfrequently  assert  that  they  are  not  above  25 
years  of  age  ; and  to  promote  the  deception,  Warren's  Black- 
ing is  employed,  when  required,  to  conceal  the  brightness  of 
grey  hairs.  In  such  cases,  the  period  of  life  must  be  estimated 
by  physiological  appearances,  not  by  the  testimony  of  a recruit. 
After  -25  or  26  years  of  age,  corpulency,  to  a certain  extent, 
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commonly  supervenes,  with  more  or  less  prominence  of  the  belly. 
The  approach  to  an  advanced  period  of  life  is  indicated  by 
wrinkles  on  the  forehead,  particularly  round  the  eye,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  absorption  of  fat,  and  by  the  muscles  becoming 
less  firm,  the  skin  softer,  and  the  extremities  less  plump. 


I have  no  materials  which  are  calculated  to  enable  me  to  state 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  the  average  annual  number  of  re- 
cruits required  for  the  British  army  in  time  of  peace.  The  an- 
nual mortality  may  perhaps  be  estimated  at  about  4000,  and  the 
men  discharged  at  an  equal  number, — amounting  together  to 
8000  ; but  this  number  does  not  include  the  annual  decrement 
by  desertion.  I am  disposed  to  presume  that  from  11,000  to 
12,000  recruits  will  be  annually  required  to  supply  the  vacancies 
which  occur  in  the  army. — ( Vide  Note , No.  IV .) 

Having  premised  these  remarks  on  the  mode  of  enlisting  re- 
cruits, and  the  general  qualifications  necessary  for  soldiers,  I 
shall  now  proceed  to  consider  in  detail  the  causes  on  account  of 
which  a recruit  ought  to  be  considered  unfit  for  the  army  by  a 
medical  officer. 

(Circular,  No.  686.) 

Sir,  War  Office,  30th  July  1830. 

I have  the  honour  to  forward  for  your  information,  a 
copy  of  instructions,  dated  the  30th  July  1830,  which  have 
been  issued  with  my  concurrence  by  the  Army  Medical  Board, 
to  medical  staff  and  regimental  officers,  relative  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  recruits,  and  of  soldiers  brought  forward  for  discharge, 
and  to  desire  that  you  will  cause  these  instructions  to  be  strictly 
attended  to  in  the  regiment  under  your  command. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  Servant, 

H.  Hardinge. 

Officer  Commanding 

Regiment  of 
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Army  Medical  Department. 

Instructions  for  the  Guidance  of  Staff  and  Regimental 
Officers  belonging  to  the  Medical  Department , in  the  duty 
of  examining  Recruits  who  may  be  brought  before  them 
for  Inspection. 

J.  The  leading  object  of  the  following  instructions  is  to  guard 
against  the  approval  of  recruits  for  the  army,  whose  health  of 
body  or  mind  is  unsound,  who  have  any  suspected  taint  of  dis- 
ease or  disability,  and  who  at  the  period  of  inspection  are  inca- 
pable of  undergoing  the  fatigue  to  which  troops  are  liable. 

II.  Medical  officers  of  the  army  are,  from  their  professional 
knowledge  and  experience  of  the  duties  of  a soldier,  presumed 
to  be  capable  of  forming  a correct  opinion  of  the  health  of  re- 
cruits, their  capacity  for  exertion,  and  general  efficiency.  The 
external  characters  of  a sound  constitution  and  efficient  limbs  may 
be  briefly  stated,  viz.  a tolerably  just  proportion  between  the 
trunk  and  different  members  of  the  body,  a countenance  expressive 
of  health,  with  a lively  eye — skin  firm  and  elastic — lips  red — 
teeth  in  good  condition — voice  strong — chest  capacious  and  well 
formed — belly  lank — limbs  muscular — feet  arched  and  of  a mo- 
derate length — hands  rather  large  than  small.  The  reverse  of 
these  marks  of  a good  constitution  and  efficiency,  may  be  consi- 
dered to  indicate  infirm  health  or  inefficiency. 

III.  The  question  of  fitness  or  unfitness  of  a recruit,  must  in 
a great  measure  be  determined  by  the  discretion  and  experience 
of  the  officer  who  inspects  him,  for  no  rule  can  be  formed  of  so 
definite  a character  as  to  dispense  with  the  exercise  of  the  deli- 
berate reflection  and  judgment  of  a medical  officer. 

The  essential  qualities  of  a good  recruit  may  be  comprehensively 
stated  in  a few  words,  namely,  a suitable  age  ; aptness  for  mili- 
tary duty  ; a healthy  body,  and  a sound  mind.  These  principal 
or  essential  qualities  may  exist  with  a number  of  blemishes,  which 
in  the  opinion  of  an  unfettered,  conscientious,  skilful,  and  expe- 
rienced medical  officer,  may  be  considered  of  no  material  import- 
ance, inasmuch  as  they  do  not  impair  a man’s  efficiency,  or  di- 
minish his  prospective  longevity.  It  is  very  desirable  that  me- 
dical officers  should  arive  at  some  degree  of  uniformity  in  re- 
gard to  their  estimation  of  the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  recruits.  One 
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medical  officer  fixes  his  attention  upon  the  maximum  of  the  good 
qualities  of  recruits,  and  rejects  about  2000  out  of  every  3000 
whom  he  examines ; while  another,  who  is  guided  by  the  spirit  of 
his  instructions,  keeps  in  mind  the  minimum  of  efficiency  of  re- 
cruits, and  approves  of  2000  out  of  every  3000  whom  he  inspects. 
The  difference  of  these  two  results  is  highly  important  in  a finan- 
cial as  well  as  a military  point  of  view. 

IV.  As  soldiers  are  liable  to  serve  in  every  variety  of  climate, 
to  endure  great  changes  of  temperature,  to  be  exposed  to  frequent 
vicissitudes  of  weather,  to  undergo  much  fatigue,  to  brave  the 
greatest  danger,  and  often  to  sustain  considerable  privations  of 
the  common  necessaries  of  life,  recruits  should  possess  vigorous 
constitutions  and  great  muscular  capability  ; — hence  no  man 
ought  to  be  approved  for  the  service  whose  health  is  unsound, 
and  who  does  not  possess  adequate  strength  for  the  duties  which 
he  may  be  called  upon  to  perform. 

Until  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  it  appears  that  the  duty 
of  examining  and  approving  of  recruits  for  the  army  belonged 
chiefly  to  the  captains  and  field  officers  of  regiments,  and  that  the 
assistance  of  medical  officers  was  not  essentially  required  for  that 
purpose.  In  the  business  of  inspecting  recruits,  medical  officers 
have  usually  had  their  attention  directed  chiefly  to  the  assumed 
indications  of  inefficiency  or  inaptitude  of  candidates  for  the  army ; 
whereas  the  instructions  of  military  officers  uniformly  bear  pro- 
minently in  mind  the  efficient  qualities  of  recruits.  Two  examples 
may  be  given  from  military  writers. 

“ Forasmuch  as  the  profession  of  a souldier  is  of  all  other  the  most 
painefull,  it  is  requisite  that  he  be  of  a strong  composition  of  body 
to  abide  both  heate  and  cold,  hunger,  and  thirst,  travell  and  watch- 
ing, and  that  when  he  enter  into  this  course  of  life,  he  put  on  a re- 
solution to  abide  all  kind  of  hardnesse.” — Stratioticos  by  Thomas 
Digges , Esq.  London,  1590. 

“ In  recruiting  the  regiment  no  man  shall  be  entertained  exceeding 
6 feet ; nor  under  5 feet  1 1 inches,  in  stockings.  They  must  be 
well-faced , well-shouldered , well-limbed , light-timbered  men,  and 
known  to  be  Protestants.  Their  age  from  18  to  23.”  ( Standing 

orders  for  the  Royal  Dragoons  of  Ireland , 1738.) 

V.  The  following  enumeration  of  the  more  common  causes 
for  which  a recruit  should  be  rejected,  when  any  of  them  exist 
to  such  a degree  as  will  immediately,  or  in  all  probability  at 
no  very  distant  period,  impair  a man’s  efficiency,  is  intended  as  a 
general  guide  to  medical  officers  in  the  performance  of  the  duty 
of  inspecting  recruits. 
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1. — Feeble  constitution  : — unsound  health  from  whatever  cause, 
indications  of  former  disease,  as  leech-bites,  traces  of  blisters, 
thereby  shewing  a liability  to  infirm  health,  nodes,  glandular 
swellings,  or  other  symptoms  of  scrofula,  &c.  &c. 

Feeble  Constitution. — The  disqualifying  effects  of  a feeble  constitu- 
tion will,  perhaps,  be  better  appreciated  by  a few  observations  rela- 
tive to  a robust  healthy  frame  than  by  any  other  means.  A good 
constitution  implies  a due  proportional  development  and  healthy 
condition  of  the  various  organs  of  the  body.  Persons  who  have  strong 
constitutions  are  not  only  less  liable  to  disease  than  those  whose 
constitutions  are  weak,  but  when  they  are  attacked,  the  symp- 
toms commonly  yield  to  remedial  means,  and  recovery  is  not 
often  tedious.  Tall  men  are  presumed  to  be  more  liable  to  disease 
than  middle-sized  persons,  and  their  complaints  are  alleged  to 
be  more  apt  to  become  chronic.  They  are  seldom  able  to  endure 
long  continued  fatigue  so  well  as  men  of  a medium  height,  and  in 
general  they  act  with  less  energy.  “ Les petits  resistent  long-temsy 
les  colosses  succombent  de  bonne  heure.  La  campagne  de  Moscou 
est  decisive  a cet  egard .”  ( Coche.)  Men  of  short  stature  are  us- 
ually thicker  and  stouter  in  their  relative  proportions  than  per- 
sons who  are  much  above  the  medium  height.  A tall  man  has  in 
general  very  obviously  a less  capacious  thorax  in  proportion  to  his 
height  than  a middle-sized  man.  Certain  trades,  occupations,  and 
conditions  of  life,  are,  in  some  degree,  indicative  of  the  state  of  the 
health  or  constitution.  A very  small  proportion  only  of  the  chil- 
dren of  soldiers  reach  the  age  of  manhood ; and  those  who  sur- 
vive the  privations  and  exposure  they  undergo  are  commonly 
stunted,  often  scrofulous,  and  frequently  vicious.  This  observation 
applies  not  only  to  boys  brought  up  with  their  parents,  but  also 
to  the  children  of  soldiers  who  have  been  received  into  the  Royal 
Military  Asylum  at  Chelsea,  and  the  Royal  Hibernian  Military 
School,  Dublin.  Men  of  idle  habits  and  greatly  depraved  morals 
make  excessively  bad  soldiers ; they  are  seldom  long  out  of  the 
hospital  or  the  guard-room.  Persons  who  have  been  abundantly 
supplied  with  food,  and  who  have  been  engaged  in  rural  employ- 
ments, are  presumed  to  be  more  likely  to  become  healthy,  efficient 
soldiers,  than  artisans  and  the  enfeebled  or  often  vicious  inhabitants 
of  large  towns.  A great  many  of  the  conscripts  found  unfit  for 
the  army  in  the  French  service  are  rejected  in  consequence  of  a 
weak  habit  of  body.  The  mean  annual  number  of  conscripts 
examined  during  the  years  1831,  1832,  and  1833,  amounted  to 
126,669,  of  which  number  11,007  were  exempted  from  serving  on 
account  of  feebleness  of  constitution,  being  87  per  1000,  or  near- 
ly 9 per  cent.  But  notwithstanding  all  the  care  that  can  be  taken 
to  execute  the  duty  of  examining  recruits,  in  a conscientious  man- 
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ner,  towards  the  country,  the  recruits  themselves,  and  the  persons 
employed  on  the  recruiting  service,  individuals  may  be  occasional- 
ly approved  who  will  not  become  good  soldiers, — sometimes  on 
account  of  physical  inefficiency,  and  sometimes  from  intellectual 
incapacity.  The  Romans  were  well  aware  of  this  circumstance  ; 
and,  consequently,  a conscript  was  never  finally  approved  until  he 
underwent  a probation  of  four  months.  If,  by  the  end  of  this  pe- 
riod, it  had  been  satisfactorily  ascertained  that  he  possessed  the 
requisite  aptitude  and  strength,  to  enable  him  to  surmount  the 
hardships  of  a soldier’s  life,  with  a sufficient  mental  capacity  for 
acquiring  a knowledge  of  his  profession,  and  a due  degree  of 
courage,  he  received  the  military  mark,  which  was  indelibly  im- 
printed on  the  hand,  probably  by  branding.  This  mark  served  not 
only  to  show  that  a man  had,  after  trial,  been  approved,  but  also 
to  discover  deserters.  The  Apostle  Paul  is  supposed  to  allude  to 
this  military  custom,  Galatians,  vi.  17. 

Unsound  Health. — The  causes  on  account  of  which  recruits  may 
be  found  unfit  for  military  service  are  comprehended  under  three 
heads, — namely,  low  stature , deformities , and  infirmities  (unsound 
health.)  The  duty  of  a medical  officer  is  limited  to  an  exami- 
nation of  the  last  two  heads.  Disease,  or  imperfect  health,  implies 
a state  of  the  body  in  which  the  exercise  of  some  of  its  functions 
is  impaired.  Unsound  health  comprehends,  therefore,  every  va- 
riety of  disability  which  is  not  included  under  the  head  deformi- 
ty. It  includes  not  only  all  the  obvious  infirmities,  but  also  ob- 
scure and  periodic  disabilities,  which  consequently  may  be  simu- 
lated. Among  the  latter  class  may  be  enumerated  mental  aliena- 
tion, stammering,  deafness,  epilepsy,  vertigo,  lameness,  rheuma- 
tism, pain  in  some  part  of  the  body,  morbid  paleness,  indicative 
of  an  unhealthy  constitution.  When  the  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a disability  depends  solely  upon  the  testimony  of  a re- 
cruit, a medical  officer  must  consider  well  how  far  he  is  war- 
ranted in  finding  him  unfit  on  that  account.  The  man  may  no 
doubt  state  the  truth,  and  he  may  be  liable  to  epilepsy,  for  ex- 
ample ; but  the  presumptive  evidence  against  his  statement  may 
be  stronger  than  his  testimony ; and  a medical  officer  ought  to 
incur  no  blame  for  approving  of  a man  under  such  circumstances. 
Commonly,  however,  in  alleged  epileptic  cases,  not  a word  is  said 
of  a disability  at  examination ; the  recruit  swears,  on  being  at- 
tested, that  he  has  never  been  subject  to  fits ; he  is  transferred 
from  the  depot,  where  he  enlisted,  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  re- 
giment to  which  he  belongs,  inspected  by  the  surgeon  of  the  corps 
and  finally  approved.  By  and  by  the  man  alleges  that  he  is  af- 
fected with  epilepsy,  and  states  that  he  has  suffered  from  this  dis- 
ability for  several  years.  He  is  discharged  : and  the  staff-surgeon 
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who  primarily  examined  him  receives  a reprimand,  sometimes  by 
being  directed  to  pay  increased  attention  to  the  orders  issued  for 
the  examination  of  recruits.  Persons  who  have  not  had  much 
practical  experience  of  the  examination  of  recruits  are  not  aware 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  duty,  and  the  contending  interests  which 
it  involves.  With  respect  to  epilepsy,  they  frequently  pre- 
sume, that  a man  who  is  liable  to  the  disease  has  a particular  cast 
of  countenance,  whereby  his  alleged  disability  may  be  discovered* 
This  presumption  of  knowledge  is,  I believe,  a complete  fallacy. 
A case  of  this  kind  happened  to  a staff-surgeon,  a friend  of  mine, 
who,  being  conscious  that,  in  the  performance  of  his  duty,  he  was 
minute,  vigilant,  cautious,  and  strictly  attentive  to  all  the  orders 
and  instructions  which  had  been  issued  in  regard  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  recruits,  felt  somewhat  vexed  and  hurt  when  he  received 
the  usual  admonition  or  reprimand.  In  his  defence  he  addressed 
the  following  query  to  three  eminent  medical  gentlemen,  whose 
character  for  talents  and  experience  was  well  known  : — 

“ Are  you  acquainted  with  any  peculiarities  of  appearance  by  which 
you  are  able  to  detect  the  existence  of  epilepsy,  where  the  ge- 
neral health  of  an  individual  liable  to  that  disease  appears  to  be 
good  ?” 

The  answer  from  each  of  the  three  medical  gentlemen  was  in  the 
negative ; they  knew  of  no  sign  by  which,  on  viewing  a recruit 
subject  to  epilepsy,  the  disease  could  be  detected.  My  friend  con- 
sidered this  vindication  due  to  his  own  character,  for  professional 
knowledge  and  attention  to  his  duty.  In  the  Ordnance  Medical 
Regulations  for  the  examination  of  recruits,  careful  inquiry  is  di- 
rected to  be  made  as  to  a man’s  ever  having  been  troubled  with 
fits ; but,  it  may  be  asked,  where  is  the  inquiry  to  begin  and 
where  is  it  to  end  V The  statement  of  a recruit,  in  regard  to  the 
disability  in  question,  either  negatively  or  affirmatively,  is  not  very 
conclusive ; and  there  is  no  other  more  satisfactory  source  of  in- 
formation. 

Numerous  orders  and  instructions  have  from  time  to  time  been  is- 
sued, for  the  purpose,  among  others,  of  preventing  the  loss  sustain- 
ed by  the  public  service  in  the  admission  of  recruits  who  have, 
on  intermediate  or  final  inspection,  been  considered  unfit,  and  dis- 
charged. The  loss  incurred  has,  I believe,  frequently  arisen  from 
the  premature  discharge  of  men  who  have  feigned  disabilities,  and 
by  that  means  effected  their  release  from  the  army.  In  the  per- 
formance of  the  duty  of  inspecting  recruits,  the  utmost  vigilance 
is  absolutely  indispensable.  On  a large  scale  the  attention  ought 
never  to  flag,  or  the  mind  of  the  examiner  for  a moment  to  be 
Avithdrawn  from  the  subject  before  him  : if  it  is,  there  is  a proba- 
bility of  something  escaping  him  necessary  to  form  an  accurate 
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estimate  of  the  fitness  of  a recruit.  This  observation  is,  of  course 
more  especially  applicable  where  the  subjects  under  examination 
are  pretty  numerous,  as , for  example,  15,20,  or  30,  daily.  The 
most  accurate  external  view  is  not  always  conclusive,  as  to  the 
ultimate  eligibility  of  a recruit ; and  men  are  sometimes  approved 
on  an  inspection  and  examination  of  from  five  to  ten  minutes  (the 
time  usually  required  for  each),  who,  on  an  acquaintance  of  a 
month  or  more,  would  have  been  rejected.  But  the  process  is 
necessarily  a summary  one ; — the  recruit  must  be  promptly  re-a 
jected  or  approved.  The  best  set  of  external  tests  or  marks  are 
fallible ; a man  may  become,  or  may  be  already  epileptic,  whose 
countenance  betrays  no  sign  of  the  disease  : another  may  have 
that  obtuseness  of  mind,  which  unfits  him  for  being  an  efficient  sol- 
dier ; he  maybe  practically  an  idiot,  and  yet  his  replies,  and  con- 
versation, and  countenance,  evince  no  want  of  comprehension; 
and  men  of  this  class  are  occasionally  approved.  In  the  great  di- 
versity of  manner  and  aspect,  no  single  examination  will  always 
be  sufficient  to  detect  these  defects : to  be  recognized  they  must 
be  experienced.  Others  may  have  a liability  to  pulmonic,  hepatic, 
or  febrile  affections,  without  any  obvious  indication  of  such  a pre- 
disposition . But  it  may  be  reasonably  presumed,  that,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  the  ordinary  marks  of  health  and  sufficiency 
will  be  fully  adequate  to  protect  the  public  from  any  considerable 
loss.  This  is  undoubtedly  true ; but  in  numerous  inspections,  for 
example  2000  or  3000  annually,  these  exceptions  will  amount  to 
something ; and  in  every  such  exception  the  medical  officer  is  liable 
to  censure.  Every  promising  recruit  will  not  become  a good  sol- 
dier ; and  every  youth  raised  in  Kerry  or  Caithness  will  not  be 
an  available  man  when  he  reaches  Chatham  barracks.  Young 
men  seldom  enlist  from  any  rational  preference  to  a military  life ; 
it  is  generally  the  result  of  folly,  misfortune,  poverty,  or  intem- 
perance. Until  a recruit  is  domesticated  with  a corps,  his  attach- 
ment to  the  service  can  never  be  calculated  on,  and  recruits 
raised  for  regiments  serving  abroad,  in  the  period  between  en- 
listing and  reaching  the  place  of  final  embarkation,  often  betray 
great  reluctance  to  the  service.  Sometimes  they  endeavour  to 
accomplish  their  discharge  by  feigning  disabilities,  and  sometimes 
they  try  to  relieve  themselves  from  the  thraldom  of  military  con- 
trol by  desertion.  A very  considerable  number  of  recruits  desert 
within  three  or  four  days  after  enlistment. 

Indications  of  former  Disease. — The  traces  of  leech-bites,  blisters,  se- 
tons,  cupping,  &c.  all  deserve  attention,  and  the  probable  consequen- 
ces require  to  be  duly  appreciated.  Taken  in  connection  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  infirm  health,  they  ought  to  have  considerable  weight 
in  determining  a medical  officer  to  reject  a recruit,  but  when  the  man 
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under  consideration  is  evidently  robust  and  in  excellent  health,  they 
become  of  less  importance.  In  cases  where  any  suspicion  is  enter- 
tained that  a recruit  has  previously  been  in  the  army,  every  trace 
of  former  disease  ought  to  be  carefully  scrutinized,  ( vide  Article 
40,  Pensioning  Regulations , 1829.^  I have  frequently  detected  men 
who  had  served  in  India,  where  leeches  are  much  employed,  and 
who  had  been  discharged  on  account  of  ill  health,  by  the  cicatri- 
ces of  numerous  leech-bites  on  the  body.  Attempts  are  sometimes 
made  to  conceal  scars  on  the  neck,  by  bringing  the  chin  close  to 
the  neck.  In  the  same  manner  l have  seen  a cicatrix,  resulting 
from  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  commit  suicide  by  cutting  the 
throat,  temporarily  concealed. 

Nodes. — Inequalities  of  the  surface  of  a bone  are  not  always  the  re- 
sult of  syphilis  ; they  are  occasionally  found  in  robust  healthy 
individuals,  where  no  suspicion  can  be  entertained  of  the  existence 
of  disease,  and  consequently  are  not  infirmities  which  invariably 
disqualify  a recruit. 

Glandular  Swellings. — Scrofula  is  commonly  indicated  by  a short 
thick  neck,  fair  hair,  blue  eyes,  face  puffy  or  slightly  swelled,  par- 
ticularly the  upper  lip,  abdomen  prominent,  glands  of  the  neck  and 
groin  swelled.  Scrofula  is  an  adequate  cause  for  the  rejection  of  a 
recruit. 


2.  Weak  or  Disordered  Intellect. 

The  attention  of  medical  officers  should  be  invariably  directed  to 
the  mental  capacity  of  recruits.  In  almost  all  regiments  there 
are  some  men  who  never  acquire  the  art  of  performing  the  duty 
of  soldiers  correctly,  seemingly  on  account  of  want  of  intellect. 
But  a medical  officer  must  be  prepared  not  to  pay  implicit  credit 
to  the  testimony  of  interested  persons  in  this  respect.  I have 
been  repeatedly  waited  upon  by  the  relations  of  a recruit,  for  the 
purpose  of  informing  me  that  his  mind  was  unsound, — a character 
he  had  obtained,  apparently,  because  he  had  enlisted  without  their 
approbation. 

3.  Chronic  Cutaneous  Affections,  especially  of  the  Scalp. 

This  class  of  disabilities  almost  invariably  renders  a recruit  ineligible. 
With  respect  to  tinea  capitis , Souville,  in  his  Thesis  on  the  Diseases 
which  disqualify  Conscripts  for  the  French  Army,  says,  “ Cette 
maladie  est  quelquefois  rebelle  a tout  traitment  interne  et  bien 
raisonne : Si  celui  qui  est  affecte  de  la  teigne  approche  de  vingt 
ans  et  au-dela,  elle  peut  etre  reputee  incurable.” 

4.  Severe  Injuries  of  the  Bones  of  the  Head. 

Great  injuries  of  the  skull,  followed  by  exfoliation,  extraction, 
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or  depression  of  the  bones,  should  invariably  cause  a recruit  to 
be  rejected.  Injuries  of  this  kind  are  frequently  succeeded  by  al- 
leged disabilities  of  the  mind  or  body,  and  it  is  often  difficult  to 
distinguish  whether  these  consequences  are  real  or  feigned.  Slight 
blemishes  or  defects  in  recruits  are  sometimes  magnified  into  se- 
rious disabilities  when  they  become  soldiers ; and  as  it  is  impos- 
sible to  estimate  the  intensity  of  a complaint,  or  the  influence  it 
may  have  on  the  general  health,  medical  officers  often  find  much 
difficulty  in  coming  to  a conclusion  in  regard  to  such  cases.  A 
blemish  of  this  kind  may  be  concealed  by  long  hair,  and  hence 
the  propriety  and  expediency  of  applying  the  fingers  to  the  head. 
Wigs  are  sometimes  employed  to  conceal  fractures  of  the  skull  as 
well  as  tinea  capitis.  On  this  subject  I may  quote  an  extract 
from  Isfordinlc  ( Military  Police  of  the  Austrian  Army)  : — “ Men 
who  have  grown  bald  from  some  internal  cause,  or  in  consequence 
of  a previous  disease,  use  scalps  to  conceal  this  blemish.  Though 
at  first  sight  it  appears  extremely  easy  to  find  out  the  deception, 
yet  it  will  certainly  not  be  discovered  unless  a medical  officer  di- 
rects his  attention  particularly  to  the  covering  of  the  head,  because 
the  modern  art  of  wig-making  very  closely  imitates  nature.  The 
detection  of  this  defect  is,  however,  important,  not  only  with  re- 
gard to  baldness,  but  also  with  respect  to  a cutaneous  eruption 
on  the  head,  and  depression  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium.  Hence, 
when  a medical  officer  inspects  a volunteer  recruit,  or  a substi- 
tute, the  soundness  of  the  hairy  covering  of  the  head  should  be 
satisfactorily  ascertained.  The  eyebrows  likewise  will  require 
his  attention ; he  must  examine  whether  they  are  natural  or  false.” 
In  the  examination  of  recruits  I have  certainly  found  wigs  where 
I did  not  anticipate  that  there  was  any  artificial  covering  of  the 
head  employed. 

5.  Impaired  Vision  from  whatever  cause,  Inflammatory  Affec- 
tions of  the  Eye-lids,  immobility,  or  irregularity  of  the  Iris. 
Fistula  Lachrymalis,  &c.  &c. 

Vision  is  sometimes  impaired  by  obvious  causes,  as  specks,  ulcers 
of  the  cornea,  and  cataract.  Complete  or  even  partial  amaurosis 
of  an  eye  is  a decidedly  disqualifying  defect,  and  one  which  may 
escape  detection.  Chronic  inflammation  of  the  eye,  together  with 
such  affections  of  the  eyelids  as  ectropion , or  a turning  out  of  the 
eyelid,  and  entropion , or  a turning  in  of  the  eyelid,  render  a recruit 
unfit  for  the  service.  Any  considerable  irregularity  of  the  iris  im- 
plies that  the  eye  has  suffered  from  inflammation,  and,  conse- 
quently, that  it  may  be  liable  to  a similar  affection.  During  the 
years  1831,  1832,  and  1833,  of  the  conscripts  examined  in 
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France,  7.3  per  1000  were  exempted  from  serving  in  the  army  on 
account  of  short  sight.  Strabismus , which  is  frequently  a modifi- 
cation of  imperfect  vision,  disqualifies  a recruit  for  the  army,  when 
it  exists  in  any  considerable  degree. 

6.  Deafness,  copious  discharge  from  the  Ears. 

Deafness  may  no  doubt  exist  without  any  physical  evidence  of  loss 
of  hearing  ; but  it  will  be  recollected  that  an  impaired  function  of 
the  ear  is  easily  feigned,  and,  consequently,  the  truth  of  an  alle- 
gation of  deafness  must  generally  be  decided  rather  by  moral 
than  physical  evidence. 

7.  Loss  of  many  Teeth,  or  the  Teeth  generally  unsound. 

When  the  incisors  and  canine  teeth  of  the  superior  or  inferior  jaw 
are  wanting,  a man  is  deprived  of  the  means  of  easily  and  rapidly 
tearing  a cartridge — he  is  consequently  said  to  be  unable  to  exe- 
cute the  different  modes  of  firing  with  precision.  Rather  more 
than  one  per  cent,  of  the  conscripts  examined  for  the  French 
army,  during  the  years  1831-1833,  were  exempted  from  serving 
on  account  of  loss  of  teeth.  Recruits  often  endeavour  to  conceal 
the  loss  of  teeth  by  covering  the  gums  with  the  lips.  The  as- 
sistance of  the  dentist  is  occasionally  resorted  to.  So  widely,  and 
perhaps  absurdly,  is  this  article  sometimes  interpreted,  that  I 
have  known  a healthy  efficient  recruit  rejected  upon  medical  in- 
spection, because  he  had  lost  one  incisor  tooth  by  an  accident ; 
and  others  returned  unfit  because  they  had  lost  two  molar  teeth 
by  caries. 

8.  Impediment  of  Speech.  (Stammering.) 

It  may  be  observed,  that  some  stammerers  can  utter  a few  short 
sentences  in  succession  without  any  remarkable  hesitation  of 
speech.  When  any  doubt  is  entertained  in  regard  to  the  exist- 
ence of  this  defect,  a recruit  should  be  placed  for  some  time  under 
probation ; and  if  he  be  unable  to  speak  distinctly,  the  circum- 
stance will  commonly  become  soon  obvious.  But  stammering  is 
easily  feigned  ; and  recruits  sometimes  simulate  it  for  the  purpose 
of  being  rejected.  As  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  detect  impostors 
of  this  kind,  perhaps  they  are  frequently  successful.  Stammer- 
ing often  exists  where  there  is  no  apparent  deformity  of  the  or- 
gans of  sound,  by  which  means,  if  a recruit  persist  in  stammer- 
ing, he  will  have  a considerable  prospect  of  being  rejected.  Dr 
Fallot,  principal  physician  to  the  Belgian  army,  very  cleverly  de- 
tected a conscript  who  feigned  hesitation  of  speech.  He  was,  in 
consequence  of  violent  contortions  of  the  muscles  of  the  face 
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when  he  began  to  speak,  suspected  of  being  an  impostor, — in  fact, 
he  overacted  his  part.  Fearing  that  stammering  was  not  likely 
to  effect  his  purpose,  he  pointed  out  a small  goitre  which  he  had, 
as  an  additional  reason  for  his  being  exempted  from  serving.  Dr 
Fallot  assumed  a serious  countenance,  and  observed  to  another 
medical  officer,  that,  as  the  tumour  was  a large  aneurism,  it  dis* 
qualified  the  conscript  for  the  army,  and  proceeded,  apparently, 
to  make  out  the  certificate  of  his  unfitness  for  serving.  The  man 
was  delighted,  forgot  to  stammer,  and  was  finally  approved. 
Hare-lip  is  a decided  disqualification  of  a recruit. 

9.  — Want  of  due  capacity  of  the  chest,  and  any  other  indica- 
tion of  a liability  to  Pulmonic  Disease,  (Disease  of  the 
Heart.) 

The  practical  application  of  this  rule  must  be  left  to  the  discretion 
and  skill  of  medical  officers,  for  it  is  impossible  to  give  specific  in- 
structions in  regard  to  so  wide  and  indefinite  a subject.  Dr  Fallot 
says  “ Tout  homme  dont  la  poitrine  est  mat  conformee  ou  trop 
retreciey  doit  etre  juge  impropre  au  service  militaire.’,  Every  me- 
dical officer  who  is  employed  in  the  duty  of  examining  recruits 
must  judge  for  himself,  in  regard  to  the  degree  of  deviation  from 
symmetry  of  the  chest,  which  may  be  considered  an  indication  of 
an  unusual  liability  to  pulmonic  disease,  and  as  disqualifying  a 
man  for  the  army.  Different  minds  will  unavoidably  arrive  at 
different  conclusions  on  this  as  on  many  other  presumed  disabili- 
ties. 

Heart. — While  a recruit  is  under  examination,  the  circulation  is  com- 
monly quicker  than  usual,  and  the  heart  palpitates  strongly,  so 
much  so  as  occasionally  to  be  obvious  to  spectators.  Anxiety  of 
mind,  and  the  novelty  of  a man’s  situation,  will  satisfactorily  ac- 
count for  these  circumstances,  without  concluding  that  they  indi- 
cate disease  of  the  heart  or  large  blood-vessels.  I have  never  re- 
jected a recruit  on  account  of  an  affection  of  the  heart ; but  I am 
aware  that  men  have  been  found  unfit  for  the  army  in  consequence 
of  the  alleged  disability  of  “ organic  disease  of  the  heart.”  A sa- 
tisfactory diagnosis  of  disease  of  the  heart,  so  as  to  warrant  a me- 
dical officer  to  reject  a recruit  on  that  account,  will  very  rarely  be 
obtained  during  a period  of  five  or  ten  minutes,  the  time  usually 
employed  in  examining  a candidate  for  the  army. 

10.  — Impaired  or  inadequate  efficiency  of  one  or  both  of  the  su- 
perior extremities,  on  account  of  Palsy,  old  Fractures,  espe- 
cially of  the  Clavicles,  Contraction  of  a Joint,  Mutilation, 
Extenuation,  Deformity,  Ganglions,  & c.  &c. 
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palsy. — Loss  of  power  of  one  or  more  of  the  fingers  of  a hand,  oc- 
casionally occurs,  sometimes  as  a consequence  of  mechanical  in- 
jury. The  degree  of  the  infirmity  which  follows  will  require  to 
be  duly  appreciated. 

Fractures. — Due  care  should  be  taken  to  ascertain  that  the  long 
bones  are  sound-  When  a man  is  approved  whose  arm  has  been 
fractured,  he  is  liable  to  allege  at  a future  period  that  his  arm  is 
painful  and  inefficient;  consequently,  unless  the  fractured  bone 
has  been  well  united,  he  should  not  be  found  fit  for  the  service. 
The  late  Dr  Brown,  Staff- Surgeon,  examined  a recruit  who  per- 
formed satisfactorily  all  the  evolutions  to  which  recruits  are  com- 
monly subjected,  although  he  had  a disunited  fracture  of  the  ra- 
dius and  ulna  of  the  right  arm.  For  a similar  reason,  men  who 
have  had  a clavicle  fractured  ought  almost  invariably  to  be  reject- 
ed. They  frequently  complain  that  the  strap  of  the  knapsack  ex* 
cites  uneasiness. 

Contraction  of  a Joint. — Impaired  motion  of  one  of  the  large 
joints,  such  as  the  shoulder  or  elbow,  is  a very  important  defect, 
and  a cause  of  inefficiency  that  occasionally  escapes  observa- 
tion. The  little  and  sometimes  also  the  ring-finger  are  found 
contracted,  apparently  in  consequence  of  heavy  manual  labour, 
which  is  a disability  that  requires  to  be  carefully  examined  and 
duly  estimated,  so  as  to  ascertain  whether  the  hand  is  sufficiently 
apt  to  handle  the  firelock.  Each  finger  should  be  examined  se- 
parately, for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  that  the  flexor  and  exten- 
sor muscles  are  sound,  and  their  functions  unimpaired. 

Mutilation. — By  the  regulations  comprehended  in  the  French  Code 
de  la  Conscription , a conscript  is  not  to  be  exempted  from  service 
on  account  of  any  mutilation  of  a hand  less  than  the  loss  of  a 
thumb  or  the  fore-finger  of  the  right  hand.  But  regulations  for 
inspecting  conscripts  apply  much  better  to  the  examination  of  al- 
leged disabled  soldiers,  than  to  the  examination  of  recruits  who 
voluntarily  enlist.  The  loss  of  any  finger  of  a hand  should  cause 
a recruit  to  be  rejected  ; and  no  man  who  had  lost  the  last  joint 
of  the  index  finger  of  the  right  hand  should  be  approved. 

Extenuation. — In  general,  the  right  arm  has  a circumference  of 
about  one-fourth  or  one-third  of  an  inch  greater  than  the  left ; 
but  even  where  the  difference  of  bulk  is  a little  more  than 
one-third  of  an  inch,  there  is  commonly  no  unusual  inferiority 
of  power  in  the  smaller  arm.  Occasionally,  however,  instances 
occur  where  one  arm  is  so  much  smaller  than  the  other,  as  to 
be  a sufficient  cause  for  rejecting  a man.  The  want  of  symme- 
try, or  difference  of  size  between  the  right  and  left  arm,  dees  not 
seem  to  depend  much  upon  the  nature  of  the  man’s  employment, 
for  it  is  sometimes  observed  in  youths  and  in  persons  who  have 
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not  been  liable  to  much  exercise,  to  as  great  a degree  as  in  me- 
chanics, such  as  carpenters,  &c. 

Deformity. — Any  deviation  from  the  natural  formation  of  one  or 
both  arms,  which  impairs  a man’s  efficiency,  should  be  consider- 
ed as  an  adequate  cause  for  rejecting  him.  A congenital  devia- 
tion from  symmetry  commonly  affects  both  sides  of  the  body ; a 
circumstance  which  helps  to  distinguish  natural  blemishes  from 
traces  of  injuries. 

Ganglions. — Tumours  of  this  kind  may  impair  the  efficiency  of  sol- 
diers; they  certainly  give  some  colour  for  an  alleged  disability, 
and  consequently  should  be  carefully  considered  before  a recruit 
is  approved. 

11. — An  unnatural  excurvature  or  incurvature  of  the  Spine. 

Stooping  or  round-shouldered  men  are  objectionable  as  recruits, 
more  especially  if  they  are  above  21  or  22  years  of  age,  even  al- 
though they  possess  sound  health  and  adequate  muscuiar  power. 

The  spine  is  frequently  deflected  laterally,  but  unless  the  curvature 
is  considerable,  this  deviation  does  not,  by  any  means,  disqualify 
a man  for  the  army.  In  lateral  curvature,  there  are  commonly  two 
inflections,  by  which  means  the  spinal  column  has  a sigmoid 
form.  The  convexity  of  the  lower  or  lumbar  curve  is  generally 
towards  the  left,  while  the  convexity  of  the  upper  is  to  the  right 
side. 

Lateral  curvature  of  the  spine  is  intimately  connected  with  civilized 
life.  In  the  male  sex  it  occurs  more  frequently  among  boys  who 
study  very  closely,  clerks,  and  persons  who  exercise  sedentary 
trades.  The  agricultural  peasant  is  seldom  affected  with  it,  and 
the  tribes  of  people  commonly  denominated  savage,  perhaps  never. 
I have  had  good  opportunities  of  observing  the  natives  of  India, 
and  of  the  Malay  Islands,  and  I do  not  recollect  having  seen  a 
single  case  of  this  deformity  among  them. 

There  is  a variety  of  lateral  curvature  which  is  occasioned  by  an 
unequal  length  of  the  inferior  extremities.  When  this  is  the  case, 
the  pelvis  is  oblique,  and  the  convexity  of  the  curve  is  towards 
the  shorter  limb.  In  this  deformity  the  spinal  column  may  be 
made  straight  by  placing  a body  equal  to  the  difference  of  the 
length  of  the  extremities,  under  the  foot  of  the  limb  on  the  convex 
side  of  the  curve.  When  a deflection  of  the  spine  depends  upon 
a short  limb,  the  curve  may  be  observed  by  viewing  the  body  in 
front,  as  the  sternum  and  linea  alba  have  a flexure  corresponding 
with  that  of  the  vertebral  column.  Unless  one  limb  is  more  than 
half  an  inch  shorter  than  the  other,  and  there  is  some  ine- 
quality as  to  development,  so  as  to  render  it  probable  that 
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the  extremity  is  deficient  in  power,  a recruit  need  not  be  reject- 
ed. 

In  the  examination  of  recruits,  I found  so  frequently  a slight  devia- 
tion of  the  spine,  more  especially  laterally,  and  often  in  individuals 
who  possessed  great  aptitude  for  the  duties  of  the  army,  with  sound 
health  and  well  developed  muscles,  that  I did  not  consider  that 
blemish,  when  in  moderate  degree,  a disqualifying  defect.  It  is 
expedient,  however,  not  to  say  a word  of  the  circumstance  in  the 
hearing  of  a recruit,  as  he  might  at  some  future  time  found  a disa- 
bility upon  the  unnecessary,  if  not  injudicious,  surmises  of  a zea- 
lous, well-meaning  medical  officer.  I believe  that  not  a few,  per- 
haps I may  say  many,  very  eligible  recruits,  have  been  rejected 
in  consequence  of  this  hypothetical  disability. 

12. — Hernia,  or  a tendency  to  that  disability  from  preternatural 
enlargement  of  the  abdominal  ring. 

Three  varieties  of  hernia  are  occasionally  found  upon  examining  re- 
cruits, namely,  ventral,  umbilical,  and  inguinal  hernia.  The  first 
two  varieties  are  commonly  of  little  importance,  and  rarely  in- 
capacitate a man  for  military  duty ; the  latter  is  a decided  cause 
of  disqualification.  The  cases  of  ventral  hernia  which  come  before 
a medical  officer  in  the  inspection  of  recruits  are,  in  most  instances, 
scarcely  perceptible  even  during  the  act  of  coughing,  the  protru- 
sion being  often  not  larger  than  a pea  or  half  a hazel-nut.  Umbi- 
lical hernia  is  also  commonly  trifling  or  unimportant  in  degree. 
It  may  be  mentioned  that  a large  proportion  of  the  natives  of  Tro- 
pical Africa  have  this  affection,  and  perhaps  no  class  of  people  in 
the  world  are  capable  of  enduring  greater  fatigue.  Recruits 
sometimes  endeavour  to  conceal  the  existence  of  inguinal  rup- 
ture, and  when  the  protrusion  is  but  small,  and  appears  after  vio- 
lent exertion  only,  it  may  escape  notice.  The  dissimulation  is 
promoted  by  a purgative,  and  by  a short  abstinence  from  food, 
and,  as  may  be  supposed,  a recruit  under  such  circumstances  will 
not  greatly  exert  himself  in  coughing  or  jumping.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  the  protrusion  of  the  intestine,  and  consequently  the 
appearance  of  the  disability,  does  not  take  place  until  towards  the 
end  of  the  inspection,  and  particularly  after  the  man  has  been  di- 
rected to  put  one  knee  on  the  ground.  The  inspecting  medical 
officer  should  invariably  direct  his  attention  to  the  usual  situation 
of  hernia  immediately  before  a man  leaves  the  inspection  room. 
Sometimes  the  existence  of  hernia  is  not  detected  except  by  the 
stain  or  discoloration  of  the  skin  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
groin,  caused  by  wearing  a truss,  an  instrument  which  is  occa- 
sionally found  concealed  under  the  clothes  of  a recruit.  Hernia 
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has  been  simulated  by  persons  who  possessed  the  power  of  ele- 
vating one  or  both  of  the  testes  to  the  rings  of  the  external  ob- 
lique muscles  so  effectually  as  to  deceive  medical  officers.  Little 
or  no  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  the  allegations  of  a recruit, 
in  regard  to  the  previous  existence  of  a disability,  as  it  is  not 
an  uncommon  circumstance  for  a man  to  regret  having  enlisted, 
and  with  the  view  of  being  rejected  by  a medical  officer,  falsely  to 
allege  that  he  is  occasionally  affected  with  rupture,  or  some  other 
disqualifying  infirmity.  Medical  officers  who  inspect  volunteers 
have  not  only  to  guard  against  being  imposed  upon  by  the  con- 
cealment of  diseases,  but  also  by  the  simulation  of  infirmities. 

“ En  France,  la  visite  des  consents  avait  specialement  pour  but  de  leur 
prouver  qu’ils  etaient  propres  au  service.  En  Angleterre  la  visite 
des  recrues  a specialement  pour  objetd’examiner  s’ils  ne  sontpas 
impropres  au  service.” — ( Force  Militaire  de  la  Grande  Bretagney 
par  Charles  Dupin.J 

13. — A Varicose  state  of  the  Veins  of  the  Scrotum,  or  Spermatic 
Chord.  Sarcocele,  Hydrocele,  Hemorrhoids,  Fistula  in  Peri- 
neo. 

A varicose  enlargement  of  the  veins  of  the  scrotum  ( varicocele yJ  or 
of  the  spermatic  chord  ( cirsoceley)  is  occasionally  attended  with 
pain  and  inconvenience  during  much  fatigue,  and  consequently 
a man  who  suffers  under  either  of  these  affections  to  any  consider- 
able degree  may  allege  that  he  is  unable  for  a particular  duty,  such 
as  a long  march.  Cirsocele  seldom  occurs,  except  on  the  left  side. 

I do  not  recollect  having  ever  seen  a well-marked  case  of  it  on 
the  right  side,  although  I have  examined  nearly  30,000  recruits. 
An  enlargement  of  the  veins  of  the  chord  is  often  much  more  evi- 
dent at  one  period  than  at  another,  and  hence  a liability  to  this  af- 
fection may  escape  observation  during  the  time  a recruit  is  under 
examination.  In  a moderate  degree,  a varicose  state  of  the  veins 
of  the  spermatic  chord  or  of  the  scrotum  is  rather  a nominal  than 
a real  disability.  I never  had  occasion  to  admit  a soldier  into 
hospital  on  account  of  this  affection,  and  I believe  many  highly  ef- 
ficient recruits  have  been  rejected  in  consequence  of  this  alleged 
disqualification. 

Sarcocele. — Any  remarkable  enlargement  or  induration  of  a testicle 
disqualifies  a recruit. 

Hydrocele — This  affection  is  often  very  slight,  and  in  that  state  it 
can  hardly  be  considered  a disqualifying  disability,  but  when  there 
is  any  enlargement  of  the  testicle  a recruit  should  be  rejected. 

On  an  average  of  every  1000  recruits  examined,  I found  one  man 
in  whom  only  one  of  the  testicles  had  descended  into  the  scrotum, 
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and  in  about  every  10,000  examined,  one  in  whom  neither  of  the 
testicles  had  descended.  In  some  cases  a testicle  was  situated  in 
the  ring,  thereby  simulating  hernia. 

14. — Impaired  or  inadequate  efficiency  of  one  or  both  of  the 
inferior  extremities  on  account  of  varicose  veins,  old  frac- 
tures, malformation  (flat  feet,  &c.)  palsy  or  lameness,  con- 
traction, mutilation,  extenuation,  enlargement,  unequal  length, 
bunions,  overlying  or  supernumerary  toes,  ganglions,  &c. 
&c. 

Varices , or  an  unnatural  and  permanent  dilatation  of  the  veins  of 
an  inferior  extremity,  is  a defect  in  a recruit  which  should  in  ge- 
neral be  considered  as  a cause  of  rejection.  Under  the  term  va- 
ricosey  three  different  conditions  of  the  veins  of  an  extremity  are 
sometimes  comprehended,  ls£,  a net-work  of  superficial  blue  veins  : 
2 dly,  a large  size  of  the  veins  without  the  functions  of  the  valves 
being  impaired;  3 dly,  a preternatural  dilatation  of  the  veins, 
with  a failure  of  the  functions  of  the  valves.  In  this  state  they 
frequently  assume  the  appearance  of  a chain  of  cysts  or  bags, 
and  the  limb  is  commonly  in  some  degree  enlarged,  the  cellular 
membrane  indurated,  and  the  skin  much  disposed  to  ulcerate.  The 
first  and  second  conditions  of  the  veins  are  of  little  importance, 
while  the  third  incapacitates  a man  for  the  army.  In  the  early 
stage  of  this  affection,  the  turgidity  of  the  veins  is  sometimes 
not  very  apparent  until  after  exercise ; hence  the  propriety  of 
making  a man  walk  smartly  for  a short  period  while  he  is  under 
examination. 

Fractures. — The  same  observations  will  apply  to  fractures  of  the  in- 
ferior extremities  which  were  made  in  regard  to  fractures  of  the 
superior  extremities,  No.  10. 

Malformation. — Flatness  of  the  soles  of  the  feet  (splay-footed)  is  the 
most  common  malformation  in  the  inferior  extremities  among  re- 
cruits. This  deformity  is  found  in  every  possible  degree.  Many  of 
the  slighter  deviations  from  symmetry,  however,  do  not  disqualify 
a man  for  military  duty ; indeed,  I believe  a very  small  ratio  of  re- 
cruits is  disqualified  for  the  army  on  this  account.  Men  who  have 
the  soles  of  the  feet  not  merely  flat  but  in  some  degree  convex,  are 
ineligible  as  recruits ; they  are  unable  to  walk  steadily,  or  to  under- 
go the  fatigue  of  long  marches  with  equal  ease  as  men  with  well- 
formed  feet.  Great  care  should,  however,  be  taken  not  to  confound 
broad  but  sufficiently  well-arched  feet  with  the  deformity  in  ques_ 
tion, — a mistake  which  I believe  occurs  very  frequently.  The  arch 
of  the  foot  is  admirably  adapted  for  saving  the  body  from  shocks  by 
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the  elasticity  of  the  supports,  and  for  grasping  the  inequalities  of 
the  ground  in  standing  or  walking.  The  heels  and  the  balls  of  the 
toes  are  the  two  extremities  of  the  elastic  arch  upon  which  the 
leg  rests.  In  the  action  of  walking  the  heel  is  raised,  and  the 
body  supported  by  the  muscles  of  the  calf  of  the  leg ; the  foot 
bends  in  some  degree,  and  the  weight  of  the  body  rests  for  some 
time  on  the  toes.  At  each  step  the  ankles  and  knee-joints  are 
gently  flexed,  by  which  means  the  limb  is  made  shorter  or  longer, 
as  may  be  required,  in  different  stages  of  the  step,  and  thus  the 
body  is  carried  forward  nearly  perpendicularly.  But  when  the 
sole  of  the  foot  is  convex,  the  functions  of  the  inferior  extremi- 
ties are  greatly  impaired  ; the  weight  of  the  body  rests  upon 
the  centre  of  the  sole,  nearly  in  a line  with  the  leg,  and  hence 
a mis-shapen  foot  of  this  kind  is,  in  some  degree,  as  inapt  for 
graceful  or  easy  motion  as  a wooden  leg.  Owing  to  there  be- 
ing no  arch,  there  is  very  little  elasticity  of  the  foot,  and  the  mo- 
tion of  the  ankle  and  knee-joints  is  greatly  diminished.  In  the 
action  of  walking,  the  leg  in  motion  is  but  little  flexed,  con- 
sequently the  body  describes,  at  each  step,  a portion  of  a cir- 
cle, of  which  the  middle  of  the  sole  of  the  foot  is  the  centre. 
On  this  account,  the  body  is  constantly  rising  and  falling,  and 
moving  from  side  to  side.  The  disabling  effects  of  decidedly  flat 
or  convex  feet,  may  be  artificially  displayed  by  placing  a body, 
such  as  tying  a handkerchief  under  the  arch  of  the  foot,  so  as  to 
make  the  sole  flat,  and  attempting  to  walk.  When  the  sole  of  the 
foot  is  convex,  there  is  little  or  no  motion  of  the  ankle-joint  in 
walking,  the  muscles  of  the  calf  of  the  leg  become  nearly  useless, 
the  person  is  incapable  of  running,  the  toes  are  turned  out,  the 
side  of  the  foot  is  thrust  forward  in  progression,  instead  of  the  toes, 
and  walking  is  performed  in  a shackled  unsteady  ( shaughling ) 
manner.  Inexperienced  examiners  are  apt  to  mistake  largey  broad , 
but  in  other  respects,  well- formed  and  highly  efficient  feet,  for  de- 
formed ineffective  feet,  and,  in  consequence  of  erroneously  conclud- 
ing that  a broad  foot  is  a disqualifying  defect,  I believe  that  many 
efficient  recruits  have  been  thus  rejected.  I have  been  informed 
that  the  returns  of  one  district  show  that  a seventh  of  the  re- 
cruits rejected,  or  about  5 per  cent,  of  the  men  examined,  were 
found  unfit  on  account  of  flat  feet.  Now,  if  2000  men  were  taken 
indiscriminately  on  the  street,  I do  not  think  above  one  individual 
would  in  general  be  found  who  walked  so  infirmly  or  so  unsteadi- 
ly as  to  disqualify  him  for  military  service. 

Flat  feet  were,  I believe,  first  comprehended  in  the  “ Rules  to  be 
observed  by  medical  officers  in  the  examination  of  recruits,”  issued 

from  the  Army  Medical  Department  in  August  1821. 
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On  this  subject  I shall  take  leave  to  quote  the  excellent  work  of 
Coche  on  the  Examination  of  Recruits,  (p.  273.)  He  says,  “ Je 
ferai  seulement  remarquer,  en  passant,  que  celle  si  connue,  sous 
la  denomination  de  pieds  plats,  (c’est-a-dire  n’offrant  point  de 
creux  a leur  partie  inferieure,)  ne  saurait  etre  un  motif  d’exemption 
ni  une  cause  de  reforme  du  service  militaire,  quand  l’individu  est 
bien  conforme  d’ailleurs,  et  qu’il  parait  jouir  de  toutesses  facultes 
intellectuelles.” — ( Vide  Note  V. ) 

Palsy  or  Lameness. — The  efficiency  of  the  limbs  relative  to  the  exer- 
cise of  marching  should  be  carefully  investigated.  Recruits  under 
examination  for  the  Austrian  army  used  to  be  obliged  to  walk  up- 
on wet  clay,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining,  by  the  impression  of 
the  feet,  whether  both  of  the  inferior  extremities  were  equally  ef- 
ficient. Lameness  is  frequently  feigned  by  recruits  who  wish  to 
be  rejected,  and,  consequently,  a medical  officer  must  sometimes 
exercise  much  discretion  and  caution  before  he  either  rejects  or 
approves  of  a recruit  who  alleges  that  he  is  lame,  provided  there 
is  no  obvious  cause  of  such  an  infirmity.  In  such  cases  disinte- 
rested evidence  can  scarcely  be  obtained. 

Contraction  of  a Joint. — A permanent  contraction  of  the  flexor  or 
extensor  muscles  of  a limb  implies  incapacity  for  military  service. 
This  affection  is  occasionally  the  result  of  injuries  received  in  ear- 
ly life. 

Mutilation. — According  to  the  French  code,  a conscript  is  not  ex- 
empted from  serving  on  account  of  a mutilation  of  the  foot  less 
than  the  loss  of  a great  toe,  or  two  other  toes  of  one  foot.  The 
loss  of  a great  toe  incapacitates  a man  for  the  army,  but  a defi- 
ciency of  any  other  toe  of  a foot  is  not  of  much  importance. 

Extenuation. — Frequent  examples  occur  among  recruits  where  one 
inferior  extremity  is  from  half  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  thicker  than 
the  other  without  the  function  of  the  smaller  limb  being  impaired. 
This  condition  of  an  extremity  is  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
partial  atrophy,  sometimes  denominated  blight , which  is  charac- 
terized by  considerable  extenuation  and  want  of  firmness  of  the 
muscles,  and  the  slightest  degree  of  which  is  a decided  cause  for 
rejecting  a recruit. 

Enlargement. — It  has  been  observed  that  the  right  arm  is  generally 
larger  than  the  left;  but  lam  not  disposed  to  think  that  the  right 
leg  is  commonly  thicker  than  the  left.  Sometimes  one  leg  is 
disproportionately  thick,  and  occasionally  both  are  in  this  con- 
dition. In  some  cases  the  enlargement  seems  to  be  the  result 
of  an  affection  of  the  skin ; but  whether  a natural  deformity,  or 
a consequence  of  disease,  a man  is  thereby  disqualified  for  service 
in  the  army. 
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Unequal  Length. — This  is  not  a rare  occurrence.  When  the  short  ex- 
tremity is  not  extenuated,  and  the  difference  between  the  length 
of  the  limbs  not  more  than  half  an  inch,  I do  not  consider  this  a 
disqualifying  defect : it  is  only  a blemish,  and  not  an  adequate  cause 
for  rejecting  a recruit.  ( See  page  30.^ 

Bunions. — A bunion  is  a partial  dislocation  of  the  great  toe,  which 
commonly  lies  under  or  over  the  second  toe.  The  projection  of 
the  ball  of  the  toe  is  occasioned  by  subluxation,  and  an  unna- 
tural separation  of  the  distal  extremities  of  the  first  and  second 
metatarsal  bones.  Bunions  are  invariably  a consequence  of  wear- 
ing short  or  tight  shoes,  by  which  means  the  foot  is  permanently 
maimed,  and  frequently  a man  is  thereby  rendered  unfit  for  the 
army. 

Overlying , Distorted , and  Supernumerary  Toes. — Any  disabling  in- 
firmity of  the  feet  is  an  important  defect  in  a soldier;  he  becomes 
soon  fatigued,  and  is  generally  unable  to  endure  a long  march.  Su- 
pernumerary toes,  whether  in  one  or  in  both  feet,  decidedly  dis- 
qualify a man  for  the  army ; because  soldiers  do  not  individually  get 
shoes  made  for  their  feet.  Ganglions  are  commonly  situated  on 
the  back  of  the  foot,  and  frequently  render  the  wearing  of  shoes 
irksome  and  painful. 

15.  — Ulcers,  or  unsound  cicatrices  of  ulcers  likely  to  break  out 

afresh. 

Cicatrices  of  ulcers  when  they  adhere  to  the  bone,  and  particularly 
if  surrounded  by  discoloured  or  diseased  integuments,  should 
invariably  cause  a man  to  be  rejected.  Attempts  are  sometimes 
made  by  recruits  to  conceal  cicatrices,  by  covering  them  with 
paint. 

16.  — Traces  of  corporal  punishment,  (this  circumstance  is  an 

unqualified  cause  of  rejection  in  regard  to  Recruits.) 

With  the  view  of  guarding  against  the  admission  of  exceptionable 
characters  into  the  service,  the  enlistment  of  recruits  having 
marks  of  corporal  punishment  was  prohibited  by  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  in  1818.  I presume  the  prohibition  compre- 
hends corporal  punishment  in  a general  sense,  whether  on  the 
back  or  breech,  and  that  it  is  not  limited  to  military  flogging. 
Marks  of  corporal  punishment,  including  the  mark  of  the  letter  D, 
do  not  disqualify  a deserter  for  the  army.  Traces  of  punishment  are 
commonly  attributed  to  the  consequence  of  a blister  or  scalding 
water  by  recruits.  The  marks  of  punishment  are  generally  the 
result  of  ulceration,  which  is  not  an  invariable  consequence  of 
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flogging.  I have  seen  several  instances  of  men  who  received  500 
lashes,  without  bearing  the  marks  of  having  undergone  corporal 
punishment.  I am  aware  of  one  instance  where  a man  who  re- 
ceived 700  lashes,  and  “was  drummed  out  of  a corps,”  reinlisted 
and  was  finally  approved  ; the  medical  officer  who  examined  him 
was  at  first  supposed  to  have  overlooked  the  state  of  the  back,  but 
upon  a subsequent  examination  no  trace  of  punishment  could  be 
perceived.  The  ulceration  which  follows  flogging  sometimes  leaves 
extensive  unsound  cicatrices,  which  prevent  a man  from  carrying 
his  knapsack^and,  consequently,  he  becomes  permanently  disabled 
and  unfit  for  the  service.  Frequently  the  mark  of  the  letter  D is 
scarcely  apparent,  probably  from  the  imperfect  manner  in  which 
the  marking  operation  was  performed,  and  occasionally  the  oblite- 
ration seems  to  have  been  effected  by  means  of  artificial  ulceration. 
When  the  tatooed  mark  is  observed,  the  individual  frequently  al- 
leges that  it  was  made  by  a priest,  and  that  it  is  the  initial  letter 
of  the  word  Jesus . 

17. — Diseases,  whether  acute  or  chronic,  for  which  medical  treat- 
ment is  required. 

Some  exceptions  to  this  rule  may  be  admitted,  such  as  scabies,  small 
incised  wounds,  abscesses,  &c. ; but  with  respect  to  syphilis,  and 
other  diseases,  the  duration  of  which  is  uncertain,  they  are  adequate 
causes  of  rejection.  To  conceal  gonorrhoea  cobbler’s  wax  is  some- 
times introduced  into  the  urethra. 

VI.  Every  recruit  is  to  be  undressed  before  inspection,  and 
it  is  directed  that  the  examination  shall  be  conducted  agreeably 
to  the  following  routine,  by  which  means  blemishes  are  not  likely 
to  escape  detection. 

No  man  should  be  examined  while  he  is  intoxicated,  and  recruits 
who  have  been  intermediately  approved  in  the  country  ought  not, 
unless  under  pressing  circumstances,  to  be  inspected  the  same  day 
they  arrive  at  a depot.  Serjeants  should  be  instructed  not  to  bring 
forward  a recruit  for  examination  until  his  feet  have  been  washed. 
Should  it  be  discovered  during  the  inspection  of  a recruit  that 
he  has  formerly  been  in  the  army,  he  should  not  be  approved  be- 
fore he  produces  his  “ discharge,”  or  his  Chelsea  “ instructions,” 
by  which  means  the  cause  of  his  leaving  the  service  may  be  ascer- 
tained. ( Vide  Articles  40  and  41  of  the  Warrant  for  regulating 
the  Pensions  of  Discharged  Soldiers , 1829,  and  the  Warrant  of 
1833.)  Discharged  men  who  reinlist,  and  deserters,  who  wish 
to  re-enter  the  service,  frequently  omit  to  state  that  they  have 
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been  soldiers,  and  consequently  it  is  of  importance  to  distinguish 
a man  who  has  been  in  the  army  from  the  ordinary  class  of  recruits. 
A well- drilled  soldier  is  in  general  easily  recognized,  his  posture  is 
generally  upright,  both  when  he  is  in  motion  and  at  rest ; his  chest 
is  full,  partly  from  an  elevation  of  the  sternum,  and  also  from  a great- 
er development  of  the  pectoral  muscles ; the  shoulders  are  drawn 
back,  and  the  scapulae  nearly  approach  each  other.  When,  how- 
ever, he  wishes  to  conceal  that  he  has  been  in  the  service,  he 
sometimes  assumes  a slouching  manner,  which  commonly  disap- 
pears when  he  is  desired  to  march  smartly  backwards  and  for- 
wards in  the  inspection- room,  and,  if  the  word  “ halt”  be  given, 
the  influence  of  discipline  becomes  instantly  evident. 

The  examination  of  recruits  has  not  hitherto  been  practically  taught 
as  a branch  of  medical  education,  and,  like  novices  in  other  branches 
of  information  and  duty,  young  examiners,  who  may  not  always  be 
young  officers,  frequently  arrive  at  very  different  conclusions  from 
those  who  have  had  greater  experience  in  this  duty.  Unaccustomed 
to  frequent  and  careful  examination  of  the  human  form,  beginners 
do  not  readily  discriminate  the  shades  of  difference  in  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  different  organs  of  the  body.  Experience  in 
this,  as  in  all  other  branches  of  knowledge,  is  the  best,  indeed,  the 
only  school  where  a medical  officer  can  qualify  himself  for  the 
accurate  and  skilful  performance  of  the  duty. 

VII.  Upon  entering  the  inspection-room,  the  recruit  is  to 
walk  a few  times  pretty  smartly  across  the  apartment  for  the 
purpose  of  shewing  that  he  has  the  perfect  use  of  his  lower  ex- 
tremities.— He  is  then  to  be  halted  and  set  up  in  the  position 
of  a soldier  under  arms,  with  the  knees  about  an  inch  apart,  and 
examined  both  in  front  and  rear,  from  head  to  foot.  Should  no 
material  defect  be  discovered  during  this  survey,  the  examina- 
tion may  go  on.  The  recruit  is  then  to  perform  in  imitation  of 
the  hospital  serjeant  the  following  evolutions  : — to  extend  the 
arms  at  right  angles  with  the  trunk  of  the  body,  then  to  touch 
the  shoulders  with  the  fingers,  next  to  place  the  backs  of  the 
hands  together  above  the  head  ; in  this  position  let  him  cough, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  examiner’s  hand  is  applied  to  the 
rings  of  the  external  oblique  muscles.  Let  the  inspecting  offi- 
cer examine  the  spermatic  cord  and  testes,  then  pass  his  hands 
over  the  bones  of  the  legs.  The  recruit  next  stands  upon  one 
foot,  and  moves  the  ancle-joint  of  each  extremity  alternately  ; 
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when  any  doubt  is  entertained  respecting  the  efficiency  of 
this  joint,  or  any  part  of  an  inferior  extremity,  he  should  be 
made  to  test  his  strength  by  hopping  upon  the  suspected  limb 
for  a short  period,  and  the  size  and  aspect  of  the  correspond- 
ing joint  or  part  of  the  opposite  limb  should  also  be  accu- 
rately compared.  He  is  next  to  kneel  on  one  knee,  then  on 
the  other,  and  subsequently  on  both  knees.  Let  him  then  stoop 
forwards  and  place  his  hands  on  the  ground,  and  while  in  this 
position  it  ought  to  be  ascertained  whether  he  be  affected  with 
haemorrhoids. 

He  is  then  to  extend  the  superior  extremities  forward,  for  the 
purpose  of  having  his  arms  and  hands  examined,  and  with  this 
intention  he  is  to  perform  flexion  and  extension  of  the  fingers, 
and  to  rotate  the  fore-arm. 

The  head  is  next  to  be  examined,  including  the  scalp,  ears, 
eyes,  nose,  mouth  : the  surgeon  is  then  to  ascertain  that  he  pos- 
sesses the  function  of  hearing,  and  the  faculty  of  distinct  enun- 
ciation. In  regard  to  the  mental  faculties,  the  inspecting  me- 
dical officer  should  invariably  ask  a recruit  a few  short  questions, 
as  what  corps  he  belongs  to,  or  what  occupation  he  had  pre- 
viously followed,  &c.  &c.  or  adopt  any  other  means  which  he 
may  deem  necessary  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  intel- 
lect. 

In  general  no  dependence  should  be  placed  upon  any  account  a re- 
cruit may  give  of  his  health  and  efficiency.  Recruits  are  usually 
denominated  volunteers,  but  by  the  time  they  are  brought  to  a 
medical  officer,  not  a few  of  them  would  much  rather  be  rejected 
than  approved,  so  that  they  are  quite  ready  to  allege  a cause  of  inef- 
ficiency, should  an  opportunity  offer.  Medical  officers  have  there- 
fore to  guard  against  being  imposed  upon,  not  only  by  the  con- 
cealment, but  also  by  the  simulation  of  infirmities.  Were  a recruit 
to  be  believed  and  rejected  when  he  states  that  he  is  liable 
to  an  obscure  or  doubtful  disease,  such  as  epilepsy  or  incontinence 
of  urine,  very  few  men  would  pay  smart  money.  Often  have  I 
been  informed  by  the  relations  of  a recruit,  sometimes  before  exa- 
mination, and  sometimes  after  it,  that  belaboured  under  a variety 
of  disabilities,  was  idiotic,  or  liable  to  epilepsy. 

When  a man  is  rejected,  the  cause  of  his  unfitness  is  recorded  in  the 
recruiting  register,  and  at  recruiting  depots  the  subdivision  of- 
ficer is  furnished  with  a copy  of  the  entry.  The  pecuniary  inte- 
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rest  of  the  subdivisional  officer  and  the  parties  under  his  command 
is  directly  opposed  to  the  rejection  of  recruits,  and  consequently 
the  conduct  of  the  staff-surgeon  in  regard  to  the  execution  of  his 
duty  is  narrowly  watched  by  that  branch  of  the  service. 

When  men  are  much  required  for  the  public  service,  the  minimum 
height  is  lowered,  and  the  period  of  life  during  which  they  may 
be  enlisted  extended,  and  vice  versa.  The  supply  of  recruits  is 
thereby  regulated  according  to  the  wants  of  the  army,  without 
relaxing  the  regulations  in  regard  to  aptness , healthy— general 
efficiency. 

VIII.  The  next  point  is  to  learn  whether  a recruit  has  passed 
through  small-pox  or  has  been  vaccinated. 

IX.  When  a recruit  is  approved,  the  attestation  is  to  be  fill- 
ed up  and  signed  by  the  inspecting  medical  officer. 

X.  Under  the  head,  “ Remarks  and  Observations”  in  the 
register  for  recruits,  all  incidental  facts  of  importance  in  regard 
to  each  individual  case  are  to  be  recorded,  including  the  causes 
for  which  recruits  have  been  rejected ; blemishes,  peculiar  marks, 
&c. 

XI.  Should  a medical  officer,  or  a private  medical  practitioner^ 
intermediately  approve  of  a recruit  who  has  a trivial  blemish, 
such  as  a slight  cicatrix  on  the  leg,  he  is  to  inform  the  surgeon 
of  the  corps  to  which  the  man  belongs  of  the  circumstance. 
He  is  also  to  inform  him  when  he  detects  a recruit,  previously 
examined,  simulating  disabilities  ; the  requisite  information  on 
those  subjects  may  be  conveyed  by  means  of  attaching  a slip  of 
paper  to  a man’s  attestation.  District  surgeons  are  also  directed 
to  conform  to  this  rule. 

XII.  The  signature  of  a medical  officer  to  an  attestation,  will 
be  considered  tantamount  to  a declaration,  that  he  has  personally 
examined  the  recruit  in  question  according  to  the  routine  mode 
above  described,  and  that  the  man  had  no  blemish  except  as 
stated  in  the  attestation. 

The  routine  mode  of  examination  should  invariably  be  adopted.  It 
is  impossible  to  urge  this  point  too  strongly  on  the  minds  of  offi- 
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cers  who  have  not  had  much  experience  in  the  examination  of 
recruits. 

In  the  Austrian  military  service,  when  a medical  officer  approves  of 
a recruit  or  a conscript,  he  is  directed  to  state  in  his  certificate 
that  the  man  declares  he  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health, 
or  rather  that  he  is  not  affected  with  any  internal  disease.  This 
measure  is  intended  to  obviate  the  simulation  of  disabilities  after 
a man  joins  his  regiment.  In  the  British  service,  when  a recruit 
is  attested,  he  swears  that  he  is  not  lame,  and  that  he  has  no  disa- 
bility or  disorder  which  impedes  the  free  use  of  his  limbs,  or  un- 
fits him  for  ordinary  labour.  Notwithstanding  this  precaution  to 
prevent  any  but  healthy  efficient  men  from  entering  into  the  army, 
disabilities  are  frequently  alleged  by  a recruit  on  joining  a depot 
or  regiment,  and  occasionally  his  simple  allegation  on  that  subject 
obtains  more  credit  than  the  oath  he  has  taken,  by  which  means  he 
sometimes  succeeds  in  procuring  his  discharge. 

XIII.  The  certificate  of  surgeons  or  assistant  surgeons  of 
regiments,  when  they  approve  of  recruits  for  the  corps  to  which 
they  themselves  belong,  will  be  considered  final. 

XIV.  Recruits  who  have  been  intermediately  approved  by 
a regimental  medical  officer,  or  by  a medical  officer  on  the  staff 
under  the  rank  of  staff-surgeon,  or  by  a private  practitioner,  are 
to  be  re-examined  by  a district  staff-surgeon,  or  by  a medical 
officer  of  the  regiment  to  which  they  belong.  Should  a district 
surgeon  consider  an  intermediately  approved  recruit  ineligible 
for  the  service,  the  man  in  question  is  to  be  reported  to  the  in- 
specting field-officer,  for  the  purpose  of  being  brought  before  a 
board  of  medical  officers,  whose  decision  in  regard  to  his  eligi- 
bility or  ineligibility  shall  be  final.  Whenever  a medical  board 
cannot  be  assembled,  a reference  shall  be  made  by  order  of  the 
Director  General  to  any  army  medical  officer,  whom  he  may  ap- 
point, or  he  will,  on  the  reports  received,  decide  upon  the  case 
himself. 


It  will  appear  by  this  article,  that  all  the  men  enlisted  in  a recruiting 
district  are  eventually  examined  by  the  staff-surgeon  of  the  dis- 
trict, except  the  few  who  occasionally  enlist  at  the  head-quarters 
of  a regiment  or  depot,  and  are  inspected  by  the  medical  officer 
in  charge.  Those  raised  at  the  head-quarters  of  a recruiting  depot 
are  usually  denominated  “ town  recruits ,”  while  those  enlisted  in 
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other  parts  of  the  district  are  commonly  named  “ country  recruits” 
When  the  staff-surgeon  considers  a country  recruit  ineligible  for 
the  service,  and  a medical  board  concurs  in  that  opinion,  he  is 
commonly  discharged.  By  a circular  letter  from  the  War  Office, 
bearing  date  29th  April  1817,  it  appears  that,  in  consequence  of  a 
number  of  recruits  who  had  been  intermediately  approved  by  me- 
dical officers,  having  been  rejected  by  the  district  surgeons  on  ac- 
count of  disabilities  which  ought  to  have  been  discovered,  the 
Prince  Regent  directed  that,  in  all  such  cases,  the  expense  incurred 
on  account  of  the  recruits  should  be  charged  against  the  medical 
officer  by  whom  they  were  passed  in  the  first  instance.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  order,  a number  of  medical  officers  had  to  pay 
very  heavy  fines,  and  the  ratio  of  recruits  rejected  was  greatly  in- 
creased. The  regulation  of  the  29th  April  1817  was  rescinded  by 
a letter  from  the  War  Office,  bearing  date  11th  March  1822. 

XV.  A similar  course  will  be  adopted  with  respect  to  interme- 
diately approved  recruits,  who  may  be  deemed  ineligible  by 
a regimental  medical  officer  of  the  corps  to  which  they  be- 
long.— Vide  Form  of  Return , Nos.  1 and  2. 

XVI.  The  certificate  of  a district  staff-surgeon,  in  regard  to  the 
fitness  of  a recruit  for  the  service  will  be  deemed  a final  ap- 
proval in  as  far  as  respects  a medical  examination,  except  in 
the  case  of  recruits  for  the  Honourable  East  India  Company’s 
Service. 

“ Whenever  a recruit  who  has  been  approved  by  a district  staff- 
surgeon,  joins  the  head- quarters  of  the  regiment,  whose  fitness 
the  regimental  medical  officer  does  not  feel  himself  justified  in  con- 
firming, the  regimental  medical  officer  is  to  transmit,  through  his 
commanding  officer,  to  the  Director-General  of  the  Army  Medical 
Department,  a report  of  the  case,  showing  in  what  the  unfitness  of 
the  recruit  consists,  and  whether,  in  the  regimental  medical  offi- 
cer’s opinion,  it  has  originated  since  the  recruit  was  approved  by 
the  district  staff-surgeon.” — War  Office  Circular , 22 d Dec.  1832. 
Hitherto  this  Article  (XVI.)  has  remained  a dead  letter,  as  far  as  the 
regular  army  is  concerned ; or  rather  in  practice  it  has  been  usually 
abrogated,  the  approval  of  a recruit  by  a staff-surgeon  being  not 
more  final  than  the  approval  of  one  by  a civil  medical  practitioner. 
Although  a man  is  certified  as  fit  for  the  service  by  a staff-surgeon, 
if  he  be  deemed  ineligible  by  the  medical  officer  in  charge  of  the 
reserve  companies  or  regiment  to  which  the  recruit  belongs,  he  is 
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usually  submitted  to  the  decision  of  a board  of  medical  officers,  in 
the  same  manner  as  is  directed  in  Article  XIV.  I am  not  aware  that 
any  reason  has  been  officially  assigned  for  annulling  Article  XV  L 
and,  consequently,  I plead  ignorance  of  the  circumstances  which 
may  have  led  to  it.  Regimental  officers,  I am  aware,  allege  that 
they  have  a greater  interest  in  selecting  good  recruits  for  the  corps 
to  which  they  belong  than  staff-officers;  and,  perhaps,  on  this  ac- 
count they  have  obtained  the  privilege  of  disapproving  of  the  de- 
cisions of  the  inspecting  field-officers  and  staff-surgeons  of  recruit- 
ing districts.  A staff-surgeon  who  has  been  some  time  employed 
in  the  duty  of  inspecting  recruits,  is  well  aware  that  it  is  highly 
incumbent  on  him  not  to  approve  of  a recruit  who  is  unfit  for  the 
duty  of  a soldier,  but  he  is  also  aware  that  it  is  equally  obligatory 
on  him  not  to  reject  men  unless  they  are  decidedly  unfit  for  ser- 
vice in  the  army.  The  line  of  demarcation  between  these  two 
points  is  so  undefined,  that  I fear  the  most  conscientious  and  skilful 
performance  of  the  duty  of  a district  surgeon  will  not  always  avert 
censure,  in  consequence  of  being  supposed  to  incline  too  much  either 
to  one  side  or  the  other.  Were  the  medical  boards,  to  which  ineli- 
gible recruits  are  referred,  commonly  constituted  of  officers  who 
have  had  more  experience  in  the  inspection  of  recruits  than  dis- 
trict surgeons,  an  appeal  to  their  opinion  and  decision  might  be 
highly  expedient  and  satisfactory ; but  when  a board  happens  to 
be  composed  of  officers  who  have  had  little  or  no  experience  in 
this  duty,  and  some  of  whom  may  never  before  have  examined 
men  with  a view  to  their  fitness  for  the  service,  its  decision  does 
not  always  give  general  satisfaction.  Safety  is  not  insured  by  a 
“ multitude  of  counsellors,”  except  the  counsellors  have  acquired 
wisdom  from  attention  and  experience.  The  examination  of  re- 
cruits is  a daily  occupation  with  district  surgeons  ; and  provided 
they  devote  the  requisite  attention  to  the  subject,  they  are  more 
likely  to  perform  that  duty  impartially,  skilfully,  and  correctly, 
in  every  respect,  than  officers  who  may  not  inspect  ten  recruits 
in  a year. 

With  regard  to  the  importance  of  the  duty  of  inspecting  recruits,  and 
the  attention  and  care  which  is  required  to  perform  that  duty  well, 
I shall  subjoin  two  extracts,  one  from  the  Austrian,  and  another 
from  the  Prussian  official  instructions  on  the  subject,  together 
with  the  opinion  of  two  medical  officers  of  great  experience,  one 
belonging  to  the  French,  and  the  other  to  the  Belgian  army. 

The  first  extract  is  from  the  Austrian  recruiting  regulations : — “ The 
duty  of  inspecting  conscripts  and  recruits  requires  the  utmost  im- 
partiality, skill,  and  circumspection  on  the  part  of  a medical  offi- 
cer : he  has  to  decide  upon  the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  a man  for 
the  army,  and  if  his  decision  be  subsequently  found  incorrect,  he 
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becomes  responsible  for  the  consequences,  and  is  liable  to  a penalty 
which  will  not  be  remitted.” — ( Instructions  from  the  Austrian 
War  Office , Jauuary  1809.) 

The  second  extract  is  from  the  Prussian  regulations  : — “ The  duty 
of  inspecting  recruits,  and  of  determining  whether  they  are  fit  or 
unfit  for  the  military  service  of  the  country,  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  and  responsible  an  army  surgeon  has  to  perform.  To  en- 
able him  to  execute  it  correctly  and  with  suitable  promptitude,  he 
would  require  more  knowledge  and  experience  than  is  generally 
believed : he  must  possess  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  ana- 
tomy, physiology,  and  pathology.  A knowledge  of  these  sciences 
is  essentially  required  to  qualify  him  to  decide  on  the  health  and 
general  efficiency  of  recruits,  and  to  distinguish  between  defects 
that  may  be  real  from  those  that  are  only  feigned.  He  must  also 
be  well  acquainted  with  the  duties  of  the  different  classes  of  sol- 
diers, infantry,  artillery,  and  cavalry,  during  war  as  well  as  in 
peace.  The  qualifications  for  performing  so  important  a duty  can 
be  acquired  only  by  long  service  and  much  experience.  It  is  im- 
possible to  frame  specific  rules  for  the  examination  of  recruits,  so 
as  to  obviate  every  difficulty.  In  a great  variety  of  cases,  the  de- 
cision must  depend  on  the  discretion  and  experience  of  the  in- 
specting medical  officer.” — Regulations  for  the  Medical  Examina- 
tion of  Recruits  for  the  Prussian  Army. 

The  examination  of  conscripts  in  France  resembles,  in  some  mea- 
sure, the  inspection  of  men  who  are  alleged  to  be  disabled  and  un- 
fit for  further  service  in  the  British  army.  In  the  French  army 
the  inspection  of  conscripts  is  conducted  by  a recruiting  board, 
composed  of  civil  and  military  officers,  assisted  by  a medical  offi- 
cer, specially  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  to  whom  the  title  of 
Inspector  is  given.  He  does  not,  however,  form  one  of  the  board, 
being  only  its  assessor,  and  consequently  has  no  vote  in  the  de- 
liberations. The  duty  of  the  medical  officer  has  been  summari- 
ly detailed  in  the  following  passage  by  Beaupre'.  “ Conscripts  are 
entitled  to  have  their  alleged  disabilities  examined  and  duly  ap- 
preciated, for  the  purpose  of  being  exempted  from  serving,  should 
they  be  unfit  for  the  army.  This  right  is  founded  upon  two  princi- 
ples, namely,  that  of  justice  and  humanity,  and  the  interest  of  Go- 
vernment. Medical  officers  who  are  employed  on  this  duty  should 
invariably  be  guided,  in  the  opinion  they  deliver,  by  impartial  jus- 
tice and  the  strictest  equity.  Neither  power  nor  prejudice  should 
have  any  influence  upon  their  decision  ; they  are  equally  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  State  and  of  mankind ; consequently,  they  may  be 
alternately  called  upon  to  defend  the  cause  of  Government  and  to 
plead  the  rights  of  the  people.  Before  they  decide  on  the  fitness 
of  a conscript,  they  should  invariably  keep  in  view  the  irksome- 
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ness  of  the  profession  and  mode  of  life  for  which  he  is  destined, 
more  especially  the  constraint  occasioned  by  military  equipment, 
the  weight  he  will  be  required  to  carry,  the  fatigue  of  marching, 
the  wearisomeness  of  long  standing  in  the  ranks,  the  toil  he  must 
undergo  in  the  performance  of  military  manoeuvres,  and  the  in- 
fluence these  circumstances  may  have  on  the  health,  particularly 
upon  the  organs  of  the  chest.  They  should  never  forget,  that  a 
feeble  puny  conscript  or  recruit  rarely  becomes  an  efficient  sol- 
dier. Slight  disabilities  or  diseases  become  aggravated  by  a mi- 
litary life ; and  a conscript  or  recruit,  who  does  not  possess  ade- 
quate strength  and  health  to  enable  him  to  execute  his  various 
duties  without  much  fatigue,  soon  droops,  infirm  health  supervenes, 
he  is  admitted  into  hospital,  and  in  the  course  of  twelve  or  eighteen 
months  his  disabilities  render  it  necessary  to  discharge  him  from 
the  service.” — ( Beaupre  sur  le  Choix  des  Hommes,  Sfc .) 

Extract  from  a work  by  Dr  Fallot,  Physician  to  the  Belgian  army, 
on  the  inspection  of  recruits,  8cc.  “ The  duty  of  inspecting  con- 
scripts and  recruits  is  not  only  an  important,  but  a very  difficult  task, 
partly  in  consequence  of  the  obscurity  of  the  indications  or  symp- 
toms of  some  disabilities.  But  to  ascertain  the  existence  or  the 
name  of  a disability,  is  not  the  only  difficulty  a medical  officer 
meets  with ; — he  has  also  to  appreciate  the  disqualifying  degree 
of  an  infirmity,  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  upon  the  fitness  or  un- 
fitness of  a man  for  the  army.  Rules  and  regulations  on  this  sub- 
ject, however  carefully  they  may  be  devised,  and  however  minute- 
ly they  may  enter  into  detail,  are  but  very  imperfect  guides.  They 
furnish  an  outline,  it  is  true,  of  the  track  which  requires  to  be  fol- 
lowed ; but  they  do  not  enable  us  to  escape  the  many  mistakes 
into  which  we  may  fall.  Whoever  is  employed  in  the  duty  of 
inspecting  recruits,  ought  to  be  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
anatomy,  physiology,  and  the  diseases  of  the  human  body : and, 
above  all,  he  should  have  devoted  a long  and  careful  attention  to 
the  practice  of  his  profession ; for  in  this  part  of  the  duties  of  a 
medical  officer  there  is  no  substitute  for  experience.” — Memorial 
de  V expert  dans  la  visite  Sanitaire  des  Hommes  de  Guerre.  Par 
L.  Fallot. 

In  Belgium,  when  a physician  or  a surgeon  is  employed  to  examine 
conscripts  or  substitutes  for  the  army, he  takes  the  following  oath: 

“ Je  jure  (promets ) de  me  conformer  exactement  dans  Vexamen  de 
la  constitution  physique,  tant  interieure  qrC exUrieure  des  volontai- 
reSy  inscrits  et  remplagants , designes  pour  le  service  de  la  milice 
nationale , aux  dispositions  arretees  par  la  loi  sur  cette  milice , de 
declarer  franchement  et  de  bonne  foi,  sans  haine  ni  faveur , s' Us 
sont  sujets  a des  maladies  ou  des  infir  mites,  qui  les  rendraient  in- 
capable de  servir. — Ainsi  Dieu  me  soit  en  aide” 
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Dr  Hamilton,  (Duties  of  a Regimental  Surgeon  considered,)  has 
very  graphically  described  the  difficulties  which  a medical  officer 
had  to  contend  with  in  the  inspection  of  recruits  for  the  army 
about  the  year  1782.  “ It  is  the  surgeon’s  duty  (he  says)  to  pass 

recruits,  i.  e.  to  examine  whether  men  enlisted  be  fit  for  the  ser- 
vice. In  performing  this  he  labours  under  some  difficulties ; for 
if  this  man  be  rejected  by  him  as  improper,  the  officer  who  enlist- 
ed him  is  offended, — indeed,  in  all  probability  he  is  a great  loser ; 
for  if  a recruit  be  not  approved  of,  all  that  was  given  him  is  lost 
to  the  officer.  But  if,  to  please  the  officer,  the  surgeon  accepts, 
and  signs  his  name  to  the  sound  list,  he  is  blamed  afterwards  by 
the  regiment,  as  well  as  by  the  commanding  officer,  when  it  is  dis- 
covered the  man  is  always  in  the  sick  reports,  and  really  unfit  for 
a soldier.  Hence  he  must  be  discharged ; the  King  loses  by  him, 
and  the  service  is  injured.  We  may  place  this,  however,  among 
the  surgeon’s  difficulties;  for  he  often  times  finds  himself  in  a di- 
lemma ; and  let  him  act  as  he  will  on  these  occasions,  he  may  be 
sure  of  giving  offence  to  some  party.  It  is  wrong  to  cheat  the 
King  and  sign  a falsehood ; — it  is  a pity  to  put  an  officer,  who  per- 
haps has  only  his  pay  to  support  him,  and  is  now  under  the  in- 
creased expense  of  the  recruiting  service,  to  the  loss  he  must  sus- 
tain by  rejecting  his  recruit.”  Dr  Hamilton  is,  so  far  as  I know, 
the  earliest  medical  author  who  alludes  to  the  duty  of  examining 
recruits.  I have  not  been  able  to  learn  when  the  assistance  of  me- 
dical officers  was  first  required  in  the  examination  of  recruits  in 
the  British  army. 

In  addition  to  the  difficulties  attending  the  duty  of  the  inspecting 
recruits,  enumerated  by  Dr  Hamilton,  a district  surgeon,  when  he 
approves  of  a recruit  who  is  subsequently  deemed  ineligible  for 
the  service  by  a medical  board,  is  liable  to  be  called  upon  by  the 
General  Commanding  in  Chief,  and  by  the  Director-General  of  the 
Medical  Department,  to  give  his  reasons  for  passing  him.  The  only 
reason  which  a district  surgeon  can  render  is  that  he  considered  the 
recruit  fit  for  military  duty ; and  as  he  can  have  but  a very  imper- 
fect, if  any  recollection  of  the  man,  what  more  can  be  expected  ? In 
general  the  members  of  medical  boards  have  had  but  little  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  duty  of  inspecting  recruits ; and,  consequent- 
ly, no  great  deference  is  usually  paid  to  their  opinion.  It  is  not  a rare 
circumstance  for  a district  staff-surgeon  to  appove  of  a recruit  who 
he  knows  had  been  formerly  found  unfit  by  a medical  board.  In- 
deed, a district  surgeon  who  considered  a recruit  qualified  for  the 
service  would  not  be  warranted  in  rejecting  him  merely  on  ac- 
count of  a different  opinion  having  been  expressed  in  regard  to 
his  fitness  by  a medical  board  at  a former  period. 
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Colonel  Robinson,  who  published  A Letter  to  a General  Officer  on 
the  Recruiting  Service  in  1811,  highly  disapproved  of  the  mode 
of  inspection,  and  the  rejection  of  recruits  by  district  surgeons, 
who,  he  says,  “ are  so  hampered  by  their  instructions,  that  they 
cannot  freely  exercise  their  own  judgment  in  performing  their  duty, 
and  great  numbers  of  actually  serviceable  men  are  in  conse- 
quence entirely  lost  to  the  army.”  When  Colonel  Robinson  pub- 
lished his  letter,  he  was  Inspecting  Field  Officer  of  the  London 
District ; and,  as  he  had  much  experience  in  the  recruiting  service, 
his  opinion  deserves  careful  consideration. 

Medical  boards  and  military  officers  are  commonly  more  credulous 
than  district  surgeons,  who  find  from  experience  that  they  are 
very  liable  to  be  deceived,  if  much  dependence  is  placed  upon  the 
testimony  of  recruits  regarding  disabilities  which  have  no  obvious 
cause.  When  a recruit  is  attested  he  swears  that  he  does  not  suf- 
fer under  any  disability  or  disorder  which  impedes  the  free  use 
of  his  limbs,  or  unfits  him  for  ordinary  labour,  but  sometimes,  when 
a man  joins  his  depot,  he  alleges  that  he  labours  under  some  dis- 
ability, such  as  lameness,  or  dimness  of  vision,  and  on  account  of 
these  alleged  infirmities  recruits  are  occasionally  found  unfit  for 
the  service  by  a board.  I have  seen  a copy  of  a letter  from  a 
staff-officer,  high  in  rank,  serving  on  a foreign  station,  of  which 
the  following  passage  is  an  extract : “ As  old  soldiers,  who  have 
been  discharged  and  sent  home,  frequently  are  returned  as  re- 
cruits ; and  men  suffering  from  fractured  skulls,  with  plates  intro- 
duced into  their  heads,  have  found  means  to  be  enlisted,”  &c.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  men  who  wished  to  be  discharged  would  re- 
late such  stories ; but  what  opinion  could  they  entertain  of  the 
common  sense  of  the  officers  who  credited  their  fictions  ? 

In  the  duty  of  inspecting  recruits,  officers  of  experience  and  obser- 
vation are  guided,  in  a great  degree,  by  their  knowledge  of  the 
duties  and  habits  of  soldiers ; whereas  young  officers,  or  officers 
who  have  had  but  little  experience  in  this  particular  branch  of 
duty,  are  apt  to  be  more  influenced  by  the  letter  than  the  spirit  of 
the  “ Instructions,”  and  frequently  consider  men  disqualified  for 
the  service  on  account  of  a blemish  which  a more  experienced  offi- 
cer would  not  deem  a disqualification  for  the  service,  or  the  exist- 
ence of  which  they  might  think  so  doubtful  as  not  to  warrant 
rejection.  I have  known  recruits  who  were  approved  by  staff-sur- 
geons of  much  experience,  and  who  were  reported  ineligible  by 
regimental  medical  officers,  and  subsequently  found  unfit  by  me- 
dical boards,  on  account  of  alleged  blemishes  of  a very  unimport- 
ant or  doubtful  character, — for  example,  a slightly  enlarged  state 
of  the  veins  of  the  scrotum  ; imperfect  execution  of  the  “ goose  step  ;” 
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loss  of  the  first  joint  of  the  middle  finger  of  the  left  hand ; the  ci- 
catrix of  a scald  on  the  thigh,  which  was  not  concealed  hy  a kilt.  A 
collection  of  the  alleged  disabilities  for  which  medical  boards  have 
found  recruits  unfit  for  the  service,  would  be  both  an  amusing  and 
an  instructive  document.  I am  well  aware  that  instances  occa- 
sionally occur  of  recruits,  respecting  whose  efficiency  two  officers, 
of  whatever  standing,  rank,  or  experience  in  the  army,  may  con- 
scientiously entertain  different  opinions,  without  any  reflection 
upon  the  attention  or  ability  of  either. 

XVII.  To  enable  a man  who  secures  a deserter  to  receive 
the  usual  reward,  a certificate  of  his  fitness  for  the  service  must 
be  produced  to  the  magistrate  who  commits  him.  In  the  exa- 
mination of  a deserter,  medical  officers  will  recollect  that  he  is 
already  in  the  service,  consequently  he  should  not  be  found  un- 
fit for  military  duty,  unless  he  suffers  under  a serious  disquali- 
fying disability,  such  as  would  render  it  necessary  to  discharge 
a soldier  from  the  army. 

Were  a similar  degree  of  strictness  observed  in  regard  to  the  fitness 
of  deserters  as  of  recruits,  many  a soldier  who  knew  that  he  had 
a slight  blemish,  such  as  a little  enlargement  of  the  veins  of  a leg, 
or  might  easily  feign  one,  would  desert  in  the  hope  of  being  cer- 
tified unfit  for  the  service,  and  thus  obtain  his  discharge,  when 
he  pleased  to  surrender  himself.  Deserters  who  are  returned  unfit 
for  service  receive  a protecting  certificate  from  the  Adjutant-Ge- 
neral. I have  inspected  deserters  who  were  brought  to  me  with 
extensive  sloughs  on  the  legs,  apparently  occasioned  by  the  recent 
application  of  aquafortis ; to  have  certified  these  men  unfit  would 
have  been  to  become  the  dupe  of  their  knavery.  Deserters  some- 
times voluntarily  mutilate  themselves  after  they  are  taken,  and 
before  they  are  brought  to  a medical  officer  for  inspection. 

XV III.  Every  recruit  who  has  not  passed  through  small-pox, 
or  vaccine  disease,  is  if  possible  to  be  vaccinated  by  the  inspect- 
ing medical  officer;  and  if  the  exigencies  of  the  service  will 
not  permit  this  to  be  done,  the  circumstance  is  to  be  reported 
to  the  surgeon  of  the  corps  to  which  the  man  belongs. 

XIX.  The  books  required  to  be  kept  in  regard  to  this  branch 
of  the  duty  of  a medical  officer,  are  : — 

1 . A register  of  recruits,  which  is  to  be  ruled  so  as  to  con- 
tain the  following  heads  : 
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A.  — Date  of  examination, 

B.  — Regiment. 

C.  — Name  of  each  recruit. 

D.  — Age. 

E.  — Country  of  birth  (as  England,  Ireland,  or  Scotland). 

F.  — Previous  occupation,  or  station  in  life. 

G.  — Small-pox  or  cow-pox. 

H.  — Remarks  and  observations. 

&.  A letter  and  return  book. 

3.  A vaccination  register. 

XX.  Medical  officers  attached  to  recruiting  depots  will  for- 
ward to  the  Director  General  a numerical  return,  dated  on  the 
1st  of  each  month,  of  the  recruits  examined,  with  the  numbers 
rejected  and  approved  during  the  preceding  month. 

XXI.  District  surgeons  and  regimental  medical  officers  are 
directed  to  transmit  to  the  Director  General  an  annual  return  of 
the  recruits  they  examine. — Vide  Form  of  Return , No.  3. 

XXII.  When  district  surgeons  have  the  charge  of  sick,  they 
are  to  comply  with  the  regulations  issued  for  the  guidance  of 
regimental  medical  officers  in  the  exercise  of  their  duty,  and  to 
forward  similar  returns. 

(Signed)  J.  M‘Grigor,  Director  General. 

FORM  OF  RETURNS. 

No.  1. 


Return  of  (one  or  more  recruits)  who  have  joined  the  Recruit- 
ing Depot  or  Regiment,  and  who,  upon  examination,  have 
been  considered  ineligible  for  His  Majesty’s  Service. 


NAME.  j 

Date  of 
Enlistment. 

Intermediately 
approved  by 

Cause  of 
Ineligibility. 

Signatures 

Surgeon. 

Commanding  Officer. 

D 
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No.  2. 


Proceedings  of  a Board  of  Medical  Officers,  assembled  by  or- 
der of  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  upon 

the  state  of  A.  B.,  a Recruit,  who  has  been  considered  ineligi- 
ble for  service,  by 


Members  of  the  Board. 

The  Board, having  carefully  examined  A . B.  a Recruit  belong- 
ing to  Regiment,  who  has  been  deemed  ineligible  for  the 

service,  by  in  consequence  of  \here 

insert  the  cause  of  the  alleged  disability ~|,  and  find  that  he 
[ here  describe  the  kind  and  degree  of  whatever  disability 
he  may  labour  under ],  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  above-nam- 
ed recruit  is  for  the  service. 


Signatures  of  the  Members  J 
of  the  Board.  1 

The  decision  of  a board  of  medical  officers  is  commonly  conclu- 
sive, and  the  opinion  or  finding  forthwith  acted  upon,  but  their 
proceedings  are,  however,  liable  to  be  revised  ; at  any  rate  I was 
a member  of  a medical  board,  which  was  called  upon  by  the  Ad- 
jutant General  through  Dr  Renny,  Director  General  of  Hospitals 
in  Ireland,  to  assign  reasons  for  the  finding  which  we  had  given 
in  regard  to  the  inefficiency  of  a recruit,  and  in  consequence  of 
which  he  had  been  rejected.  As  the  recruit  in  question  was  not 
produced  for  a second  examination  by  the  board,  the  members 
had  it  not  in  their  power  to  reconsider  the  evidence  upon  which 
they  had  pronounced  an  opinion,  namely,  the  appearance  of  the 
man  himself,  and,  consequently,  could  not  revise  their  finding  and 
final  decision  in  respect  to  his  unfitness. 

In  Ireland,  when  a board  was  ordered  to  examine  recruits  who  were 
considered  ineligible  by  a district  staff-surgeon,  or  by  the  medical 
officer  of  a regiment,  it  was  customary,  and  perhaps  the  practice  still 
prevails,  to  inform  the  members  that,  “ in  the  event  of  the  recruit 
being  pronounced  unfit  to  be  retained,  it  is  desirable  that  the  board 
should  express  its  opinion  as  to  the  probability  of  his  being  unable 
to  impose  on  the  public  by  re-entering  the  service and  when  a 
recruit  was  found  unfit,  the  board  usually  added,  “ that  he  is 
not  likely  to  re-enter  the  service.”  The  question  respect- 
ing “ the  probability  of  a recruit  being  again  enabled  to  im- 
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pose  on  the  public,”  is  often  very  difficult  to  solve.  It  in- 
volves two  important  points, the  cognizable  and  disabling  na- 
ture of  the  infirmity;  and  secondly , the  talents,  experience,  and 
judgment  of  the  medical  officers  before  whom  he  is  brought  for 
examination.  The  circumstance  of  a recruit  having  been  approv- 
ed, appears  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  possibility,  if  not  the 
probability,  of  his  being  approved  again,  should  he  present  him- 
self for  examination. 


No.  3. 

Return  of  Recruits  inspected  at  the  Recruiting  Depot  or 
Regiment,  from  the  1st  January  , to  the  31st  Decern- 
her  inclusive 


Approved 

Rejected 

Total  Inspected 


CAUSES  OF  REJECTION. 


Unsound  Health 
Weak  Intellect 
Traces  of  Scrofula 
Muscular  Tenuity 
Chronic  cutaneous  affections 
Specks  on  the  Cornea 
Cataract  . 

Deafness 

Loss  of  many  Teeth 


Defective  condition  of  the  Superior  Extremities,  in  conse-  ) 
quence  of  Old  Fractures,  Contractions,  &c.  &c.  . \ 

Deformed  Spine 

( Right  sic 
l Left  side 

t , ( Both  side 

Laxity  of  the  Ring  of  the  external  oblique  Muscles 


Hernia,  Inguinal 


Varicose  Veins,  left  Spermatic  Chord 
Ditto  right  ditto 
Disease  of  the  left  Testicle 
Ditto  of  the  right  ditto 
Hydrocele,  both  Testicles 
Ditto  right 


Right  sid 
Left  side 


No. 
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Hydrocele,  left  Testicle  ..... 

Defective  condition  of  the  Inferior  Extremities,  in  conse-  ^ 
quence  of  Old  Fractures,  Malformation,  &c.  &c.  . > 

Varicose  Veins  of  both  Legs  ..... 

Ditto  of  the  right  Leg  .... 

Ditto  of  the  left  ..... 

Ulcers,  Wounds,  or  Cicatrices  of  ditto  .... 

Traces  of  Corporal.  Punishment  .... 

&c.  &c.  &c. — ( Vide  Note , No.  VI. ) 

Obscure  or  doubtful  Disabilities. — The  instructions  relative 
to  the  inspection  of  recruits  are  more  particularly  calculated  to 
prevent  men  from  being  approved  for  the  army  who  suffer  under 
concealed  (dissimulated)  disabilities ; and  when  an  army  is  re- 
cruited by  voluntary  enlistment,  this  is  certainly  the  class  of  in- 
firmities concerning  which  a medical  officer  should  be  especially 
on  his  guard.  But  as  many  recruits  regret  enlisting  before  they 
are  inspected,  some  of  them  endeavour  to  be  relieved  from  enlist- 
ment, by  alleging  that  they  are  liable  to  certain  disabilities,  such 
as  vertigo,  frequent  headach,  short  sight,  occasional  haemoptysis, 
chronic  rheumatism,  epilepsy,  periodic  asthma,  incontinence  of 
urine,  weakness  of  memory,  and  partial  lameness.  A medical 
officer  requires  to  be  on  the  watch,  lest  he  should  be  imposed 
upon  by  the  feigning  (simulation)  of  disqualifying  infirmities,  as 
well  as  to  detect  and  recognize  concealed  disabilities. 

The  following  disabilities  may  exist  without  the  knowledge  of 
a recruit,  and  they  may  also  escape  the  cognizance  of  a very  care- 
ful medical  officer,  incipient  consumption , aneurism  of  an 
arterial  trunk , lumbar  abscess , certain  degrees  of  weakness 
of  intellect. 

Efficiency  required  of  different  branches  of  the  Service. — 
According  to  Dr  Jackson,  the  duty  imposed  upon  medical  offi- 
cers in  the  inspection  of  recruits  is  “ not  to  select  what  is  every 
way  good,  but  to  reject  what  is  absolutely  unfit.”  The  instruc- 
tions, however,  direct  that  no  recruit  is  to  be  approved,  unless 
he  possesses  “ adequate  strength  for  the  duties  which  he  may  be 
called  upon  to  perform,”  and  a medical  officer  will  require  to  take 
into  consideration  the  specific  duties  of  different  branches  of  the 
army,  for  which  the  recruit  may  be  intended. 

Ordnance  Department. — Recruits  for  this  branch  of  the 
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service  ought  to  be  powerful  athletic  men.  The  duties  of  the 
field,  and  even  of  the  arsenal,  are  laborious,  and  require  great 
strength.  In  some  respects,  however,  artillery-men  undergo  less 
fatigue  than  infantry  of  the  line.  They  do  not,  in  general, 
carry  their  knapsack  on  a march,  and  are  little  exposed  to  night 
duty. 

Cavalry. — Dragoons  are  almost  constantly  employed  either 
at  drill  or  in  the  stables,  but  their  duty  is  not  commonly  very 
fatiguing.  As  they  do  not  carry  their  necessaries,  a march  does 
not  add  so  much  to  their  exertions  as  to  those  of  infantry  soldiers, 
and  on  active  service  they  are  generally  much  better  protected 
from  vicissitudes  of  weather.  According  to  the  Prussian  regu- 
lations for  the  examination  of  recruits,  an  equal  degree  of  care 
is  not  required  in  the  examinations  of  men  whose  chests  are  con- 
tracted, or  whose  limbs  are  ill-formed,  if  intended  for  cavalry, 
as  if  for  infantry  corps.  The  following  blemishes  do  not  dis- 
qualify men  for  service  in  the  Prussian  cavalry  ; the  deformity 
usually  denominated  in-kneed,  cicatrices  of  ulcers  on  the  legs, 
loss  of  a great  toe,  moderately  deformed  feet,  and  flatness  of 
the  soles  of  the  feet. 

Infantry. — An  infantry  soldier  does  not  usually  undergo 
much  fatigue  during  peace,  but  on  active  service  he  is  exposed 
to  perhaps  greater  fatigue  than  either  artillery-men  or  dragoons. 
On  a march  he  is  obliged  to  carry  his  knapsack,  accoutrements, 
&c.  which  weigh  about  sixty  pounds.  He  is  also  liable  to  much 
night  duty.  Infantry  soldiers  look  sooner  old  than  persons 
in  civil  life,  so  do  sailors, — a circumstance  which  perhaps  de- 
pends chiefly  on  night  duties  and  disturbed  sleep;  This  branch 
of  the  army  has  always  a larger  proportion  of  sickness  and  per- 
haps of  mortality  than  either  the  ordnance  or  cavalry,  which 
probably  arises  from  greater  fatigue  and  more  frequent  exposure 
to  the  vicissitudes  of  weather.  Recruits  for  the  infantry  should, 
therefore,  as  far  as  regards  health  and  muscular  capability,  be 
selected  with  even  more  care  than  for  cavalty  corps. 
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Note  I.  page  1. 
Form  of  Attestation. 


UNLIMITED  SERVICE. 
ATTESTATION  FOR  REGIMENTS. 


4.  Whatis  your  trade  or  calling  ? ~ 

5.  Are  you  an  apprentice  ? 

6.  Are  you  married  ? 

7.  Are  you  ruptured,  or  lame 
have  you  ever  been  subject  to 
fits ; or  have  you  any  disabi- 
lity or  disorder  which  im_ 
pedes  the  free  use  of  your  I 
limbs,  or  unfits  you  for  ordi-  j 
nary  labour  ? 

8.  Are  you  willing  to  be  a 


ment  of 

until  you  shall  be  legally  dis- 
charged ? 


QUESTIONS. 

To  be  separately  asked  by  the 
Magistrate. 


ANSWERS. 


To  be  sworn  to  by  the  Recruit. 


1.  What  is  your  name  ? 


m or 


3.  What  is  your  age  ? 


Years.  Months. 


ed  to  serve  in  the 
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9.  On  what  day,  and  by  whom  > ^ 

were  you  enlisted  ? * — ) 

10.  For  what  bounty  did  you  en- 
list ? 

11.  Do  you  now  belong  to  the 

militia  ? f 

12.  Do  you  belong  to  any  others 

regiment,  or  to  the  Marines,  \ 
Ordnance,  or  Navy? \ 


13.  Have  you  ever  served  in  the 
army,  marines,  ordnance,  or 
navy ? J . 


[ 


A do  make  oath  that  the 

above  questions  have  been  separately  put  to  me;  that  the  answers 
thereto  have  been  read  over  to  me ; and  that  they  are  the  same  that  I 
gave,  and  are  true. 

I do  also  make  oath,  that  I will  be  faithful  and  bear  true  allegiance 
to  Her  Majesty,  Her  Heirs,  and  Successors,  and  that  I will,  as  in  duty 
bound,  honestly  and  faithfully  defend  Her  Majesty,  Her  Heirs,  and 
Successors,  in  Person,  Crown,  and  Dignity,  against  all  enemies,  and 
will  observe  and  obey  all  orders  of  Her  Majesty,  Her  Heirs,  and  Suc- 
cessors, and  of  the  generals  and  officers  set  over  me. 

So  help  me  God. 

Witness  my  hand, 

Sworn  before  me,  at 

this  day  of 

One  Thousand  Eight 
Hundred  and 

Signature  of  the  Magistrate. 

The  recruit  cannot  be  attested  sooner  than  twenty-four  hours,  nor  later 
than  four  days  after  his  enlistment — 33d  Clause  of  Mutiny  Act. 

f The  magistrate  is  directed,  in  putting  the  11th  question  to  the  recruit,  and 
before  he  receives  his  answer,  distinctly  to  apprize  the  recruit,  that  if  he  belongs 
to  the  militia  and  denies  the  fact,  he  is  liable  to  six  months’  imprisonment. 

+ If  so,  the  recruit  is  to  state  the  particulars  of  his  former  service,  and  the 
cause  of  his  discharge,  and  is  to  produce  the  certificate  of  his  discharge,  if  he 
has  it  with  him. 


__  | Signature  of 
\ the  Recruit. 

Witness  present* 
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ARTICLES  OF  WAR. 


First  and  Second  Articles  of  the  Second  Section . 

1.  “ Any  officer  or  soldier,  who  shall  begin,  excite,  cause,  or  join  in 
any  mutiny  or  sedition,  in  any  of  our  land  or  marine  forces,  or  in  any 
party,  post,  detachment,  or  guard,  on  any  pretence  whatever ; or  who, 
being  present  at  any  mutiny  or  sedition,  shall  not  use  his  utmost  en- 
deavour to  suppress  the  same ; or  who,  coming  to  the  knowledge  of 
any  mutiny  or  intended  mutiny,  shall  not  without  delay,  give  informa- 
tion to  his  commanding  officer  or 

2 “ Who  shall  desert  from  our  service,  (whether  or  not  he  shall  re- 
enlist therein ;)  shall  suffer  death , or  such  other  punishment  as  by  a 
general  Court  Martial  shall  be  awarded.” 

Description  of 
Age,  apparently 

Height  Feet  Inches. 

Complexion 

Eyes 

Hair 

Any  distinctive  mark. 

To  wit , } I one  of  Her  Majesty’s  Justices 

j of  the  Peace  of  do  hereby  certify 

that  the  above  is  the  description  of  the  recruit, 

and  in  my  presence  all  the  foregoing  questions  were 
put  to  the  said  that  the  answers  written 

opposite  to  them  are  those  which  he  gave  to  me ; and  that  the  1st  and 
2d  articles  of  the  2d  section  of  the  Articles  of  War  were  read  over  to 
him,  that  he  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  fidelity,  that  he  received 
the  sum  of  on  being  attested  this  day,  and  that  I have 

given  him  a duplicate  of  this  certificate,  signed  with  my  name. 

I Signature  of  the 
l Magistrate. 


SURGEON’S  CERTIFICATE. 

I have  examined  the  above-named  recruit,  and  find  that  he  has  no 
rupture  nor  mark  of  an  old  wound  or  ulcer  adhering  to  the  bone  : he 
is  free  from  varicose  veins  of  the  legs,  and  has  the  full  power  of  motion 
of  the  joints  and  limbs.  He  is  well  formed,  and  has  no  scrofulous  af- 
fection of  the  glands,  scald  head,  or  other  inveterate  cutaneous  erup- 
tions ) and  he  is  free  from  any  trace  of  corporal  punishment.  His  re- 
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spiration  is  easy,  and  his  lungs  appear  to  be  sound.  He  has  the  per- 
fect use  of  his  eyes  and  ears.  His  general  appearance  is  healthy,  and 
he  possesses  strength  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  undergo  the  fatigue 
to  which  soldiers  are  liable.  I consider  him  fit  for  Her  Majesty’s  ser- 
vice. He  has  the  following  particular  marks  or  scars. 

Dated  this  day  of 


Signature  of) 

Surgeon.  ) 

Confirmed,  Surgeon  to Regiment. 

having  been  finally  approved,  I caused 
his  name,  age,  date  of  attestation,  and  every  prescribed  particular,  to 
be  recorded  in  the  regimental  register,  with  the  No.  affixed  to 

his  name ; and  I certify  that  I am  satisfied  with  the  correctness  of  this 
attestation,  and  that  the  forms  required  by  the  Mutiny  Act  appear  to 
have  been  complied  with. 


Date 


( Signature , Officer 
\ Commanding. 


Note  II.  page  10. 

Extract  from  Evidence  delivered  before  His  Majesty's  Commissioners 
for  inquiring  into  the  System  of  Military  Punishments  in  the  Army 
March  15,  1836. 

Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

“ Question  5806. — Has  any  mode  ever  suggested  itself  to  your  Grace, 
by  which  a better  class  of  persons  might  be  induced  to  enter  into  the 
army,  under  the  present  mode  of  voluntary  enlistment  ? I should  say 
not.  The  objection  to  entering  into  the  army,  in  my  opinion,  is  the 
severity  and  regularity  of  the  duty,  the  regularity  of  the  discipline, 
and  the  life  which  the  soldier  is  obliged  to  lead,  and  which  you  must 
oblige  him  to  lead  j the  climates  to  which  he  is  exposed,  and  the  con- 
stancy of  the  service  in  those  climates.  I do  not  think  that  a better 
description  of  persons  would  be  induced  to  enlist  than  at  present,  vo» 
luntarily,  not  even  for  any  bounty,  because  the  amount  of  the  bounty 
is  no  consideration.  * * * I do  not  think  any  bounty  would  procure 
the  service  of  a better  description  of  men  than  is  enlisted  at  present,” 
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Note  III.  page  14. 

Statement  of  the  Mean  Ratio  of  Mortality  which  occurred  among  the 
Troops  employed  at  the  following  Stations,  from  1st  January  1831 
to  2>\st  December  1836,  being  a Period  of  Seven  Years. 


Stations. 

Annual  ratio  of  Mortality 
within  the  specified  periods 
of  Life,  per  1000  of  the 
mean  strength. 

O 

o o~ 
•2®P5 
soJS 

III 

P 

18 

to 

25. 

25 

to 

33. 

33 

to 

40. 

40 

to 

50. 

| Mean  an 
Mortality 
1 all  Ages, 
1837. 

^ g f Dragoon  Guards 
« o J and  Dragoons, 

13.9 

14.0 

17.3 

26.7 

15.3 

’3  "I  Household  Cav. 

14.7 

11.4 

16.3 

22.8 

14.5 

3 15  C Foot  Guards, 

22.3 

22.5 

17.7 

27.5 

21.6 

Gibraltar, 

18.7 

23.6 

29.5 

34.4 

22.3 

Malta, 

13.0 

23.3 

34.0 

56.7 

22.3 

Ionian  Islands, 

12.2 

20.1 

24.4 

24.2 

19.3 

Windward  and  Leeward 
Islands, 

50.0 

74.0 

97.0 

123.0 

67.0 

J amaica. 

70.0 

107.0 

131  0 

128.0 

91.0 

Bermuda, 

16.5 

42.0 

42.0 

76. 

28.9 

Upper  and  Lr.  Canada, 

19.7 

27.7 

37.7 

35.7 

25.7 

Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick, 

14. 

22.5 

30.8 

41.5 

20.3 

Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

9. 

20.6 

29.7 

32.0 

17.6 

Mauritius, 

20.6 

38.0 

52.7 

86.7 

34.7 

Ceylon, 

24.0 

55.0 

86.4 

126.6 

48.3 

New  South  Wales, 

9.8 

18.2 

17.6 

20.9 

14.1 

Bombay, 

18.2 

34.6 

46.8 

71.1 

331 

Madras, 

26. 

59  3 

70.7 

86.5 

52.2 

Bengal, 

23.8 

50.3 

50.6 

83  3 

44.5 

Noxious  agents  or  causes  of  mortality  exist  in  all  countries,  and  these 
causes  of  mortality  will  have  greater  or  less  influence  upon  the  human 
body,  in  proportion  to  its  conservative  powers.  The  rate  of  mortality 
among  a body  of  troops  is  therefore  in  some  degree  a test  of  the  existence, 
and  a measure  of  the  power  of  these  destructive  agents.  It  has  long  been 
supposed  that  the  conservative  powers  of  the  constitution  acquired 
strength  by  length  of  residence  in  unhealthy  climates,  but  this  inference 
or  conjecture  derives  no  confirmation  from  statistical  investigation,  for 
example,  the  observation  in  regard  to  Jamaica  in  the  above  statement 
one  man  in  seven  dies  annually  in  Jamaica,  and  the  strength  is  usually 
kept  up  by  young  recruits  varying  from  19  to  21  years  of  age.  Now,  if 
the  conservative  powers  of  the  constitution  gained  strength  by  length  of 
residence  in  Jamaica,  the  ratio  of  mortality  between  the  ages  of  25  and 
33  should  be  very  obviously  lower  than  during  the  period  between  the 
ages  18  and  25,  but  the  reverse  is  the  case,  not  only  in  regard  to  Jamaica, 
but  also  in  regard  to  the  Windward  and  Leeward  Island  station,  and 
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uniformly  in  all  the  other  stations,  both  in  the  temperate  and  torrid 
zones.  I may  also  state  that  the  mortality  of  epidemics  has  been  found 
to  follow  the  general  law  of  the  mortality  of  age. 

Note  IV.  page  18. 

Estimate  of  the  annual  number  of  Recruits  required  for  the  British 
Army. 

Statement  of  the  effective  Strength  of  the  British  Army  employed  at 
Home,  and  on  Foreign  Service— the  number  of  Deaths,  and  the  ratio 
of  Mortality,  together  with  the  number  Discharged  for  a period  of 
ten  years,— or  from  1819  to  1828  inclusive. 


Years. 

Effective 
strength, 
25th  Dec. 
at  Home. 

j Died. 

1 Proportion 
1 of  Deaths 
per  cent. 

(Effective 
strength, 
25th  Dec. 
Foreign 
Service. 

Died. 

Proportion 
of  Deaths 
per  cent. 

Discharged. 

1819, 

53,380 

492 

0.9 

54,992 

3755 

6.3 

15,940 

1820, 

54,527 

740 

1.1 

50,557 

2584 

5.1 

7,654 

1821, 

37,988 

620 

1.6 

51,277 

2220 

4.2 

19,965 

1822, 

41,530 

560 

1.3 

46.709 

2692 

5.7 

7,300 

1823, 

40,786 

566 

1.3 

48,995 

1981 

4.0 

5,250 

1824, 

42,585 

651 

1.5 

49,888 

2257 

4.5 

4,925 

1825, 

57,048 

854 

1.6 

53,755 

3849 

7.1 

5,703 

1826, 

48,826 

1082 

2.2 

58,339 

4513 

7.7 

8,613 

1827, 

47,747 

824 

1.7 

58,440 

3713 

6.3 

5,670 

1828, 

46,193 

828 

1.8 

58,592 

2814 

4.7 

4,471 

Total, 

470,610 

531,534 

Mean 

of  ten 

47,061 

721 

1.5 

53,153 

3037 

5.7 

8,549 

years, 

! 

Years. 


1819, 

1820, 

1821, 

1822, 

1823, 

1824, 

1825, 

1826, 

1827, 

1828, 

Aggregate  Strength  ) 
and  Decrement.  £ 

Mean  of  10  Years, 


General  Abstract. 
Strength. 


108,372 

105,084 

89,265 

88,239 

89,781 

92,473 

110,803 

107,165 

106,187 

104,785 


1,002,144 


100,214 


Decrement  by  Deaths 
and  Discharges. 


20,187* 

10,977* 

22,805* 

10,552* 

7,799 

7,833 

10,406 

14,208* 

10,207 

8,113 

123,078 


12,307 


From  this  abstract  it  appears  that  the  mean  annual  decrement  of  the 
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army  by  death  and  discharges,  for  a period  of  ten  years,  amounted  to 
1 2,308 ; but  an  exact  or  conclusive  inference  cannot  be  drawn  from  this 
circumstance  in  regard  to  the  ordinary  decrement  by  death  and  dis- 
abilities, and  the  annual  number  of  recruits  required  to  keep  up  the 
strength  of  the  army,  inasmuch  as  it  is  more  than  probable  that  dur- 
ing the  years  marked  with  an  asterisk  the  number  of  discharges  may 
have  been  considerably  increased  by  the  reduction  or  disbandment 
of  one  or  more  regiments.  The  decrement  by  desertions,  it  will  be 
recollected,  is  not  included  in  the  above  return.  In  all  likelihood, 
the  annual  number  of  recruits  required  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  in  the 
British  army  arising  from  death,  discharges,  and  desertion  during  a pe- 
riod of  peace  will  amount  to  about  11,000  or  12,000  men. 

Note  V.  page  35. 

Flatness  of  the  Soles  of  the  Feet.  ( Circular  addressed  to  the  Medical 
Officers  of  the  Prussian  Army , by  Gorcke,  Director-General  of 
the  Medical  Department .) 

In  the  examination  of  recruits  mistakes  are  often  made  by  confound- 
ing two  different  kinds  of  deformity  of  the  feet,  of  which  one  is  in 
common  language  termed  fat  feet,  the  other  broad feet.  Want  of  due 
discrimination  in  this  respect  gives  rise  to  errors  on  the  part  of  a me- 
dical officer  who  is  directed  to  examine  whether  a recruit  be  fit  for  mi- 
litary service.  The  following  observations  will,  it  is  hoped,  obviate 
such  mistakes  in  future.  In  the  flat  foot  the  bones  of  the  leg  are  for 
the  most  part  natural ; there  is,  however,  an  irregularity  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  bones  are  placed  on  the  foot,  and  in  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  their  distant  extremities  with  respect  to  the  bones  of  the  tarsus. 
The  inner  ankle  is  very  prominent,  and  is  placed  lower  than  usual.  A 
hollow  exists  below  the  outer  ankle,  of  a greater  or  less  extent,  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  the  deformity.  The  dorsum,  or  back  of  the  foot,  is 
not  sufficiently  arched ; the  foot  is  broader  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
ankle  than  near  to  the  toes.  The  inner  side  of  the  foot,  which  in  a well- 
formed  person  is  concave,  is  flat  and  sometimes  convex.  When  a flat 
foot  is  placed  on  the  ground,  the  sole  projects  so  much  on  the  inside  that 
the  finger  cannot  be  introduced  below  it.  A person  with  flat  feet 
usually  walks  with  his  knees  bent,  and  assumes  an  attitude  like  a man 
when  he  pushes  forward  a wheelbarrow.  He  rests  upon  the  inner  side 
of  the  sole,  and  the  usual  degree  of  motion  of  the  ankle  joint  is  impeded. 

Flatness  of  the  soles  of  the  feet  is  almost  never  seen  among  the  high- 
er ranks  of  society,  and  very  rarely  among  females.  Children  under 
ten  years  of  age  are  seldom  affected  with  this  deformity.  It  is  there- 
fore possible  that  the  disposition  to  flatness  of  the  soles  of  the  feet  may 
exist  in  childhood,  although  the  full  developement  of  the  deformity 
does  not  take  place  until  the  body  is  nearly  fully  grown. 

The  remote  cause  of  flatness  of  the  soles  of  the  feet  is  not  satisfac- 
torily known.  Individuals  who  have  this  deformity  in  one  foot  only, 
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usually  attribute  it  to  an  injury,  as  a sprain,  &c. ; and  when  both  feet 
are  affected,  they  commonly  aver  that  they  have  had  flat  feet  from 
childhood.  Whatever  notion  we  may  entertain  of  the  origin  of  the  de- 
formity, it  has  no  other  foundation  but  conjecture  or  analogy.  There 
is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  bones,  or  even  the  ligaments,  are 
diseased  in  flat  feet.  In  all  probability  the  deformity  consists  in  a 
sinking  of  the  arch  of  the  os  calcis,  and  a corresponding  displacement 
of  the  astragalus,  whereby  the  inner  surfaces  of  these  bones  become 
the  inferior,  and  the  exterior  surface  the  superior.  When  a foot  is  re- 
markably flat,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  there  is  a subluxation  of  the  an- 
terior articular  surface  of  the  head  of  the  astragalus  from  the  posterior 
articular  surface  of  the  os  naviculare,  and  an  elongation  of  some  of 
the  ligaments  which  connect  the  bones.  These  circumstances  would 
give  rise  to  the  appearances  by  which  the  deformity  is  distinguished, 
viz.  the  altered  position  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  the  flattening  of  the 
back  of  the  foot,  the  convexity  of  the  inner  margin  of  the  foot,  the 
treading  on  the  inner  border  of  the  sole,  the  peculiar  gait,  which  de- 
pends on  an  unnatural  degree  of  motion  between  the  astragalus  and 
the  os  naviculare,  the  difficulty  of  moving  the  foot  in  consequence  of 
a stretching  of  the  ligaments. 

May  not  the  deformity  be  owing  to  a displacement  or  flattening  of 
the  internal  tubercle  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  calcaneum  ? Various 
causes  may  contribute  to  this  effect,  namely,  a tardy  ossification  of  the 
bones  of  the  tarsus ; infirm  health,  or  a feeble  constitution,  scrofulous 
habit,  &c.  and  the  constantly  increasing  weight  of  the  body.  Flatness 
of  the  soles  of  the  feet  is  particularly  observable  among  the  labouring 
classes  of  a community,  which  perhaps  may  in  part  be  occasioned  by 
a practice  which  especially  prevails  among  the  poor,  namely,  that  of 
placing  children  very  early  upon  their  feet.  Scrofula  seems  to  con- 
tribute to  flat  feet,  and  perhaps  in  a great  degree  on  account  of  the 
weight  of  the  swelled  bellies  of  children,  a very  frequent  symptom  in 
this  disease.  Females  may  be  less  liable  to  the  deformity,  because  boys 
are  earlier  employed  in  laborious  occupations  than  girls. 

By  a very  moderate  degree  of  attention,  a flat  foot  may  be  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  a broad  foot.  In  the  broad  foot  the  bones  of  the  leg 
are  well  placed  upon  the  foot ; the  usual  hollow  exists  under  the  in- 
ner portion  of  the  sole ; the  back  of  the  foot  is  arched,  the  foot  is  not 
disproportionately  broad  at  the  tarsus ; the  expansion  of  the  foot  com- 
mences with  the  bones  of  the  metatarsus,  and  it  is  broadest  near  to  the 
toes.  Broad  feet  are  usually  more  fleshy  than  flat  feet. 

The  function  of  walking  is  in  no  degree  impeded  by  this  slight  de- 
viation from  the  regular  form  of  a foot,  which  consists  simply  in  an 
extension  of  the  lateral  ligaments  of  the  heads  of  the  metatarsal  bones, 
occasioned  in  all  probability  by  much  use  of  the  feet.  It  will  there- 
fore appear  that  men  with  broad  feet,  in  consequence  of  being  much 
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inured  to  walking’,  are  particularly  well  adapted  for  active  military 
duty,  more  especially  in  the  infantry ; while  men  with  flat  feet  are  to- 
tally unfit  for  the  army.  When  the  deformity  is  considerable,  a man 
is  incapable  of  marching1  easily,  for  the  feet  swell  and  the  soles  get 
chafed.  A flat-footed  man  wears  his  shoes  on  the  inside,  so  that  the 
shoe  of  a person  who  is  thus  deformed  may  be  readily  discriminated. 

The  remote  and  proximate  causes  of  this  deformity  are  still  but  very 
imperfectly  known,  and  it  is  therefore  much  to  be  wished  that  army 
medical  officers  would  avail  themselves  of  every  opportunity  which  of- 
fers to  investigate  the  subject.  To  do  this  effectually,  deformed  feet 
should  not  only  be  carefully  inspected,  but  the  parts  of  the  foot  ought 
to  be  examined  after  death.  By  this  means  we  may  be  able  to  attain 
greater  certainty  in  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  deformity,  and  perhaps 
to  discover  a rational  plan  of  treatment. 

Berlin,  July  31,  1818. 

Note  VI.  page  52. 

On  the  Examination  and  the  Rejection  of  Recru  its. 

I have  stated  in  the  text,  page  42,  that  the  order  which  rendered  me- 
dical officers  approving  of  recruits  who  were  subsequently  rejected  on 
final  examination,  liable  to  defray  the  expenses  incurred  on  their  ac- 
count, was  rescinded  by  the  Secretary  at  War  in  March  1822.  But  al- 
though the  order  issued  by  the  Secretary  at  War  was  then  cancelled, 
it  will  appear  by  the  following  circular  letter  from  the  Adjutant-Ge- 
neral, that  medical  officers  continue  to  be  liable  to  heavy  penalties 
from  the  Commander-in-Chief  for  alleged  professional  delinquencies 
regarding  the  approval  of  recruits. 

Recruiting  Department. 

(Circular.) 

Sir,  Horse  Guards,  14th  August  1824. 

It  appearing  by  reports  which  have  been  made  to  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  that  of  the  recruits  which  are  raised,  more  especially  for  foreign 
service,  the  majority  are  of  an  ineligible  description,  notwithstand- 
ing the  minute  and  positive  instructions  which  have  from  time  to 
time  been  issued  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  are  charged  with  the 
recruiting  inspections,  the  Commander-in-Chief  is  at  length  obliged  to 
declare  that  his  Royal  Highness  will  consider  it  to  be  his  duty  to  re- 
commend the  immediate  removal  of  the  staff  of  any  district,  which, 
after  the  present  warning,  shall  be  reported  to  have  produced  objec- 
tionable recruits,  as  well  as  to  fix  on  the  culpable  officer  in  every  prac- 
ticable case,  the  expense  attending  the  enlistment  of  a subsequently 
rejected  recruit.  His  Royal  Highness  finds  that,  however,  the  instruc- 
tions as  to  stature  may  be  kept  sight  of  by  the  inspectorial  authorities, 
those  relating  to  the  general  appearance  of  the  recruit  are  overlooked. 
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His  Royal  Highness,  therefore,  applies  this  caution  more  particularly  to 
points  connected  with  the  constitutional  appearance,  mould  of  chest, 
size  of  bone,  and  likelihood  of  growth  of  the  recruit. 

I have,  &c. 

(Signed)  H.  Torrens,  A.  G. 

The  Inspecting  Field-Officer, 

District. 


In  practice  the  circumstances  or  causes  on  account  of  which  recruits 
are  rejected,  may  be  arranged  under  three  classes  : 

_ lst>  Diseases  or  deformities  which  a medical  officer,  from  his  profes- 
sional knowledge  and  acquaintance  with  the  duties  of  soldiers,  con- 
cludes are  infirmities  which  disqualify  men  for  service  in  the.  army. 

2d,  Slight  blemishes  which  do  not  disqualify  a man  for  the  army, 
but  which  an  unwilling  soldier  may  exaggerate,  and  allege  that  he  is 
thereby  rendered  unfit  for  military  duty.  An  old  fracture  may  be  con- 
sidered a type  of  this  class  of  blemishes. 

3d,  Unimportant  deviations  from  symmetry,  or  slight  variations 
from  the  usual  form  or  condition  of  the  body,  technical  or  nominal 
blemishes  which  do  not  incapacitate  a man  for  the  army,  or  in  the 
smallest  degree  impair  a man’s  efficiency.  Recruits  are  commonly  ig- 
norant of  the  existence  of  this  class  of  causes  of  rejection.  A lateral 
deviation  of  the  spine,  broad  feet,  loss  of  a few  teeth,  may  be  given  as 
types  of  this  class.  District  staff-surgeons  reject  recruits  who  come 
under  the  first  two  classes,  from  a conviction  that  they  render  a man 
unfit  or  ineligible  for  the  army ; but  those  under  the  third  head  are 
frequently  rejected  from  fear  of  responsibility — a dread  of  an  epistolary 
correspondence  if  objected  to  by  regimental  medical  officers,  and  an  ul- 
timate loss  of  professional  character. 

The  following  Returns  of  recruits  examined  at  the  Centre  Recruit- 
ing District  (Dublin),  during  the  years  1825-28,  comprehending  part 
of  the  period  I was  attached  to  the  staff  of  the  Dublin  District,  will 
show  the  causes  of  the  rejection  of  recruits,  and  the  relative  frequency 
of  each  disability. 


Return  of  Recruits  inspected  at  the  Recruiting  Depot,  Dublin,  (Cen- 
tre Recruiting  District)  from  25th  December  1824,  till  24th  De- 
cember 1825. 

Approved,  . . . 4339 

Rejected,  . . 1390 


Total  inspected,  . . 6229 

Causes  of  Rejection. 


Ophthalmia  tarsi, 


3 
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Pulmonic  diseases,  ... 

Epilepsy,  ..... 

Weakness  of  intellect,  .... 

Unsound  health,  .... 

Traces  of  scrofula,  . . 

Syphilis  primitiva  . . . 

consecutiva  .... 

Gonorrhoea,  . .... 

Chronic  affections  of  the  skin, 

Tinea  capitis,  or  traces  of  this  affection,  . 

Muscular  tenuity, 

Nebulous  obscurity  of  the  cornea, 

specks  on  the  cornea, 

Cataract,  ..... 

Closed  pupil,  ..... 

Amaurosis,  ..... 

Strabismus,  ..... 

Puriform  discharge  from  the  ears, 

Deafness,  .... 

Loss  of  teeth,  diseased  gums,  8cc. 

Enlarged  tonsils, 

Narrow  chest,  . . . 

Depressed  sternum, 

Deformed  spine,  .... 

Defective  condition  of  the  superior  extremities  from  malformation, 
contractions,  mutilations,  ganglions,  &c. 

Deformed  pelvis,  . . 

{both  sides, 
right  side, 
left  side, 

ventral,  .... 

— umbilical,  . . . 

Laxity  or  enlargement  of  both  rings, 

- — of  the  right, 

of  the  left. 

Varicose  condition  of  the  veins  of  the  left  spermatic  cord 
Right  spermatic  process  unusually  large, 

Left  testicle  strangulated  in  the  ring, 

Hydrocele, 

An  unusually  large  state  of  both  testicles, 

of  the  right, 

of  the  left, 

Defective  condition  of  the  inferior  extremities  from  malformations, 
nodes,  exostosis,  mutilations,  misplaced  toes,  ganglions,  &c. 
Varicose  veins  of  both  legs, 


2 

3 

7 

158 

68 

26 

3 

3 

5 

15 

30 

3 

30 

7 

7 

2 

2 

10 

3 

22 

I 

10 

14 

55 

90 

7 

1 

14 

17 

44 

6 

19 

6 

56 

46 

3 

1 

8 

3 

3 

10 

155 

35 
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Varicose  veins  of  the  left  leg,  . . .71 

— of  the  right  leg,  . . . 64 

Ulcers,  cicatrices  of  ulcers,  wounds,  &c.  . .138 

Old  fractures,  . . . .18 

Tumours,  ....  7 

Flatness  of  the  soles  of  the  feet,  . . .34 

Traces  of  corporal  punishment,  . . .36 

Men  who  have  been  in  the  army,  but  who  refused  to  show  their 
discharge,  . . . . 3 

Total,  . 1390 


Abstract. 

Inspected.  Approved.  Rejected.  Per  cent,  rejected. 


Town  Recruits, 

3315 

2226 

1089 

32.8 

Country  Recruits, 

2914 

2613 

301 

10.3 

Total, 

6229 

4839 

1390 

22.3 

• 

(Signed) 

H.  Marshall. 

Staff- Surgeon* 

According  to  the  above  abstract  it  appears  that  32.8  per  cent,  of  the 
town  recruits,  or  first  inspections,  were  rejected,  and  10.3  per  cent,  of 
the  country  recruits  or  second  inspections. 

Of  the  2914  country  recruits  who  had  been  examined  and  approved 
in  the  country  before  they  arrived  at  the  depot,  585  were  deemed  in- 
eligible for  the  service,  of  which  number  20  were  found  unfit  and  dis- 
charged by  the  inspecting  field-officer,  284  were  found  fit,  and  281  un- 
fit by  medical  boards,  the  total  finally  unfit  being  301,  or  10.3  per  cent. 

Return  of  Recruits  inspected  at  the  Recruiting  Depot,  Dublin,  from 


25th  December  1825,  till  the  24th  December  1826. 

Approved  - - 3,243 

Rejected  - - 775 

Total  Inspected  4018 

Causes  of  Rejection. 

Unsound  health,  - 71 

Weak  intellect  - 3 

Traces  of  scrofula  52 

Muscular  tenuity  ------  27 

Chronic  cuticular  affections  - - - - 7 

Traces  of  tinea  capitis  - 4 

Ophthalmia  tarsi  - - - - - -10 

E 


* 
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Obscurity  of  the  cornea  - 

Specks  on  the  cornea  - 

Closed  pupil  - - - - 

Amaurosis  - - 

Cataract  - 

Puriform  discharge  from  the  ears  - - 

Deafness  - - - - - 

Loss  of  teeth  - - - - - . 

Impediment  of  speech  - 

Enlarged  tonsils  - - - 

Narrow  chest,  sternum  in  some  cases  protruded 

Contraction  of  the  chest  ----- 

Defective  condition  of  the  superior  extremities,  on  account  of  old 
fractures,  contractions,  mutilations,  extenuation,  &c. 

Projecting  scapulas  ------ 

Deformed  spine  - - 

Deformed  pelvis  ------ 

Hernia,  inguinal,  both  sides  - 

• right  side  - - - 

— left  - 


— ventral 

— umbilical 


Laxity  of  both  rings  - 

— ■ right  ring  - 

left  ring  - - 

Spermatic  cord,  right  side  thickened  - 

Varicose  veins,  left  spermatic  cord  - 

Right  testicle  strangulated  in  the  ring  - 
Both  testicles  unusually  large  - 
Right  testicle  unusually  large  * 

Left  testicle  unusually  large 

Hydrocele,  both  testicles  - - 

right  testicle  - 

left  ditto  - 

Gonorrhoea  - - - - - 

Syphilis  primitiva  - - 

»■  ■ — consecutiva  - 

Defective  condition  of  the  inferior  extremities  on  account  of  old 
fractures,  malformation,  extenuation,  nodes,  misplaced  toes,  su- 
pernumerary toes,  contractions,  ganglions,  &c. 

Varicose  veins,  both  legs  - - - 

— of  the  right  leg  - - 


— of  the  left 


Ulcers,  wounds,  and  old  cicatrices 

Traces  of  issues,  chiefly  on  the  back  of  the  neck 
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Traces  of  fracture  of  one  or  both  of  the  clavicles  - - 17 

Flatness  of  the  soles  of  the  feet  16 

Traces  of  corporal  punishment  on  the  back  37 

— — on  the  breech  2 

An  old  soldier  failed  to  show  his  discharge  1 

Total  775 

Abstract. 

Inspected.  Approved.  Rejected.  Per  cent.  Rejected. 


Town  Recruits 

2347 

1675 

672 

28.6 

Country  Recruits 

1671 

1568 

102 

6.1 

Total 

4018 

3243 

775 

19.2 

(Signed)  H.  Marshall, 

Staff- Surgeon. 

Return  of  Recruits  inspected  at  the  Recruiting  Depot,  Dublin,  from 
the  25th  of  December  1826,  till  the  24th  of  December  1827. 
Approved,  - - 2006 

Rejected,  - - 582 

Total  inspected,  2588 

Causes  of  Rejection. 

Unsound  health  ------  48 

Discharged  from  the  service  on  account  of  visceral  disease  - 4 

Weak  intellect  -----  5 

Traces  of  scrofula  - - - - - 28 

Muscular  tenuity  - 28 

Chronic  cutaneous  affections  - - • - 10 

Traces  of  tinea  capitis  - 7 

Wen  on  the  head  - - - ] 

Ophthalmia  tarsi  -----  7 

Obscurity  of  the  cornea  - - - - 1 1 

Falling  down  of  the  eyelids  - 1 

Specks  on  the  cornea  - - - - 26 

Fistula  lachrymalis  -----  1 

Cataract  - - - - - - -12 

Strabismus  ------  3 

Puriform  discharge  from  the  ears  - - - - 2 

Deafness  ------  1 

Loss  of  teeth  - - - - - 8 

Impediment  of  speech  - 2 

Transverse  cicatrix  on  the  front  of  the  neck,  supposed  to  be  the  re- 
sult of  an  attempt  to  commit  suicide  - 2 
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Excessively  large  tonsils 
Want  of  due  capacity  of  the  chest 

Defective  condition  of  the  superior  extremities  on  account  of  old 
fractures,  contractions,  mutilations,  extenuation,  deformity,  gan- 
glions, &c.  &c.  - 

Fracture  of  one  or  both  of  the  clavicles 
Deformed  spine  - 

_ . . . . ^ right  side  - - 

Inguinal  hernia,  | le|g.de  .... 

Ventral  hernia  - - - ~ 

Laxity  of  the  ring  both  sides  - 
of  the  external  S right  side 
oblique  muscles,  ' left  side  - 
Varicose  veins  left  spermatic  cord 
Left  testicle  strangulated  in  the  ring 
Both  testicles  unusually  large 
Left  testicle  enlarged 
Gonorrhoea  - • 

Hydrocele,  both  testicles 

right  - * 

left  - " 

Syphilis  primitiva  - - 

consecutiva 


1 

4 


49 

5 
8 
7 

6 
3 
10 

7 

5 

10 

1 

1 

3 
1 
2 

4 

5 

6 
3 


Defective  condition  of  the  inferior  extremities  from  old  fractures, 
malformation,  extenuation,  enlargement,  disproportioned  length, 
bunions,  ganglions,  &c.  - 

Varicose  veins  of  both  legs  - 

of  the  right  - 

of  the  left  - ' 


Ulcers,  wounds,  or  cicatrices  of  injuries, 

Traces  of  issues,  chiefly  on  the  back  of  the  neck 
Flatness  of  the  soles  of  the  feet 
Traces  of  corporal  punishment  on  the  back 
Mark  of  the  letter  D under  the  left  arm-pit 
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7 

28 

39 

48 

9 

16 

23 

1 


Total, 

582 

Abstract. 

Recruits. 

Inspected.  Approved.  Rejected.  Per  cent.  Rejected. 

Town  Recruits 

1778 

1253 

525 

29.6 

Country  Recruits 

810 

753 

57 

7.09 

Total, 

2588 

2006 

582 

22.5 

(Signed) 

H.  Marshall, 

Staff-Surgeon. 
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"Return  of  Recruits  inspected  at  the  Recruiting  Depot,  Dublin,  from 
25th  December  1827,  to  24th  December  1828. 

Approved  - - 829 

Rejected  - - 285 


Total  inspected 


1114 


Causes  of  Rejection, 

Unsound  health  - 25 

Weak  intellect  - - - 1 

Traces  of  scrofula  - - - - - 11 

Muscular  tenuity  - - 38 

Chronic  cutaneous  affections  3 

Traces  of  tinea  capitis  - - 2 

Baldness  - 1 

Obscurity  of  the  cornea  - 3 

Falling  down  of  one  of  the  eyelids  - - 1 

Specks  of  the  cornea,  - - 2 

Cataract,  - - - - - 1 

Amaurosis,  -----  1 

Loss  of  teeth,  - - - - 5 

Impediment  of  speech,  -----  2 

Loss  of  the  soft  palate,  - - - - 1 

Want  of  due  capacity  of  the  chest,  - - 7 

Defective  condition  of  the  superior  extremities,  on  account  of  old 
fractures,  contractions,  mutilations,  extenuation,  deformity,  gan- 
glions, &c.  - - - - 14 

Deformed  spine,  - 10 

Hernia,  inguinal,  right  side,  - - 8 

left  side,  - - - - 1 

T ...  _ . . ..  . C both  sides,  - 4 

Laxity  ot  the  ring  or  the  oblique  muscles,  < s^e  ^ 

Varicose  veins  left  spermatic  chord,  - - - - 6 

Right  testicle  strangulated  in  the  ring,  2 

Left  testicle  enlarged,  - 1 

Right  do.  do.  - 3 

Gonorrhoea  - ------l 

Hydrocele  right  testicle,  - ] 

left  do.  - - - - 4 

Syphilis  primitiva,  - 4 

Defective  condition  of  the  inferior  extremities  from  old  fractures, 
malformation,  extenuation,  enlargement,  bunions,  ganglions,  &c.  35 
Varicose  veins,  both  legs,  - «•  - - * 3 

■ right  leg,  - - - -15 

left  leg,  - . - - 12 
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Ulcers,  wounds,  or  old  cicatrices,  - - 19 

Traces  of  issues  chiefly  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  - 5 

Flatness  of  the  soles  of  the  feet,  - - 21 

Traces  of  corporal  punishment  on  the  back,  - 9 

Total,  285 


Abstract . 

Examined.  Approved.  Rejected.  Per  cent.  Rejected. 


Town  Recruits, 

841 

570 

271 

32.2 

Country  Do. 

273 

259 

14 

5.1 

Total, 

1114 

829 

285 

25.5 

Signed,  H.  Marshall, 
Staff-Surgeon. 


Abstract  of  the  preceding  Returns  for  four  years. 

Ratio  per 

Inspected.  Approved.  Rejected,  cent,  rejected. 


Town  Recruits, 

8281 

5724 

2557 

31 

Country  Recruits, 

5668 

5193 

475 

8.7 

13,949 

10,917 

3032 

21.8 

This  abstract  shows,  that,  for  a period  of  four  years,  31  per  cent,  of 
the  town  recruits  (first  inspections,)  examined  at  the  Dublin  depot, 
were  found  unfit  for  the  army ; and  8.7  per  cent,  of  the  country  recruits 
(second  inspections),  the  mean  being  21.8.  But  it  is  obvious  that  this 
abstract  does  not  comprehend  the  men  rejected  at  first  inspection  in 
the  country. 
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Note  VII. 


Town  and  Country  Recruits. 


Table  showing  the  relative  proportion  of  Town  and  Country  Recruits 
rejected  at  the  Head-Quarters  of  the  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  and  Lon- 
don Districts,  during  the  following  periods. 


DUBLIN. 

Town  Recruits. 
No.  examined 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

15m. 

1837 

2347 

1778 

841 

731 

648 

721 

572 

695 

413 

376 

691 

957 

Of  these  rejected 

672 

525 

271 

310 

413 

415 

325 

397 

296 

208 

281 

445 

Cent,  ratio  reject. 
Country  Recruits. 

28.6 

29.5 

32.2 

42.4 

63.7 

57.3 

56.8 

59.1 

71.7 

55.3 

40.7 

46.5 

No.  examined 

1671 

810 

273 

92 

54 

682 

266 

356 

177 

193 

449 

571 

Of  these  rejected 

103 

57 

14 

9 

7 

88 

63 

97 

41 

34 

48 

132 

Cent,  ratio  reject. 

6.2 

7. 

5.1 

9.8 

12.3 

12.9 

23.7 

27.2 

23.2 

17.6 

10.7 

23.1 

EDINBURGH. 

Town  Recruits. 
No.  examined 

494 

373 

390 

442 

563 

Of  these  rejected 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

215 

211 

189 

216 

265 

Cent,  ratio  reject. 
Country  Recruits. 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

43.5 

56.5 

48.5 

48.9 

57.1 

No.  examined 

... 

... 

• •• 

... 

... 

• •• 

... 

73 

32 

107 

121 

51 

Of  these  rejected 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

8 

2 

17 

18 

7 

Cent,  ratio  reject. 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

19.6 

6.2 

15.9 

14.9 

13.7 

LONDON. 

1 

Town  Recruits. 
No.  examined 

1363 

1479 

1764 

2972 

3086 

Of  these  rejected 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

463 

614 

677 

1069 

1305 

Cent,  ratio  reject. 
Country  Recruits. 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

34. 

45.1 

38.4 

36. 

42.2 

No.  examined 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

375 

219 

325 

691 

789 

Of  these  rejected 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

79 

48 

70 

108 

139 

Cent,  ratio  reject. 

... 

••• 

... 

... 

... 

... 

21.1 

21.9 

21.6 

15.6 

17.6 

By  this  table  it  appears  that  the  range  of  the  rejections  of  town  re- 
cruits in  Dublin  extends  from  28.6  to  71.7,  being  a difference  of  43  per 
cent,  and  of  the  country  recruits  from  5.1  to  27.2,  showing  a difference 
of  22  per  cent. 


Note  VIII. 

Contribution  to  a Statistical  Report  of  the  Number  of  Recruits  examined  and  rejectedat  the  Depots  of  the  Nine  Recruiting  Districts  of  the  United  Kingdom . 
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From  this  statement  it  appears  that  the  range  of  the  ratio  of  rejections 
among  the  different  depots  has  been  from  9.9  per  cent,  in  Newry 
to  59.8  per  cent,  in  Dublin,  being  a difference  of  about  50  per  cent, 
and  at  the  same  depot  from  19.2  per  cent  in  Dublin  in  1826,  to  59.8 
in  1830,  showing  a difference  of  about  41  per  cent.  A considerable  ad- 
dition may  be  made  to  the  ratio  of  rejections  in  each  district  for  the 
purpose  of  comprehending  the  recruits  rejected  on  first  inspections 
at  dependent  stations  (country  recruits,)  consequently,  it  will  appear 
that,  in  a number  of  districts,  from  40  to  60  per  cent.,  or  1 out  of  2 of 
the  recruits  for  the  army  are  rejected  upon  medical  examination.  But 
another  circumstance  requires  to  be  mentioned,  namely,  that  when  a 
high  ratio  of  recruits  is  rejected,  recruiting  parties  become  very  fasti- 
dious in  regard  to  the  men  they  enlist,  lest  they  may  lose  by  the 
transaction,  and  no  doubt  they  refuse  to  enlist  persons  whom  they 
fear  may  be  found  unfit  upon  examination.  Recruiting  parties  are  ex- 
cited by  the  same  motive  which  impels  persons  in  civil  life  to  active 
exertions — a little  money.  The  object  of  recruiting  parties  is  to  en- 
list men  who  will  be  approved,  by  which  means  they  obtain  their  re- 
muneration. On  an  average,  a recruiting  party  loses  from  about  2s.  6d. 
to  3s.  by  every  recruit  who  is  found  unfit  for  the  service, — a sum 
which  is  frequently  considered  too  heavy  a stake  to  risk  upon  a recruit. 

The  subdivisional  officers  employed  on  the  recruiting  service,  or  the 
serjeants  of  parties,  approve  of  all  recruits  in  regard  to  their  age,  height, 
and  general  appearance,  before  they  are  submitted  to  a medical  exa- 
mination, consequently  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  recruits  who  are 
brought  forward  for  examination  in  the  different  districts,  or  at  the 
different  depots,  are  nearly  equal  in  as  far  as  efficiency  for  military 
duty  is  concerned.  Upon  this  assumption  it  will  therefore  appear,  that 
the  difference  of  the  ratio  of  rejections  in  different  stations,  or  in  dif- 
ferent years,  depends  on  the  judgment  of  medical  officers,  and  'uie 
opinions  they  entertain  respecting  the  efficiency  or  the  inefficiency  of 
recruits.  It  would  be  no  small  benefit  to  the  recruiting  of  the  army 
and  to  the  public,  if  the  views  of  medical  officers  were  somewhat  more 
uniform  on  this  subject  than  they  appear  to  be.  Widely  discordant 
conclusions  in  regard  to  recruits  are  calculated  to  convey  an  opinion 
that  the  examination  they  undergo  is  not  regulated  by  fixed  princi- 
ples, but  that  the  decision  regarding  their  fitness  or  unfitness  is  in 
some  measure  a question  of  fancy,  rather  than  the  result  ofa  knowledge 
of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  human  frame,  and  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  duties,  disabilities,  and  diseases  of  soldiers. 
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PART  II. 

ON  THE  DISCHARGING  OF  DISABLED 
SOLDIERS. 


General  Order. 

Horse-Guards,  Is/  January  1830. 

His  Majesty  having  been  pleased,  by  His  Royal  Warrant, 
bearing  date  14th  November,  1829,  to  authorize  certain  alte- 
rations in  the  mode  of  discharging  soldiers,  the  General  Com- 
manding-in-Chief  deems  it  proper  to  issue  the  following  orders 
to  the  army  in  consequence. 

1 . Non-commissioned  officers  or  private  soldiers  are  not  to  be 
discharged  without  the  authority  of  the  General  Command  ing- 
in-Chief,  signified  through  the  Adjutant-General. 

2.  Previously  to  any  soldier  being  proposed  for  discharge  on 
account  of  unfitness  for  service , the  Commanding  Officer  of 
the  corps  is  to  make  a full  report  of  the  case  to  the  General  Of- 
ficer, under  whose  orders  he  is  stationed,  that  he  may  personal- 
ly inspect  the  man,  assisted  by  the  Superior  Medical  Officer  under 
his  command  ; and  if  his  opinion  coincide  with  that  of  the  Com- 
manding Officer  and  the  regimental  surgeon,  he  is  to  certify  the 
same  at  the  bottom  of  a return  prepared  according  to  the  an- 
nexed form  (No.  1.)  which  return  is  then  to  be  transmitted  di- 
rect to  the  Adjutant  General  by  the  Commanding  Officer,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  laid  before  the  General  Commanding-in-Chief, 
whose  instructions  relative  to  the  disposal  of  the  man  will  be 
communicated  to  the  Commanding  Officer. 

3.  If  the  regiment  be  stationed  in  Ireland,  the  return  is  to 
be  transmitted  to  the  Deputy  Adjutant-General  in  Dublin,  for 
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the  purpose  of  being  laid  before  the  General  Officer  commanding 
the  Forces  in  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

4.  Before  a soldier  is  henceforward  permitted  to  leave  the 
corps  to  which  he  belongs,  preparatory  to  his  removal  from  the 
service  under  any  circumstances  whatever,  whether  of  unfitness 
for  duty,  or  at  his  own  request,  a regimental  board  must  be  as- 
sembled, to  investigate,  verify,  and  record,  the  following  parti- 
culars, viz.  : — 

1 st.  His  services  : 

2d.  His  disability  : 

3d.  His  character : 

4th.  His  accounts  and  claims  : 

according  to  the  mode  prescribed  in  the  Regulations  annexed  to 
His  Majesty’s  W arrant  before-mentioned. — The  board  is  to  be 
composed  of  three  officers,  viz.  the  Major  of  the  regiment,  or  the 
second  in  command,  as  President,  and  two  Captains  as  members. 

5.  From  the  proceedings  of  this  board  the  discharge  of  the 
soldier,  according  to  the  annexed  form  (No.  2.)  is  to  be  filled 
up,  and  when  signed  by  the  President,  and  countersigned  by  the 
Commanding  Officer,  is  in  every  case  to  be  transmitted,  together 
with  a duplicate  of  the  proceedings  of  the  board,  to  the  Adju- 
tant-General. 

6.  Every  soldier,  on  bein g finally  discharged ’,  is  to  be  fur- 
nished with  a parchment  certificate,  according  to  the  annexed 
form  (No.  3.)  which  must  be  confirmed  in  the  Adjutant-Ge- 
neral’s department,  before  it  is  delivered  to  the  man. 

7.  When  soldiers  are  sent  home  from  foreign  stations  for  the 
purpose  of  being  discharged,  the  General  or  other  officer  com- 
manding will  take  care,  that  the  medical  staff-officers  have  had 
full  opportunity  of  investigating  the  cases,  before  the  men  are 
permitted  to  embark.  He  will  also  take  care  that  the  same 
course  with  regard  to  the  previous  assembling  of  a regimental 
board,  and  the  preparation  of  the  prescribed  documents,  be  pur- 
sued, and  that  the  several  discharges,  parchment  certificates,  and 
duplicates  of  the  proceedings  of  the  board  be  forwarded,  care- 
fully sealed  up,  to  the  Commandant  of  the  Invalid  Depot  at 
Chatham,  which  place  is  the  destination  of  all  invalids  return- 
ing from  foreign  stations. 
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8.  The  serious  evils,  which  have  resulted  to  the  public,  as 
well  as  to  individuals,  from  the  very  careless  and  incorrect  man- 
ner in  which  the  regimental  records  have  been  kept,  and  dis- 
charges filled  up,  having  been  fully  ascertained  and  placed  be- 
yond question,  by  the  investigations  recently  instituted,  and 
now  in  course  of  progress,  throughout  the  whole  army,  the  Gene- 
ral Commanding-in-Chief  feels  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  require 
officers  in  command,  and  all  others  concerned,  to  give  the  strict- 
est attention  to  the  preparation  of  the  documents  now  required, 
for  the  accuracy  of  which  in  every  respect  they  will  be  held  per- 
sonally responsible ; and  Lord  Hill  trusts  that  there  will  be  no 
occasion  or  opportunity,  in  future,  for  recurrence  to  measures 
which  are  painful  to  his  feelings,  in  proportion  as  they  expose 
the  misconduct  of  individuals,  and  reflect  discredit  upon  the 
army  at  large. 

9.  In  cases  where  soldiers  serving  on  foreign  stations  may 
be  desirous  of  being  discharged  on  the  spot,  the  General  or  other 
officer  commanding,  shall,  if  he  see  fit,  forward  their  applications 
to  the  Adjutant-General,  together  with  all  the  prescribed  docu- 
ments, in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  men  were  on  their  way 
home,  on  the  receipt  of  which  documents  the  pleasure  of  the 
General  Commanding-in-Chief  will  be  signified. 

10.  With  regard  to  soldiers  who  may  be  allowed,  under  cer- 
tain conditions  and  limitations,  to  obtain  their  discharges  at  their 
own  request,  according  to  the  scale  laid  down  in  Article  46  of 
the  Pensioning  Regulations , 1829,  the  General  Command- 
ing-in-Chief desires  that  Commanding  Officers,  in  recommend- 
ing individuals  for  this  indulgence,  will  be  careful  always  to  give 
the  preference  to  men  according  to  the  goodness  of  their  charac- 
ter ; a course  which,  if  steadily  pursued,  cannot  fail  to  operate 
as  a strong  inducement  to  good  conduct. 

11 . In  the  cases  of  soldiers  who  are  prepared  to  pay  the  regu- 
lated compensation  for  their  discharge,  the  mode  of  application 
now  in  use  may  be  continued ; but  in  the  cases  of  men  with 
length  of  service  giving  them  a claim  to  pension  on  that  account, 
who  may  be  desirous  of  obtaining  free  discharges,  with  or  with- 
out gratuity,  Commanding  Officers  will  allow  a period  of  thirty 
days  to  intervene  between  the  receipt  of  the  soldier’s  application 
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and  its  transmission  to  the  Adjutant-General,  in  order  to  afford 
the  man  sufficient  time  to  reconsider  the  step  he  is  about  to  take, 
and  to  withdraw  his  request,  if  on  mature  deliberation  it  shall 
appear  to  him  imprudent  or  unadvisable.  It  will  also  be  the 
duty  of  the  Commanding  Officer  to  assist  the  man  with  the  best 
information  and  advice  in  his  power  on  so  important  a point,  and 
it  is  presumed  that  every  Commanding  Officer  will  discharge  this 
duty  with  the  utmost  alacrity,  and  in  the  most  conscientious 
manner. 

12.  His  Majesty  having  been  graciously  pleased  to  autho- 
rize the  General  Commanding-in- Chief  to  exercise  his  discretion 
as  to  the  extent  to  which  this  indulgence  is  to  be  granted, 
Lord  Hill  will  be  inclined  to  give  it  the  utmost  limits  which 
may  appear  to  him  consistent  with  a due  regard  to  the  welfare 
of  the  service  at  large,  and  the  particular  circumstances  and  si- 
tuation of  the  corps,  from  which  the  applications  are  made  : 
and  Commanding  Officers  are  to  keep  a record,  according  to  the 
order  of  date,  of  all  applications  which  may  be  made  to  them  for 
discharges,  stating  distinctly  and  fully  in  each  the  character  and 
claims  of  the  individual ; a copy  of  which  record  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Adjutant-General  at  the  termination  of  each  half- 
year,  for  the  information  and  guidance  of  the  General  Com- 
manding-in-Chief,  with  reference  to  any  applications  which  may 
be  addressed  direct  to  head -quarters. 

The  General  Commanding-in-Chief  thinks  it  unnecessary  fur- 
ther to  enlarge  the  present  orders,  especially  as  the  instructions 
issued  from  the  war-office,  touching  the  financial  bearings  of  the 
measure  in  question  are  so  detailed ; and  His  Lordship  requires 
a diligent  perusal  of  these, instructions,  and  a strict  observance 
of  them,  from  officers  in  command,  and  from  all  others  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  interior  economy  and  discipline  of  re- 
giments. 

By  command  of  the  Right  Honourable 

The  General  Commanding-in-Chief, 
Herbert  Taylor, 
Adjutant-General. 
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Form,  No.  2,  continued. 


SERVED.  Two  years  in  the  East  Indies , two  years  in 
the  West  Indies , six  at  Gibraltar , two  in  the 
Peninsula , the  remainder  at  home . Wounded 
in  the  leg  at  Waterloo  ; present  at  the  siege  of 
Bhurtpore  ; distinguished  himself  at  the  storm- 
ing of  the  place. 


2nd. 

DISABILITY, 
or  cause  of 
Discharge. 


According  to  the  Surgeons'  Report  annexed , 
it  appears  that  this  is  a case  of  disease  or  disa- 
bility, contracted  on  duty  ; without  being  attri- 
butable to  neglect , design , vice , or  intemperance; 
and  the  Regimental  Board  approves  of  the  opi- 
nion of  the  Surgeon  ; as  it  is  shewn  by  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Board  hereto  annexed. 


Or,  is  a case  of  disease  originating  in  con- 
stitutional infirmity , or  in  misconduct,  and  not 
contracted  by  the  exigencies  of  the  service. 

Or  by  purchasing  his  discharge  for  £ 

Or  by  receiving  a Gratuity  of  £ and 

a Free  discharge. 


3rd.  The  Regimental  Board  is  of  opinion,  that  his 

CHARACTER,  general  conduct  has  been  that  of  a good  and 
efficient  soldier,  seldom  in  the  hospital,  trust- 
worthy and  sober. 


Or  think  his  character  and  conduct  have  been 
bad,  for  the  reasons  set  forth  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  Board . 
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4th 

PAY  and 
CLOTHING. 

Form,  No.  % continued. 

He  has  received  all  just  demands  from  his 
entry  into  the  service,  up  to  the  30 th  September , 
1829. 

I THOMAS  ATKINS , Sfc. 
Certified  Captain. 

I Certify  that  the  foregoing  statements  are 
correct  Extracts  from  the  Regimental  Records, 
and  the  Proceedings  of  the  Regimental  Board. 

Major,  and  President. 

Confirmed  by  me , 

Lieutenant- Colonel  Commanding. 

OPINION. 

Of  the  Principal  Medical  Officer,  at 

December  4th,  1829. 

After  a treatment  of  One  Month  in  the  Ge- 
neral Hospital,  I am  of  opinion  that  Thomas 
Atkins  is  unfit  for  service,  and  likely  to  be 
permanently  disqualified  for  Military  Duty, 
and  I approve  of  the  opinion  of  the  Surgeon. 

Or,  I am  of  opinion  that  the  soldier  is  ca- 
pable of  further  service , fyc.  &c. 

Horse  Guards, — 

Order  Serjeant  Thomas  Atkins  to  appear 
personally  before  the  Commissioners  of  Chel- 
sea Hospital,  or 

By  order  of  the  Ge- 
neral Commanding-in- Chief  the  Discharge 
of  Thomas  Atkins  is  confirmed. 
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Form,  No.  2,  continued. 


DECISION.  The  Commissioners  award  Thomas  Atkins 
to  receive  a Pension  of  a day  com - 

mencing 


Secretary , or  Chief  Clerk. 


DESCRIPTION  of  Thomas  Atkins , at  the  time  of  his  Dis- 
charge. 

He  is  40  years  of  age,  5 feet  10  inches  in  height, 
(bald~\ 

■<  or  > hair,  grey  eyes,  salloiv  complexion. 
(light) 

By  trade  a Labourer . 

He  has  a scar  or  mark  on  his  left  hand. 

When  he  left  the  Regiment,  Thomas  Wil- 
liamson was  the  Pay  Serjeant  of  his  Com- 
pany. 


MARCHING  Thomas  Atkins  received  from  Pay- Master 
ALLOWANCE.  at  Chatham , on  uie  14^  December 

1829,  Ten  Days’  Marching  Allowance,  to 
carry  him  to  Coventryt  the  place 

of  his  enlistment,  or  to 

the  Port  at  which  he  is  to  em- 
bark on  the  way  to  the  place  of  his  enlist- 
ment. 


THOMAS  ATKINS. 
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Form,  No.  3. 

PARCHMENT  CERTIFICATE. 


5th  Regiment  of  Foot. 


I hese  are  to  Certify  that  Thomas  Atkins,  Serjeant , born  in 
the  Parish  of  St  Mary , in  or  near  the  Town  of  Portsmouth , in  the 
County  of  Hants , was  enlisted  at  Coventry,  for  the  aforesaid 
Corps , on  the  6th  May,  1806,  at  the  Age  of  17  Years.  That  he 
has  served  in  the  Army  for  Twenty-six  Years,  and  5 Months. 
Was  a Corporal  Six  Years , a Serjeant  Ten  Years  ; was  in  the 
West  Indies  Four  Years,  and  in  the  East  Indies  Five  Years . 
That  he  is  discharged  in  consequence  of  being  unfit  for  further 
Service , and  has  been  granted  a Pension. 

Signed  Commanding  Officer. 

Dated  at  Manchester,  30 th  September,  1829. 

Horse  Guards . 

Discharge  of  Serjeant  Thomas  Atkins  confirmed. 


CHARACTER. 


Thomas  Atkins  has  been  a well-conducted  Soldier  ; was 

wounded  at , and  has  distinguished  himself  by 

several  acts  of  Bravery  ; and,  in  consequence  of  his  long  and  me- 
ritorious Service,  he  has  received  a special  Gratuity  of£  , 

in  addition  to  the  Pension  to  which  he  is  entitled. 

Signed Commanding  Officer. 


The  Soldier’s  Character  is  to  be  inserted  only  when  recommendatory;  if  the 
general  conduct  of  a Soldier  whilst  in  the  Service,  has  been  such  as  to  give  him 
no  claim  to  have  any  thing  said  in  his  favour,  the  space  for  character  in  the 
above  Certificate  is  to  be  cut  off  close  under  the  black  line  following  the  con- 
firmation of  the  Discharge,  thereby  leaving  no  opportunity  for  any  addition  to 
be  made  after  the  Certificate  is  given  to  the  Man. 

When  a Soldier  is  discharged  on  account  of  disgraceful  conduct,  that  will  ap- 
pear in  the  body  of  the  Certificate. 
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On  the  Duty  of  discharging  Disabled 
Soldiers. 

The  preceding  General  Order  was  issued  from  the  Horse 
Guards,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  operation  the  “ Regu- 
lations for  Pensioning  Soldiers,”  promulgated  in  a warrant,  bear- 
ing date  14th  November  1829.  The  same  order  is  also  calcu- 
lated to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  warrant  of  1838 
and  subsequent  warrants.  The  duty  of  medical  officers,  in  the 
discharging  of  soldiers,  is  more  especially  comprehended  in  the 
second  and  seventh  articles  of  the  order,  as  they  have  a princi- 
pal reference  to  the  discharging  of  men  for  disability,  or,  as  it  is 
expressed  in  the  order,  “ unfitness  for  service .”  As  soldiers 
engage  to  serve  44  until  they  shall  be  legally  discharged,”  they 
have  no  claim  as  a matter  of  right  to  be  relieved  from  their  en- 
gagement, after  any  period  of  service,  and  indeed,  comparatively 
few  men  are  discharged,  except  44  on  account  of  incapacity 
for  further  service.”  44  A soldier  is  not  to  be  discharged 
on  account  of  disability , unless  the  existence  thereof  is 
satisfactorily  ascertained , and  the  infirmity  is  calculated 
to  render  the  man  permanently  unfit  for  military  service .” 
( War-Office  Memorandum , 30 th  July  1830.)  Soldiers 
should  not  be  brought  forward  for  discharge  on  account  of 
doubtful,  trivial,  or  temporary  disabilities ; for  although  men  of 
this  class  may  not  be  finally  recommended  to  be  discharged  by 
a medical  staff-officer,  they  are  apt  to  presume  on  the  sanction 
of  a regimental  medical  officer,  and  to  make  more  of  a flight  in- 
firmity than  it  really  deserves.  44  The  commanding  officer  and 
regimental  medical  officer  having  determined  that  a case  is  pro- 
per to  be  brought  forward  for  discharge,  the  latter  will  draw  up 
an  abstract  of  the  history  of  the  disease  in  clear  terms,  so  as  to 
enable  the  military  authorities  to  understand  the  nature  and  the 
degree  of  the  disability.”  ( War-Office  Memorandum.)  This 
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abstract  is  to  be  delivered  to  the  General  Officer  of  the  district, 
who  will  in  all  practicable  cases  inspect  the  man,  assisted  by 
the  Principal  Medical  Staff-Officer  under  his  command,  and 
should  he  deem  the  case  to  be  a proper  one  for  discharge,  a 
report  is  to  be  prepared  as  prescribed  by  the  general  order  of  the 
1st  January  1830,  and  forwarded  to  the  Adjutant-general  or  the 
Lieutenant-general  commanding  in  Ireland,  as  the  case  may  be.” 
If  the  case  appear  to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  according  to  the 
report  made,  to  be  one  for  discharge  and  pension,  the  soldier 
will  be  ordered  to  the  Invalid  Depot  at  Chatham,  or  to  the 
General  Hospital  in  Dublin.  (War-Office  Memorandum.) 
Whenever  a soldier  is  ordered  to  the  Invalid  Depot,  Chatham, 
or  to  the  General  Hospital,  Dublin,  the  medical  officer  who 
had  him  in  charge  is  to  transmit  to  the  principal  medical  officer 
of  the  respective  establishments,  a particular  account  of  the  man’s 
case,  for  the  purpose  of  ^eventually  enabling  the  Commissioners 
of  Chelsea  Hospital  to  decide  upon  his  claim  for  pension.  In 
drawing  up  an  account  of  the  disabilities  of  men  sent  to  Chatham 
or  Dublin,  reference  should  be  had  to  the  circular  letters  from 
the  Army  Medical  Department,  bearing  date  22d  January  and 
30th  July  1830,  and  the  14th  September  1837,  in  which  the 
Director-General  has  requested  the  following  points  to  be  more 
especially  noticed,  viz.  the  name,  age,  length  of  service  of  each 
man,  the  origin,  nature,  and  history  of  his  disability,  together 
with  an  account  of  the  time  he  has  been  in  hospital,  and  how  far 
the  alleged  infirmity  disqualifies  him  for  service  in  the  army. 

An  abstract  of  the  information  contained  in  the  report  of  each 
case  is  to  be  inserted  in  the  man’s  discharge  by  the  military 
and  medical  authorities  in  Chatham  or  Dublin.  On  the  day 
appointed  for  the  commissioners  to  hold  a board  at  Chelsea  or 
Kilmainham,  the  principal  medical  officer,  or  the  staff-surgeon, 
who  has  had  the  soldier  in  question  under  his  care  at  the  General 
Hospital,  will  attend  with  an  abstract  of  his  professional  obser- 
vations on  each  man’s  case,  when  the  board  will  decide  upon  his 
claim  to  pension  (vide  Pensioning  Regulations , 1829,  No. 
52.)  It  does  not  appear,  by  the  official  documents  which  have 
been  issued  on  the  subject  of  discharging  disabled  soldiers,  that 
either  regimental  or  staff  medical  officers  are  directed  to  classify 
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the  disabilities  which  confer  a claim  for  pension  ; that  important 
duty  seems  to  be  executed  by  the  Commissioners  of  Chelsea  Hos- 
pital. In  France  a different  plan  is  followed,  for  by  an  ordon- 
nance  of  1831,  the  medical  officers  employed  on  the  duty  of 
inspecting  disabled  soldiers  are  instructed  to  classify  the  disabi- 
lities which  arise  from  wounds  and  other  infirmities  occasioned 
by  military  service,  and  which  confer  a claim  for  a pension,  under 
six  heads  or  degrees,  and  according  to  this  classification  the 
amount  of  pension  is  awarded. 

On  the  Examination  of  alleged  Inefficient 
Soldiers. 

The  duty  of  proposing  and  recommending  soldiers  to  be  dis- 
charged on  account  of  disabilities  belongs  primarily  to  regi- 
mental medical  officers,  ( Circular  from  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment, 30 th  July  1830,)  who  are  instructed  to  furnish  the  medical 
staff-officer  who  may  be  appointed  to  examine  them,  with  an 
account  of  the  cause  and  degree  of  each  man’s  disability.  Sol- 
diers proposed  for  discharge  in  Scotland  are  examined  at  the 
head-quarters  of  the  respective  regiments  and  reserve  companies 
by  a surgeon  to  the  forces  ; but  in  England,  they  are  usually 
transferred  to  the  Invalid  Depot,  Chatham  ; and  in  Ireland, 
to  the  General  Hospital,  Dublin,  without  such  previous  exa- 
mination.— ( Pensioning  Regulations , 1829,  Article , No. 
52.) 

A regimental  medical  officer  should  exercise  great  caution  in 
proposing  soldiers  for  discharge  on  account  of  unfitness  for  the 
service,  especially  in  regard  to  doubtful,  trivial,  or  temporary 
disabilities.  By  close  attention  he  may,  in  general,  be  able  to 
gain  a tolerably  correct  opinion  of  a man’s  case,  from  his  know- 
ledge of  the  previous  character,  habits,  constitution,  manner,  and 
former  complaints  ; and  whether  the  alleged  disability  be,  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  feigned,  as  well  as  whether  the  disease 
may  be  considered  incurable.  Before  a medical  officer  proposes 
a man  to  be  discharged,  he  should  be  able  to  reply  affirmatively 
to  the  following  questions  : — 

1.  Does  the  alleged  disability  exist  ? 

2.  Does  it  disqualify  the  man  in  question  for  military  duty  r ' 
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3.  Is  it  incurable, — or  will  it,  in  all  probability,  render  the 
man  permanently  unfit  for  the  service  ? 

By  the  Warrant  of  1806,  every  soldier  had  a legal  right  to  a 
pension  for  life,  who  was  discharged  in  consequence  of  being 
disabled  and  unfit  for  military  duty ; and  as  long  as  the  pen- 
sioning of  disabled  soldiers  was  regulated  by  that  warrant,  and 
with  little  reference  to  length  of  service,  the  simulation  of  disa- 
bilities was  much  practised  in  the  army.  A soldier  had  then 
two  prizes  in  view  if  discharged  in  consequence  of  unfitness 
for  the  service,  viz.  his  discharge,  and  an  annuity  for  life  ; 
but  by  the  Warrant  of  1829,  although  he  may  obtain  a dis- 
charge by  successfully  feigning  a disabling  infirmity,  he  has 
no  chance  of  being  pensioned  for  life  without  long  service. 
There  is  no  better  means  of  preventing  fraud  than  to  take  away 
every  encouragement  to  commit  it,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
diminish  the  hope  of  practising  it  successfully.  But  so  long  as 
soldiers  presume  that  they  can  impose  upon  officers,  military 
and  medical,  and  that  the  result  will  be  for  their  advantage,  so 
long  will  examples  of  imposition  occasionally  occur  in  the  army. 

Every  medical  officer  who  may  have  to  propose  or  to  recommend 
soldiers  to  be  discharged  on  account  of  inefficiency,  must  be  in 
a great  measure  guided  by  his  own  professional  skill,  discretion, 
and  practical  acquaintance  with  the  duties  of  soldiers.  He 
should  invariably  pay  due  regard  to  the  claims  of  soldiers,  while 
he  devotes  the  requisite  attention  to  the  public  interest.  I most 
cordially  agree  with  Dr  Cheyne  in  the  following  passage  of  his 
letter  to  Dr  Renny,  ( On  the  Feigned  Diseases  of  Soldiers,) 
— “ The  wiles  of  soldiers  in  hospital  will  be  with  more  cer- 
tainty discovered  by  those  who  have  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
disease,  obtained  by  clinical  observation  and  pathological  writ- 
ings of  authority,  than  by  those  possessing  natural  sagacity  in 
the  highest  degree,  if  unassisted  by  a habit  of  carefully  contem- 
plating and  studying  disease.” 

Some  diseases  or  disabilities,  such  as  deafness  or  stammering, 
are  much  more  easily  feigned  than  others,  and,  consequently, 
the  imposture  is  more  difficult  to  detect.  In  all  diseases  of 
which  the  symptoms  are  obscure,  periodic,  or  intermitting  and 
uncertain,  much  care  should  be  taken  not  to  come  to  a wrong 
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conclusion.  “ Melancholy  instances  have  come  to  my  knowledge 
where  men  have  died  in  making  exertion  above  their  strength, 
after  having  been  looked  on  and  treated  as  malingerers,  and 
others,  where  slow  decay  and  uncontrollable  disease  have  car- 
ried them  off.’’'’  ( On  some  forms  of  Rheumatism  prevailing 
in  India , by  Mr  Malcolmson,  Madras , 1835.)  There  are 
some  real  and  not  unimportant  diseases,  which  are  not  indicat- 
ed by  a change  of  the  pulse,  or  by  any  remarkable  alteration  of 
the  colour  or  temperature  of  the  body,  or  by  any  evident  de- 
rangement of  its  functions.  There  are  also  other  diseases  which 

O 

are  capable  of  being  simulated  by  the  use  of  certain  drugs,  or 
by  external  applications.  An  intimate  knowledge  of  the  ana- 
tomy, physiology,  and  pathology  of  the  human  body,  and  of  the 
effects  of  the  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica,  is  therefore  es- 
sentially requisite  to  prevent  a medical  officer  from  occasionally 
arriving  at  false  conclusions  in  obscure  cases. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  simulator  of  a disease  to  give  a consist- 
ent account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  his  alleged  infirmity. 
By  a little  management  on  the  part  of  a medical  officer,  an  im- 
poster will  commonly  be  led  to  enumerate  incompatible  symp- 
toms, or  greatly  to  exaggerate  unimportant  lesions  ; but  it  ought 
to  be  recollected,  that  patients  suffering  under  real  disease  are 
apt  sometimes  to  fall  into  a similar  error.  He  is  constantly 
prone  to  overact  his  part ; and,  if  carefully  watched,  it  will  fre- 
quently appear  that  he  is  inventing  symptoms,  which  is  a much 
more  difficult  operation  than  simply  and  frankly  to  state  his 
feelings.  Two  soldiers  were  transferred  from  a regiment  in  Ire- 
land to  the  General  Hospital,  Dublin,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
discharged,  in  consequence  of  alleged  incurable  disabilities.  The 
designation  of  a disease  was,  as  is  usual  in  like  circumstances, 
affixed  to  each  name  ; but  the  countenance  and  general  appear- 
ance of  the  men  indicated  little,  if  any,  derangement  of  the 
healthy  functions  of  the  body.  The  medical  officer  at  the  Ge- 
neral Hospital  made  them  stand  up  together,  and  requested  one 
of  them  to  give  an  account  of  his  complaint,  which  he  did  very 
fully,  being  occasionally  encouraged  to  enter  minutely  into  a 
detail  of  symptoms  and  feelings.  By  his  account,  it  appeared 
that  he  suffered  more  or  less  under  disease  from  the  crown  of 
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the  head  to  the  sole  of  the  foot.  Not  a word  of  observation 
indicative  of  the  incredulity  of  the  medical  officer  was  uttered 
in  regard  to  the  man’s  statement.  The  other  man  was  then 
asked,  “ What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?” — “ The  same  as  this 
man ,”  was  his  reply.  The  inference  is  obvious : he  was  evi- 
dently not  prepared  with  a set  of  symptoms,  and,  without  per- 
ceiving the  trap  laid  for  him,  he  instinctively  availed  himself  of 
the  ingenuity  and  talent  of  his  fellow-imposter.  They  were 
sent  back  to  the  corps  to  which  they  belonged  ; but  I have  no 
doubt  that  each  of  them  succeeded  in  eventually  “ working  out ” 
a discharge. 

Harsh  or  arbitrary  measures  of  any  kind  should  never  be 
adopted  by  a medical  officer  in  doubtful  cases  of  alleged  disease ; 
neither  should  he  be  stigmatized  in  severe  terms  with  the  cha- 
racter of  being  a malingerer ; for,  as  Dr  Cheyne  observes,  such 
a method,  “ although  it  may  sometimes  intimidate  a raw  soldier, 
will  only  afford  a stronger  motive  to  the  hardened  knave  for 
perseverance  ; and  if  the  opinion  thus  rashly  pronounced  should 
prove  erroneous,  the  consequences  may  be  very  unhappy, — the 
confidence  of  the  soldier  in  his  surgeon  will  be  destroyed,  and 
the  latter  will  be  subjected  to  the  just  displeasure  of  his  military 
superior/’  Mild,  firm,  and  in  other  respects  judicious  treat- 
ment, deprive  a man  of  hope,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  effec- 
tual means  of  inducing  a malingerer  to  return  to  his  duty.  Me- 
dical evidence  in  regard  to  the  existence  and  disabling  conse- 
quences of  disease  is  in  many  cases  merely  presumptive ; and 
very  rarely,  indeed,  does  it  amount  to  absolute  certainty.  Mis- 
takes have  happened — diseases,  which  were  at  first  supposed  to 
be  feigned,  have  eventually  proved  genuine — and,  consequently, 
however  much  appearances  may  be  against  an  individual,  it  is 
prudent,  and  highly  expedient,  to  proceed  regularly,  deliberately, 
and  patiently,  in  every  case.  Medical  officers  are  not  war- 
ranted in  employing  any  means  which  would  be  inapplicable  to 
a genuine  case  of  disease.  This  observation  applies  not  only  to 
coercive  or  penal  measures,  but  even  to  irritating  applications, 
nauseating  medicines,  and  spare  diet.  Whenever  there  is  any 
doubt,  in  regard  to  the  existence  or  permanently  disabling  de- 
’ gree  of  an  infirmity,  the  safe  plan  is  to  keep  the  man  in  hospital, 
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for  the  purpose  of  prolonged  professional  treatment,  and  longer, 
if  not  more  careful  investigation.  It  may  also  be  observed,  that 
a man  who  has  been  in  hospital  for  an  alleged  disability  of  a 
doubtful  character,  should  invariably  be  afforded  an  opportunity 
of  giving  in  (in  other  words,  of  apparently  recovering,)  without 
taking  him  much  to  task  for  his  conduct ; or,  in  the  language 
of  the  hospital,  he  should  be  let  down  softly.  Unless  when 
absolutely  necessary,  no  suspected  case  should  be  transferred 
from  a regimental  hospital  (where  the  man  is  known)  to  a gene- 
ral hospital.  The  reasons  are  so  obvious  as  not  to  require  a 
detailed  illustration.  Malingerers  are  more  frequently  instructed 
in  the  art  of  imposture  in  general  hospitals,  than  detected  and 
rendered  useful  soldiers ; for  there  every  new  comer,  if  his  na- 
tural disposition  harmonizes  with  that  kind  of  instruction,  is 
corrupted  by  the  information  he  receives  in  regard  to  the  va- 
rious modes  of  imposition. 

A disposition  to  malinger  and  to  feign  disease  is  one  of  the  most 
disqualifying  disabilities  with  which  a soldier  can  be  afflicted. 
An  old  soldier  who  attempts  to  simulate  a defect,  and  persists 
in  his  plan  of  imposition  for  a little  time,  is  frequently  lost  to 
the  service,  notwithstanding  the  adoption  of  every  means  to 
bring  him  to  a proper  sense  of  duty.  Recruits  and  young  sol- 
diers are  more  frequently  reclaimable.  Old  soldiers,  who  pro- 
secute their  schemes  with  art — who  possess  great  fortitude, 
and  an  inflexible  resolution — will,  I believe,  commonly  succeed 
in  obtaining  their  discharge,  either  by  making  falsehood  appear 
to  be  more  probable  than  truth,  or  perhaps  more  frequently,  by 
exhausting  the  patience  of  medical  and  commanding  officers. 
It  is  only  after  some  experience  that  a medical  officer  is  aware 
of  the  difficulties  he  has  to  encounter  in  his  endeavours  to  re- 
form persevering  malingerers.  Let  him  be  ever  so  assiduous, 
and  adopt  the  most  judicious  measures  for  the  recovery  of  simu- 
lators, who  suffer  under  some  real,  although  only  trifling  cause 
of  inability,  he  will  frequently  find  his  measures  rendered  nuga- 
tory by  their  unwillingness  to  be  restored  to  the  ranks,  and  the 
pains  they  take  to  retard  convalescence.  He  will  also  find  him- 
self much  perplexed  how  to  act,  for  the  purpose  of  rectifying  the 
mental  aberration,  or  moral  obliquity,  of  some  schemers,  whose 
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disabilities  are  merely  pretended.  Imposters  often  display  a 
spirit  of  invention,  and  an  art  in  concealing  fraud,  which  could 
not  have  been  anticipated.  The  mind,  by  becoming  concentrated 
on  one  object,  appears  to  acquire  new  powers;  so  that  persons  with 
naturally  weak  intellects  have  evinced  a tact  and  dexterity  in  the 
prosecution  of  a design  far  beyond  what  their  general  conduct 
would  have  warranted  us  in  assuming.  In  coming  to  a conclu- 
sion with  regard  to  the  measures  which  should  be  adopted  with 
a malingerer,  commanding  officers  have  frequently  only  the  choice 
of  two  evils ; to  recommend  his  discharge,  or  to  retain  him  in 
the  service,  with  scarcely  any  prospect  of  his  being  a useful  sol- 
dier. When  an  imposter  is  discharged,  he  almost  invariably 
throws  off  the  mask  abruptly,  and  boasts  of  the  success  of  his 
artifice,  thereby  giving  a bad  example  to  his  comrades,  and  one 
which  may  be  influential  in  exciting  them  to  imitation.  A 
malingerer  if  retained  in  the  service  is  likewise  liable  to  injure  the 
morals  and  discipline  of  a corps.  Many  a simulator  will  hold  out 
not  only  for  several  months,  but  for  a number  of  years,  probably 
passing  his  time  chiefly  in  hospitals ; and  during  all  this  period 
the  contagion  of  bad  example  is  in  operation,  by  which  influence 
individuals,  who  would  have  continued  to  be  good  soldiers,  have 
been  seduced  from  the  strict  path  of  duty,  and  induced  to  feign 
disabilities,  and  to  persist  in  schemes  of  fraud,  with  the  most  in- 
flexible endurance. 

When  a malingerer  has,  by  mild  and  judicious  measures,  been 
induced  to  give  in,  I consider  the  circumstance  of  some  import- 
ance to  the  service.  Owing  to  the  frequent  intercourse  which 
exists  among  soldiers,  the  event  becomes  often  extensively  known ; 
hence,  a useful  warning  is  afforded,  by  which  means  individuals, 
who  may  be  disposed  to  simulate  disabilities,  are  deterred  from 
making  an  attempt  to  do  so.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a 
schemer  succeeds,  hope  is  excited,  and  his  example  may  be  ex- 
tensively imitated.  In  a great  many  instances,  I believe,  the 
inmates  of  an  hospital  are  aware  when  their  comrades  are  ma- 
lingering, although  they  very  rarely,  indeed  almost  never,  give 
the  medical  officer  a hint  on  the  subject.  An  informer,  when 
discovered,  becomes  an  object  of  universal  detestation  ; and 
hence  one  cause  of  the  difficulty  of  accurately  ascertaining  the 
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various  methods  of  simulating  disease.  In  all  cases  respecting 
which  a medical  officer  finds  some  difficulty  in  making  up  his 
mind,  patience  and  attention  are  strongly  indicated ; and  when 
a soldier  is  presumed  to  be  a persevering  malingerer,  it  is  in 
general  bad  policy  to  recommend  him  to  be  discharged,  under  the 
idea,  that,  as  he  is  not  likely  to  become  useful  in  the  ranks,  the 
service  would  be  benefited  by  getting  rid  of  him  ; or  to  promote 
his  views,  by  assigning,  as  a reason  for  discharging  him,  some 
possible  or  imaginary  physical  infirmity , when  the  real  cause 
for  wishing  to  discharge  him  is  his  unwillingness  to  do  his  duty. 
Similar  reasons  may  be  urged  with  regard  to  the  propriety  of 
exercising  much  care,  not  to  send  a malingerer  home  from  a 
foreign  station,  such  as  India,  on  account  of  infirm  health.  The 
mere  circumstance  of  a man  having  been  so  transferred  at  the 
recommendation  of  medical  officers,  is  calculated  to  excite  a pre- 
sumption that  he  had  suffered  under  some  serious  cause  of  dis- 
ability, although  no  well-marked  trace  of  any  important  disease 
may  be  recognized  on  his  arrival  in  this  country ; and  persons  of 
the  stamp  alluded  to  never  fail  to  adduce  this  fact  in  their  fa- 
vour most  forcibly  ; indeed,  they  commonly  seem  to  consider  it 
alone  as  an  incontestible  proof  that  they  ought  to  be  discharged, 
either  with  or  without  a pension.  This  kind  of  evidence  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  set  aside,  although  it  certainly  does  not 
always  produce  conviction. 

Many  a soldier  is  admitted  on  the  sick  list  on  account  of  some 
complaint  which  requires  medical  treatment,  who,  during  the 
period  of  convalescence,  becomes  in  love  with  the  ease  and  com- 
fort of  the  hospital  establishment,  and  evinces  no  disposition  to 
return  to  his  duty.  His  first  intention  as  a schemer  may  be 
merely  to  evade  duty ; but  by  degrees  his  views  extend  to  an 
endeavour  to  get  his  discharge,  and,  if  possible,  with  a pension, 
u on  account  of  disability  contracted  in  the  service.11  When- 
ever a convalescent  begins  to  think  himself  somewhat  comfort- 
able in  hospital,  he  is  in  a fair  way  of  becoming  a malingerer. 
“ The  least  evil  that  can  happen  by  soldiers  remaining  too  long 
in  hospital,  is,  that  they  will  contract  a slothful,  lazy,  idle  habit, 
and  turn,  according  to  the  military  phrase,  malingerers , that  is, 
men  who  have  lost  all  spirit  to  the  service,  and  feign  themselves 
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sick  when  there  is  a prospect  of  action,  or  that  they  are  to  un- 
dergo any  great  hardship  or  fatigue,  in  order  to  be  sent  to  the 
hospital ; which  life,  through  habit,  becomes  agreeable  to  them.” 
— ( Bland's  Military  Discipline , 1727.) 

The  simulation  of  infirmities  for  the  purpose  of  being  dis- 
charged from  the  service,  is  not  confined  to  privates,  or  to  mo- 
rally vicious  and  irregularly  conducted  soldiers.  Non-commis- 
sioned officers,  and  men  of  good  character,  occasionally  feign  dis- 
abilities, as  well  as  young  soldiers  and  alleged  incorrigible  of- 
fenders. Many  well-conducted  serjeants  are  extremely  anxious 
to  be  discharged  when  they  have  completed  twenty-one  years 
service,  more  especially  when  they  have  some  prospect  of  a suit- 
able employment  in  civil  life.  Not  long  ago,  a serjeant  of  the 
62d  Regiment,  while  it  was  quartered  in  Ireland,  purchased  a 
pistol,  and  hired  a man  to  shoot  him  through  the  arm,  probably 
hoping  by  this  means  to  make  it  believed  that  he  had  been  fir- 
ed at  by  some  person  disaffected  to  the  military,  and  that  he 
would  not  only  obtain  his  discharge,  but  also  a large  pension. 
That  well-conducted  soldiers,  whose  names  are  not  to  be  found 
in  the  defaulter’s  book,  sometimes  adopt  improper  means  of  ob- 
taining their  discharge,  need  not  surprise  us,  when  we  consider 
the  circumstances  which  usually  impel  young  lads  to  enlist,  and 
the  interminable  nature  of  their  engagement.  “ A soldier  in  the 
British  army  sees  men  in  other  situations,  not  always  his  betters, 
rising  to  wealth,  and  affluence,  and  distinction  around  him ; he 
feels  that  he  is  stationary  for  life,  that  his  prospects  cannot 
mend,”  and  that  every  attendant  misery  of  poverty  awaits  him 
when  his  health  and  strength  is  exhausted.  Need  we  wonder, 
therefore,  that  men  so  situated  should  frequently  suffer  under 
depression  of  spirits,  and  consequently  of  impaired  health,  (home 
sickness,)  and  that  they  should  sometimes  adopt  improper  means 
of  obtaining  their  liberty.  Hope  is  as  essential  a requisite  for 
promoting  good  conduct  as  it  is  for  attaining  happiness.  Tyt- 
ler,  in  his  Essay  on  Military  Law , says,  “ If  a soldier  com- 
plains of  the  restraints  of  his  vocation,  he  throws  no  impeachment 
on  his  profession,  but  arraigns  himself  of  folly,  who  did  not  per- 
ceive that  these  restraints  are  essential  to  its  condition.”  This 
opinion  is  no  doubt  theoretically  true;  but  the  thraldom  impos- 
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ed  by  folly  is  not  less  galling  than  the  bondage  occasioned  by 
misery  or  congenital  servitude. 

! 2dly , Does  the  disability  in  question  render  a man  unjit 
for  military  duty  ? — This  point  frequently  requires  much  consi- 
deration, and  every  case  will  demand  special  investigation.  The 
conclusion  in  regard  to  each  man  must  be  decided  by  profession- 
al knowledge,  and  practical  experience  of  the  duties  of  soldiers, 
of  their  habits,  their  hopes,  their  wishes,  and  modes  of  thinking. 
There  are  many  degrees  of  loss  of  vision,  varicose  veins,  hernia, 
rheumatic  pains,  lameness  from  old  fractures,  mutilations,  &c., 
which  do  not  disqualify  a soldier  for  performing  his  duty,  and 
which  will  be  little  heard  of  by  a medical  officer,  provided  a 
soldier  wishes  to  serve,  and  has  an  object  to  gain  by  doing  so. 
But  if  an  old  soldier,  who  suffers  under  any  disability,  although 
in  no  very  great  degree,  wishes  to  obtain  his  discharge,  he  has 
only  to  complain,  and  to  persevere  by  “ lying  in ” (becoming  a 
patient  in  hospital,)  regularly  a few  weeks  before  the  periodical 
inspections,  and  eventually  he  will  attain  his  object.  The  con- 
stitution of  an  infantry  soldier  may  be  good,  and  his  health  to- 
lerably sound  ; but  if  he  has  served  SI  or  SS  years,  and  is  above 
40  years  of  age,  his  strength  has  in  some  measure  passed  away, 
by  which  means  he  is  not  able  for  the  active  duties  of  the  ser- 
vice. There  are  no  invalid  or  garrison  battalions  in  the  British 
army,  to  which  partially  inefficient  men  might  be  transferred ; 
and  consequently  it  will  be  necessary  to  discharge  them,  as  be- 
ing more  or  less  unfit  for  military  duty. 

3 dly,  Is  the  disease  or  disability  incurable , and  will  it 
permanently  unfit  a man  for  military  duty  ? — This  is  a ques- 
tion which  in  some  cases  requires  much  discretion  and  consi- 
deration. Few  diseases  can  be  called  absolutely  incurable. 
Those  which  consist  in  impaired  action  or  disordered  func- 
tion of  some  organ  of  the  body,  are  considered  incurable,  when 
the  morbid  process  is  unsusceptible  of  being  modified  by  any 
treatment  or  remedy ; when  human  interference  appears  to  be 
unavailing  ; and  when  remedies  have  been  employed  and  per- 
severed in,  until,  in  all  probability,  permanent  recovery,  so 
as  to  render  a man  fit  for  performing  the  duty  of  a sol- 
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dier,  cannot  be  expected.  In  some  diseases,  more  especially  in 
such  anomalous  disabilities  as  wandering  pains,  a considerable 
time  should  elapse  before  recovery  be  deemed  hopeless.  A great 
majority  of  the  patients  received  into  military  hospitals  are  ad- 
mitted during  a period  of  life  when  the  vital  actions  are  ener- 
getic, by  which  means  recoveries  are  rapid  ; and  medical  officers 
are  on  that  account  apt  to  think  that  a patient  whose  disease  is 
unusually  protracted  suffers  under  an  incurable  malady.  They 
have  not  always  sufficient  confidence  in  the  curative  influence  of 
a youthful  constitution  and  an  adequate  period  of  time.  Many 
men  recover  rapidly  after  they  have  been  discharged, — much 
more  rapidly  than  was  anticipated  while  they  were  soldiers. 

I shall  conclude  these  observations  by  warning  young  medical 
officers  against  employing  harsh  or  violent  language,  or  adopting 
unprofessional  or  coercive  measures  towards  soldiers.  Intem- 
perate language  will  not  intimidate  a veteran  malingerer,  or  in- 
duce him  to  return  to  his  duty,  and  coercive  treatment,  which  is 
not  required  by  the  nature  of  a case,  is  decidedly  illegal.  In  182S, 
a staff  surgeon  was  arraigned  before  a court-martial  for  using  op- 
probrious and  disgraceful  words  towards  soldiers  whom  he  sus- 
pected of  being  malingerers.  He  was  acquitted  of  all  the  charges, 
five  in  number;  but  not  without  much  trouble  and  anxiety.  I al- 
lude here  to  the  circumstance,  as  it  may  prove  a useful  warning  to 
young  medical  officers,  and  it  is  for  that  purpose  I have  done  so. 
( Vide  Note , No.  I.)  We  learn  from  Dr  Cheyne,  that  the  strait- 
waistcoat,  the  log,  and  the  solitary  cell,  have  often  been  used  by 
medical  officers  of  character,  but  he  adds,  that  those  who  thus 
act  very  gratuitously  expose  themselves  to  censure  : “ There 
used,”  says  he,  44  to  be  the  greatest  coarseness  and  severity  in 
the  treatment  of  men  in  hospital,  nay,  military  as  well  as  medi- 
cal officers  frequently  treated  common  soldiers  as  if  they  belong- 
ed to  an  inferior  order  of  beings.  I have  heard  soldiers  called 
the  greatest  villains  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  only  to  be  kept  in 
subjection  by  the  lash.  This  was  folly  in  the  extreme,  and  hap- 
pily it  has  become  obsolete.” 
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Diseases  and  disabilities  which  disqualify  soldiers  for 
service  in  the  army. 

Extrait  de  l’instruction  sur  les  appels  en  France. 

“ Tout  medecin , chirurgien  ou  autre  officier  de  sante 
qui , pour  favoriser  quelqu'un  certifiera  faussement 
des  maladies  ou  infirmites  propres  a dispenser  du 
service  public , sera  puni  d'un  emprisonnement  de 
deux  a cinq  ans? — ( Loi  sur  le  recruitement  du  21 
Mars  1822.J 

“ Any  officer  who  shall , by  any  false  statement , certifi- 
cate., or  document , or  omission  of  the  true  statement , 
attempt  to  obtain  for  any  officer  or  soldier , or  other 
person  whatsoever , any  pension,  retirement,  half -pay, 
gratuity,  sale  of  commission,  exchange,  transfer  or 
discharge,  shall,  on  conviction  thereof  before  a 
General  Court-Martial,  be  cashiered .” — (Rules 
and  Articles  1830,  Article  4*6.) 

Th^se  two  extracts  from  official  documents  will  show  the  im- 
portance of  the  duty  of  examining  conscripts  in  the  French 
army,  and  soldiers  in  the  British,  and  the  care  which  should  be 
taken  in  each  case,  before  a certificate  of  unfitness  be  granted. 

The  disabilities  which  may  unfit  soldiers  for  military  duty  can- 
not be  accurately  defined  or  specifically  enumerated,  for  there  is 
hardly  any  infirmity,  however  trivial  in  its  general  character, 
which  may  not  exist  in  so  severe  a degree  as  to  impair  the  ef- 
ficiency of  a soldier.  The  aptitude  or  fitness  of  a man  for  mili- 
tary duty  is  the  point  which  requires  to  be  investigated  in  the 
case  of  a recruit;  but,  with  regard  to  a soldier  proposed  to  be 
discharged  in  consequence  of  disabilities,  it  is  his  inaptitude  or 
unfitness  for  duty  which  requires  to  be  ascertained  and  appre- 
ciated. When  any  doubt  is  entertained  respecting  the  fitness 
of  a recruit,  it  is  usual  for  a medical  officer  to  reject  him,  and 
unless  the  unfitness  of  an  alleged  disabled  soldier  be  satisfac- 
torily established,  a medical  officer  is  directed  not  to  recommend 
him  to  be  discharged. 
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Disqualifying  Disabilities  of  Soldiers. 

I have  in  the  following  arrangement  classed  the  disabling  in- 
firmities of  soldiers  under  ten  heads.  Respecting  some  of  the 
diseases  on  the  list,  I have  added  a few  observations  on  their 
nature  and  degree,  for  it  is  of  much  importance  that  a medical 
officer  should  duly  appreciate  the  Yfdue  or  degree  of  a disability 
before  he  recommends  a soldier  to  be  discharged.  A few 
remarks  in  regard  to  the  phenomena  which  distinguish  real 
from  feigned  infirmities  are  commonly  given  under  each  head, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  difficulty  which  sometimes 
occurs  in  detecting  simulators,  as  well  as  the  labour  and  pa- 
tience necessary  to  be  exercised  to  induce  a soldier  who  feigns 
a disability  to  return  to  his  duty,  I have  given  a brief  ac- 
count of  a number  of  cases  where  imposture  was  satisfactorily 
discovered.  I concur  with  what  Dr  Cheyne  states,  that  “ pro- 
bably there  are  not  (now)  two  malingerers  for  ten  who  were 
found  in  the  military  hospitals  thirty  years  ago.”  I have  also 
detailed  a few  cases  where  a real  infirmity  was  supposed  to  be 
feigned.  For  obvious  reasons  I have  confined  the  examples  of 
feigned  disabilities  chiefly  to  cases  belonging  to  the  army. 

The  observations  in  regard  to  the  disabilities  are  necessarily 
very  brief,  for  it  did  not  come  within  my  plan  to  discuss  the  pa- 
thology of  diseases,  and,  except  in  a very  superficial  manner,  I 
have  no  intention  to  enter  upon  the  extensive  and  important 
subject  of  legal  military  medicine. 

Class  I. — Diseases  of  the  Eyes — 'partial  or  total  loss  of 

Vision. 

1.  Ophthalmia. — Inflammation  of  the  Eyes. — Ever  since 
the  year  1806,  when  Mr  Windham’s  act  passed,  whereby  a sol- 
dier had  a legal  right  to  a pension  for  life  when  he  was  discharg- 
ed on  account  of  a disability,  a considerable  number  of  men 
have  been  discharged  in  consequence  of  impaired  vision,  and  total 
blindness.  During  the  year  1818,  477  men  were  discharged 
and  pensioned  on  account  of  partial  or  total  loss  of  sight.  The 
ratio  of  men  discharged  from  this  cause  appears  to  have  be- 
come considerably  lower,  for  during  a period  of  five  years,  or 
from  1823  to  1828  inclusive,  the  numbers  discharged  and  pen- 
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sioned  were  867,  viz.  90  on  account  of  total  blindness,  300  in 
consequence  of  the  loss  of  one  eye  each,  and  477  from  impaired 
vision  of  both  eyes.  For  a great  number  of  years  partial  or 
total  loss  of  sight,  was  in  an  especial  manner  considered  to  con- 
fer a claim  to  a large  pension  for  life.  The  bounty  of  govern- 
ment was  followed  by  a great  increase  in  the  number  of  men 
disabled  by  impaired  vision  and  factitious  inflammation  of  the 
eyes  was  carried  to  a very  great  extent  in  the  British  army,  as 
is  well-known  to  both  military  and  medical  officers  of  long 
standing.  The  alleged  means  employed  in  factitious  ophthal- 
mia are,  lime,  corrosive  sublimate,  tobacco,  ashes,  &c.  Urine 
has  been  employed  for  the  purpose  of  producing  inflammation  ; 
but  I presume  without  effect.  The  eye  will  endure  with  com- 
parative impunity  the  application  of  very  stimulating  substances 
in  a fluid  state,  such  as  spirits,  juice  of  lemons,  & c.  It  was 
proved  before  a committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  that,  in  a 
barrack  where  several  hundred  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  eyes 
occurred,  a large  proportion  of  them  had  been  produced  by 
gonorrhoeal  matter,  or  at  any  rate  the  attempt  had  been  made  to 
do  so.  On  such  a subject  as  this,  we  cannot  often  obtain  de- 
monstrative evidence;  we  can  only  in  general  arrive  at  a strong 
presumption  that  disease  has  been  artificially  excited.  As  soon  as  a 
regiment  was  ordered  to  the  West  Indies,  or  any  other  unpopular 
station,  disease  of  the  eyes  became  common  among  the  men,  and 
continued  so  till  the  corps  had  embarked.  The  number  of  cases 
then  decreased,  and  no  more  was  heard  of  it  until  the  period  when 
a detachment  was  ordered  to  embark  for  the  service  companies. 
In  the  following  extract,  Dr  Cheyne  gives  a frightful  picture  of  the 
practice  of  exciting  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  which  at  one  time 
prevailed  in  the  British  army  : “I  may  take  the  present  op- 
portunity of  observing,  that  I never  saw  a more  humiliating  pic- 
ture of  depravity  or  perversion  of  reason,  call  it  what  we  may, 
than  I have  witnessed  in  a ward  filled  with  soldiers  labouring 
under  ophthalmia, — most  of  the  cases,  as  I learned  from  the 
surgeon  in  attendance,  being  factitious.  Inflammation  artifi- 
cially excited  is  most  painful,  and  is  kept  up  under  every  priva- 
tion which  can  make  life  miserable  ; — locked  up  in  a dark  ward, 
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and  permitted  to  have  intercourse  only  with  the  officers  of  the 
hospital,  nurses,  and  orderlies,  confined  to  diet  which,  from  the 
absence  of  every  stimulating  material,  is  most  disrelishing ; suf- 
fering under  painful  external  applications  and  nauseating  internal 
medicines,  phlebotomised  and  leeched  till  their  complexions  are 
bloodless,  their  pulse  hsemorrhagic,  and  the  frightful  train  of  ner- 
vous symptoms  which  excessive  blood-letting  produces,  is  esta- 
blished in  the  system.  All  these  evils,  in  many  cases,  have  no 
effect,  but  to  confirm  the  soldier  in  his  determination  to  destroy 
one  or  both  of  his  eyes,  that  he  may  be  dismissed  from  the  service 
with  the  chance  of  a small  pension.'’1 — (Letter  to  Dr  Renny  by 
Dr  Cheyne.) 

In  the  year  1809,  three  hundred  of  the  men  of  two  regiments 
which  were  on  duty  at  Chelmsford  became  affected  with  oph- 
thalmia ; the  healthy  men  of  both  corps  were  transferred  to 
another  station,  while  the  sick  remained  in  hospital,  but  under 
strict  military  control.  Information  reached  the  Commanding- 
officer  that  one  of  the  nurses  was  in  the  practice  of  going  to  a 
druggist’s  shop  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  drugs,  by  which 
means  his  suspicions  were  excited,  and  in  conjunction  with  the 
medical  officer,  a successful  attempt  was  made  to  discover  whe- 
ther the  men  had  any  articles  in  their  possession  wdiich  might  be 
employed  to  excite  inflammation  of  the  eyes.  The  Command- 
ing-Officer entered  one  of  the  wards,  which  contained  24  men, 
about  midnight,  and  ordered  them  to  form  rank  entire  in  a state 
of  nudity,  and  they  were  in  that  condition  marched  into  an  adjoin- 
ing empty  ward,  which  had  been  prepared  for  their  reception. 
The  old  ward  was  secured  for  the  night,  and  next  day  the  beds 
were  examined,  when  a number  of  parcels  of  corrosive  sublimate 
was  found  concealed  under  the  clothes.  Means  were  taken  to 
prevent  a fresh  supply  of  this  drug,  and  in  a very  short  time 
250  of  the  men  had  recovered,  and  were  transferred  to  their  re- 
spective corps.  In  the  years  1804  and  1805,  ophthalmia  became 
excessively  prevalent  in  the  50th  Regiment,  and  after  a very 
careful  investigation  a correspondence  was  detected  between  the 
men  under  treatment,  and  their  parents  and  friends.  The  oph- 
thalmics  requested  that  corrosive  sublimate,  lime,  and  blue-stone, 
might  be  forwarded  to  them,  through  which  they  hoped  to  get 
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their  eyes  in  such  a state  as  would  enable  them  to  procure  their 
discharge  with  a pension ; and  they  mentioned  the  names  of  men 
who  had  been  successful  by  similar  means.  Proofs  of  guilt  hav- 
ing been  established,  the  delinquents  were  tried  by  a court-mar- 
tial, convicted,  and  punished.  Instances  have  occasionally  oc- 
curred where  the  evidence  that  a soldier  intentionally  excited 
disease  of  the  eyes,  was  sufficiently  strong  to  warrant  a court- 

martial  in  convicting  him.  The  late  Mr  C.,  Surgeon  to  

Regiment,  brought  two  men  before  a court-martial,  one  for  sub- 
mitting to  have  an  eye  destroyed,  and  the  other  for  actively 
abetting  him,  in  fact,  for  performing  the  work  of  destruction. 
The  instrument  employed  was  a common  table -fork.  Mr  C.saw 
the  operation  performed  through  the  key-hole  of  the  ward  in 
which  the  men  were  accommodated.  Conclusive  evidence  being 
produced,  the  men  were  convicted,  and  received  corporal  pu- 
nishment. Other  convictions  for  a similar  offence  have  taken 
place  chiefly  for  introducing  irritating  substances  into  the  eyes, 
which  by  long  continued  application,  occasion  chronic  ophthal- 
mia, nebulosity,  and  ultimately  blindness,  from  opacity  of  the 
cornea.  I once  detected  a man  who  had  a small  fragment  of 
cloth  spread  over  an  eye  under  the  eyelids,  for  the  purpose  of 
exciting  inflammation.  Blindness  of  an  eye  has  been  success- 
fully simulated  in  France  by  applying  a pencil  of  the  nitrate 
of  silver  to  the  cornea. 

The  15th  article  of  the  Pensioning  Regulations,  1829,  direct 
that  no  soldier  is  to  be  discharged  on  account  of  blindness  or 
impaired  vision,  provided  the  sense  of  sight  is  perfect  in  one  eye. 
This  regulation  will  have  an  excellent  effect  in  discouraging  the 
practice  of  mutilating  the  organs  of  vision,  for  many  a man  might 
destroy  one  eye,  who  would  hesitate  to  render  himself  totally 
blind.  During  the  year  1828,  there  were  33  men  blind  of 
one  eye  at  the  same  time  in  the  Invalid  Depot,  Chatham  ; 13 
of  this  number  belonged  to  one  regiment.  Previously  to  this 
period  it  had  been  customary  to  discharge  a soldier  when  he  be- 
came blind  of  one  eye,  and  to  award  him  a pension  of  ninepence 
a-day  without  reference  to  length  of  service.  The  19th  article 
of  the  Pensioning  Regulations,  1829,  if  it  be  strictly  and  judi- 
ciously observed,  is  also  eminently  calculated  to  prevent  the 
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practice  of  factitiously  exciting  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  and 
eventually  occasioning  blindness. 

When  impaired  vision  follows  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  it  is 
in  general  not  difficult  for  a medical  staff-officer  to  decide  whether 
a man  has  so  far  sustained  the  loss  of  sight  as  to  render  him 
permanently  unfit  for  military  duty  ; but  whether  the  impaired 
vision  is  a consequence  of  artificially  excited  inflammation  or  not, 
is  a question  of  another  kind,  and  one  extremely  difficult  to  solve. 
Both  regimental  and  medical  staff-officers  would  require  to  take 
the  utmost  pains  to  satisfy  themselves  on  this  point,  before  re- 
commending a man  to  be  discharged.  The  sources  of  deception 
are  often  manifold.  I have  more  than  once  found  some  difficulty 
in  deciding  respecting  men  proposed  for  discharge,  because,  as  was 
presumed,  they  had  immediately  before  examination  introduced  a 
quantity  of  common  salt,  or  some  similar  irritating  but  soluble 
substance  in  their  eyes.  Snuff  is  sometimes  employed,  but,  as 
it  is  not  soluble,  detection  frequently  follows.  To  prevent  be- 
ing duped  by  this  means,  it  is  sometimes  expedient  to  examine 
the  men  more  than  once,  and  at  periods  when  they  have  not  had 
time  to  prepare  themselves  for  inspection. 

% Amaurosis. — This  disability  is  defined  to  be  a total  or 
partial  loss  of  vision  from  a paralytic  affection  of  the  organ  of 
vision.  The  loss  of  vision  may  be  confined  to  one  eye,  or  both 
eyes  may  be  affected.  In  amaurosis  the  pupil  is  commonly  di- 
lated, and  the  iris  is  little  or  not  at  all  sensible  to  the  influence  of 
light.  Where  one  eye  is  completely  amaurotic,  there  is  gene- 
rally a want  of  consent  in  the  expression  of  the  countenance,  and 
frequently  the  centre  of  the  lucid  cornea  projects  a little.  Blind- 
ness without  any  obvious  cause  is  sometimes  pretended  by  sol- 
diers, and  there  is  much  reason  for  supposing  that  some  of  them 
are  acquainted  with  the  means  of  simulating  the  symptoms  of 
this  affection  by  the  agency  of  drugs.  The  use  of  snuff  which 
has  been  moistened  with  a decoction  of  the  Atropa  Belladonna , 
has  the  effect  of  dilating  the  pupil  of  the  eye  corresponding  with 
the  nostril  into  which  the  snuff  was  introduced.  Where  any  doubt 
is  entertained  in  cases  of  this  alleged  disability,  they  should  be 
examined  repeatedly,  and  at  uncertain  periods.  It  may  also  be 
useful  to  propose  an  operation  on  the  eye.  Should  the  sense  of 
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vision  not  be  lost,  the  sight  of  an  instrument  may  make  a man 
wince  and  blink,  by  which  means  it  will  be  obvious  that  he  is  not 
blind.  Simulators  of  amaurosis  sometimes  discipline  themselves, 
so  as  that  an  eye  may  not  appear,  by  shutting  the  eyelids,  to  be 
sensible  to  light,  or  to  the  presence  of  a sham  instrument.  Dr 
Fallot  met  with  a conscript  who  had  prepared  himself  in  this  way, 
and  who,  by  the  aid  of  Re/Zadomia, had  completely  simulated  the 
principal  symptoms  of  amaurosis.  Having  suspicions  that  the  dis- 
ability was  feigned,  he  placed  one  hand  over  the  region  of  the 
heart,  and  with  the  other  appeared  as  if  he  intended  to  pierce 
the  eye  with  a sharp  instrument ; the  head  moved  not,  but  the 
heart  palpitated,  which  induced  Dr  Fallot  to  give  a decided 
opinion  that  the  disability  was  feigned,  and  under  the  influence 
of  surprise  and  shame,  the  man  avowed  that  his  conclusion  was 
correct,  and  he  was  consequently  found  fit  for  the  service. 

8.  Cataract. — This  disability  consists  in  an  opacity  of  the 
lens.  Cataract  in  both  eyes  is  a decided  disqualification  for  the 
army,  and  consequently  soldiers  who  have  this  disability  are 
commonly  discharged.  It  may  be  of  importance  for  medical 
officers  to  know  that  cataract  has  been  factitiously  excited  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  a discharge,  8 or  9 cases  having  oc- 
curred a few  years  ago  at  Fort  Pitt  General  Military  Hos- 
pital. A considerable  period  elapsed  before  the  means  which 
had  been  adopted  to  produce  this  variety  of  blindness  was  dis- 
covered; but  eventually  it  was  found  that  a needle,  or  some  simi- 
lar instrument,  had  been  introduced  through  the  lucid  cornea, 
by  which  means  the  lens  was  rendered  opaque.  The  late  Mr 
Melin,  surgeon  to  the  9th  or  Queen's  Royal  Lancers,  had  the 
merit  of  discovering  this  novel  mode  of  mutilation.  He  ope- 
rated successfully  upon  all  the  8 or  9 men,  as  cases  of  cataract ; 
vision  was  restored,  and  they  were  all  sent  to  join  their  respec- 
tive corps. 

Class  II. — Disease  of  the  Ears — Deafness. 

Deafness  may  exist  without  any  obvious  mark  or  trace  of 
disease  of  the  ears,  or  of  any  symptoms  to  distinguish  a simu- 
lated from  a real  defect  of  the  organ  of  hearing.  Suspicion  of 
the  reality  of  alleged  deafness  in  soldiers  is  therefore  common- 
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ly  excited  rather  by  moral  than  physical  evidence.  Deafness 
does  not  often  come  on  suddenly,  and  in  general  it  is  only  par- 
tial. Isfordink  says  that  a really  deaf  man  has  a singularly 
rough  voice.  The  simulator  of  deafness  is  apt  to  overact  his 
part,  to  assert  that  he  was  suddenly  affected  with  the  dis- 
ability, and  to  pretend  that  he  is  totally  deaf.  During  the  year 
1818  there  were  36  men  discharged  from  the  army,  and  pla- 
ced on  the  pension  list  in  consequence  of  alleged  deafness,  and 
I have  no  reason  to  believe  this  number  unusually  high.  The 
perseverance  with  which  deafness  has  been  feigned,  the  difficul- 
ty which  frequently  exists  in  ascertaining  whether  the  disability 
is  real  or  simulated,  and  the  means  most  likely  to  detect  impos- 
ture, will  perhaps  be  most  satisfactorily  shown  by  recording  two 
cases  of  simulated  deafness,  where  the  deception  was  discovered. 

A simulator  of  deafness  is  rarely  if  ever  discovered,  except 
by  finesse  or  accident,  such  as  addressing  him  by  name  while  he 
is  asleep.  In  the  following  two  cases,  finesse  was  very  success- 
fully employed. 

A recruit  from  Cork,  who  joined  the  Depot  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany at  Chatham,  alleged  that  he  had  almost  totally  lost  the  sense 
of  hearing,  and  the  testimony  of  his  comrades  from  Ireland  serv- 
ed to  support  his  statement.  Dr  Davies,  surgeon  to  the  depot, 
admitted  him  into  hospital,  and  put  him  upon  spoon  diet.  For 
nine  days  Dr  Davies  passed  his  bed  during  his  daily  visit  to  the 
hospital,  without  seeming  to  notice  him.  On  the  tenth  day,  he 
felt  his  pulse,  and  made  signs  to  him  to  put  out  his  tongue  ; he  then 
asked  the  hospital  serjeant  what  diet  he  gave  the  man.  Spoon  diet 
replied  the  serjeant.  The  Doctor  affected  to  be  displeased,  and 
in  a low  voice  said,  Are  you  not  ashamed  of  yourself,  the  poor  fel- 
low is  almost  starved  to  death.  Let  him  instantly  have  a beef-steak 
and  a pint  of  porter.  The  recruit  could  contain  himself  no  longer. 
With  a countenance  expressive  of  gladness  and  gratitude,  he 
addressed  Dr  Davies  by  saying,  God  Almighty  bless  your  honour  ; 
you  are  the  best  gentleman  I have  seen  for  many  a-day. 

A marine,  while  serving  on  board  a ship  of  war,  complained  from 
time  to  time  to  the  surgeon,  that  he  was  gradually  losing  the  sense 
of  hearing,  and  at  the  end  of  several  months  he  asserted  that  he 
was  completely  deaf.  It  being,  however,  presumed  that  the  al- 
leged infirmity  was  feigned,  and  as  he  could  not  be  made  to  per- 
form his  duty,  he  was  brought  to  the  gangway  and  flogged ; but 
previously  to  his  being  paraded  for  punishment,  and  during  its 
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infliction,  lie  was  informed  that  he  should  be  pardoned  if  he  would 
admit  the  fraud,  and  return  to  his  duty.  Every  means  that  pro- 
mised  to  be  successful  in  surprising  him  into  showing  that  he 
possessed  the  sense  of  hearing  was  resorted  to,  but  without  suc- 
cess : firing  a pistol  close  to  his  ear,  suddenly  rousing  him  during 
sleep,  and  endeavouring  to  alarm  him,  elicited  nothing  satisfactory. 
The  officers  at  Haslar  Hospital,  to  which  he  had  been  sent,  resolv- 
ed to  punish  him  a second  time.  Dr  Lind,  who  was  then  physi- 
cian to  the  hospital,  begged  that  punishment  might  be  deferred, 
with  the  view  of  gaining  time  to  try  by  another  experiment 
whether  the  man  was  an  imposter  or  not.  His  request  was  grant- 
ed. The  doctor  chose  a favourable  opportunity,  and  coming  un- 
perceived behind  him  one  day,  he  put  his  hand  on  the  man’s  shoul- 
der, and  said  in  an  ordinary  tone  of  voice,  “ I am  happy  to  tell 

you,  that  you  are  invalided  at  last.”  Am  I by !”  replied  the 

overjoyed  marine.  The  imposture  being  thus  rendered  evident, 
he  was  forthwith  punished,  and  sent  on  board  ship. 

The  simulators  of  deafness  sometimes  pretend  that  they  are 
unable  to  speak,  thereby  endeavouring  to  show  that  they  suf- 
fer under  a very  serious  disability, — deaf  -dumbness . The  deaf- 
dumb  imposter  evades  answering  the  puzzling  questions  which 
might  be  made  to  him  were  he  to  admit  that  he  had  the  power 
of  speech. 

A trooper,  named  M‘Keon,  who  belonged  to  the  7th  Dragoon 
Guards,  then  quartered  at  Piershill  Barracks,  appeared  one  morn- 
ing to  be  both  deaf  and  dumb ; a disability  which  did  not  exist 
the  previous  evening.  Many  means  were  adopted  to  ascertain 
that  he  possessed  the  sense  of  hearing,  but  without  success.  Fir- 
ing a pistol  close  to  his  ear  produced  no  effect.  After  keeping  him 
a long  time  in  the  regimental  hospital,  he  was  sent  to  the  Edin- 
burgh Infirmary,  from  which  he  wassubsequentlydischarged  as  in- 
curable. No  noise,  however  sudden,  or  artfully  employed,  succeed- 
ed in  rousing  his  attention.  Eventually  it  was  believed  that  the 
alleged  disability  was  real,  and  his  situation  excited  the  pity  and 
commiseration  of  the  officers  of  the  corps.  At  the  end  of  about  a 
year  he  was  recommended  to  be  discharged,  and  left  Dundalk, 
where  the  regiment  was  at  that  time  quartered,  on  his  way  to 
Dublin  to  pass  the  invaliding  board.  During  the  first  day’s  march 
he  got  intoxicated,  and  at  the  same  time  recovered  the  use  of  his 
tongue  and  ears.  His  escort  brought  him  back  to  the  regiment 
next  day,  but  before  he  arrived  his  deaf-dumbness  had  returned. 
He  was  tried  by  a court-martial,  and  sentenced  to  receive  800 
lashes ; but  as  he  still  held  out,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  send 
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him  to  the  General  Hospital  in  Dublin,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
examined  by  the  medical  officers  of  that  establishment,  before  the 
sentence  of  the  court-martial  should  be  carried  into  effect.  Here 
various  attempts  were  made  to  induce  him  to  give  in,  and,  among 
other  means  used  for  that  purpose,  he  was  informed  that,  if  he  re- 
turned to  his  duty,  the  sentence  of  corporal  punishment  would  be 
remitted;  a promise  which  produced  no  immediate  consequences. 
Upon  admission  into  hospital,  he  was  for  some  time  accommodated 
in  a ward  in  company  with  several  other  patients,  but  he  was  af- 
terwards confined  in  a solitary  cell,  with  no  other  sustenance  but 
a small  allowance  of  bread  and  water.  The  orderly  who  attended 
M'Keon  was  instructed  to  give  him  his  scanty  fare ; but  on  no 
account  to  speak  to  him.  In  this  manner  things  went  on  for  near- 
ly three  months,  when  one  morning  the  pretended  deaf-mute  ac- 
costed the  orderly  by  saying,  “ Good  morning  to  you,  James.” 
James  was  completely  astounded  for  some  time;  he  soon,  how- 
ever, so  far  regained  his  self-possession  as  to  secure  the  door,  and 
to  make  all  haste  to  inform  the  steward  of  the  hospital  of  what 
had  taken  place.  When  M‘Keon  was  interrogated  in  regard  to 
the  recovery  of  the  faculties  of  hearing  and  speaking,  he  stated 
that  he  had  had  a dream,  and  that  when  he  awoke  he  found  that 
the  long  lost  functions  had  returned.  He  was  not  punished,  he 
returned  to  his  duty,  and  conducted  himself  with  great  correct- 
ness for  a considerable  time,  but  eventually  he  deserted,  taking 
with  him  his  arms,  accoutrements,  &c.  M‘Keon  must  have  been 
desperately  disgusted  with  the  service,  or  possessed  an  ardent 
love  of  liberty  to  enable  him  to  endure  the  restraint,  the  priva- 
tions, and  the  deferred  hope  to  which  he  was  so  long  exposed. 

Class  III. — Diseases  of  the  Organs  of  Respiration  and 
Circulation. 

1.  Stammering. — As  an  impediment  of  speech  is  a disability 
which  prevents  a recruit  from  being  approved  for  the  service, 
and  as  stammering  rarely  appears  after  adult  age,  few  soldiers 
are  discharged  on  account  of  this  alleged  infirmity. 

During  the  winter  of  the  year  1826-1827,  a sentry,  while  on  duty 
at  a post  in  the  garrison  of  Chatham,  alleged  that  he  had  become 
unable  to  speak  distinctly,  and  as  the  stammering  or  hesitation  of 
speech  was  considered  by  the  medical  officers  an  involuntary  dis- 
ability, he  was,  after  being  some  time  in  hospital,  discharged  from 
the  service.  Shortly  after,  another  sentry,  while  on  the  same  post 
as  the  former  had  been,  became  similarly  affected.  In  this  case 
the  impediment  of  speech  was  presumed  to  be  feigned.  The  man 
deserted  from  the  hospital,  and,  after  a few  months,  he  was  taken 
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and  brought  back  to  Chatham.  His  utterance  was  still  indistinct. 
Electricity,  shower  baths,  and  various  other  remedial  means  were 
employed  in  vain.  Some  of  the  medical  officers  who  watched 
this  case  carefully  were  of  opinion  that,  although  the  disability 
might  have  been  originally  simulated,  it  had  become  by  custom 
habitual  and  involuntary.  I am  ignorant  of  the  result  of  this 
man’s  case,  as  my  applications  for  information  in  regard  to  him 
were  not  successful. 

2.  Consumption , Asthma. — Under  this  head  I include  the 
various  affections  of  the  lungs  which  disqualify  soldiers  for  mi- 
litary duty,  and  on  account  of  which  a great  number  are  an- 
nually discharged.  The  diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the  lungs  has 
become  much  more  certain  since  percussion  and  auscultation 
have  been  adopted  by  the  medical  profession.  When  the  ex- 
ternal and  functional  symptoms  of  disease,  together  with  the 
stethoscope,  indicate  a material  disorganization  of  the  substance 
of  the  lungs  of  a soldier,  it  is  in  general  deemed  expedient  to 
recommend  him  to  be  discharged.  The  stethoscope  in  the  hands 
of  an  adept  is  highly  useful  in  detecting  the  simulators  of  con- 
sumption,— a class  of  imposters  who  are  found  in  all  general 
hospitals,  and  sometimes  also  in  regimental  hospitals. 

Dr  Cheyne  very  graphically  describes  some  of  the  manoeuvres 
of  a simulator  of  phthisis.  “He  expresses  a wish  to  be  let 
blood  or  blistered  for  a pain  in  his  chest ; he  begs  for  some  me- 
dicine to  relieve  his  cough  ; applies  for  a furlough  ; in  short,  so 
well  does  he  act  his  part,  that,  unless  the  surgeon  is  very  circum- 
spect, he  will  discover  when  too  late  that  he  had  been  made  a 
dupe  of.”  But  imposters  are  not  always  content  with  merely 
pretending  disease  ; a more  complicated  system  of  fraud  is  some- 
times attempted.  Emaciation  is  occasioned  by  abstinence  and 
drinking  vinegar — cough  and  hoarseness  are  imitated — debility  is 
pretended, — and  a puriform  expectoration  is  easily  obtained  by 
purchase  or  otherwise  from  the  spitting- pot  of  a patient  really 
labouring  under  consumption.  Many  imposters  are  sufficient 
adepts  in  the  art  of  deranging  the  circulation,  to  simulate  hec- 
tic fever  by  quickening  the  pulse,  so  that  by  these  means  all 
the  leading  symptoms  of  consumption  are  more  or  less  complete- 
ly counterfeited.  Chronic  catarrh  is  often  the  ground-work  upon 

which  a case  of  fictitious  consumption  is  founded.  When  the 
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patient  is  in  hospital,  the  expectoration  is  regularly  shown  to  the 
medical  attendant,  and  to  increase  the  quantity  it  is  mixed  with 
saliva  and  mucus  from  the  nose.  It  is  often  tinged  with  blood, 
which  is  commonly  produced  by  pricking  the  gums.  In  cases 
of  this  kind  the  breathing  is  generally  quick,  and  there  are  al- 
ways complaints  of  pain  in  the  chest,  and  of  disturbed  rest  from 
cough. 

“ Limitation  de  l’asthme  serait  risible  si  elle  n’etait  deplo- 
rable. Des  jeunes  gens  dansl’espoir  de  representer  le  signe  essen- 
tielde  cette  affection  (la  difficulty  de  respirer),  se  sont  occasione 
des  palpitations  dont  les  suites  ont  ete  quelquefois  bien  funestes ; 
il  est  des  simulateurs  chez  qui  elles  ont  determine  l’hypertro- 
phie  du  coeur. — (CocAe,  page  191.) 

3.  Hcemoptysis  or  Spitting  of  Blood. — Many  soldiers  are 
proposed  to  be  discharged  on  account  of  this  alleged  symptom 
of  impaired  health.  Haemoptysis  may  be  a consequence  of  in- 
flammation of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea,  which  com- 
monly admits  of  speedy  recovery.  When  haemoptysis  is  accom- 
panied by  other  symptoms  of  tubercular  disorganization  of  the 
lungs,  the  congeries  of  symptoms  deserve  the  highest  considera- 
tion, and  the  man  in  question  may  be  recommended  to  be  dis- 
charged, as  being  likely  to  be  permanently  inefficient.  Where 
spitting  of  blood  occurs  without  other  symptoms  of  consumption, 
such  as  emaciation,  purulent  expectoration,  hectic  fever,  &c.  the 
attention  should  be  especially  directed  to  ascertain  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  hemorrhage.  Imposters  are  aware 
that  spitting  of  blood  is  occasionally  a symptom  of  consumption 
which  disqualifies  a soldier  for  the  service,  and  as  this  symptom 
is  easily  feigned,  it  is  more  commonly  simulated  than  any  other 
indication  of  pectoral  disease.  Various  means  are  therefore  fre- 
quently resorted  to  by  soldiers  who  wish  to  obtain  their  dis- 
charge and  a pension.  For  the  purpose  of  deceiving  medical  offi- 
cers in  this  respect,  some  secretly  provide  themselves  with  bul- 
lock’s blood  for  the  purpose  of  colouring  the  saliva;  others  make 
small  incisions  in  the  mouth  or  arm,  and  thus  procure  the  co- 
louring matter.  To  detect  an  imposter  who  feigns  spitting  of 
blood,  all  that  is  commonly  required  is  to  carefully  examine  the 
contents  of  the  spitting-pot.  Blood  from  the  lungs  is  florid  and 
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coagulated  in  smaller  or  larger  portions  ; but  where  this  symp- 
tom of  disease  is  feigned,  the  colouring  matter  is  intimately  mix- 
ed with  saliva.  The  absence  of  all  the  other  pathognomonic 
symptoms  of  organic  disease  of  the  lungs  should  invariably  ex- 
cite a considerable  degree  of  doubt  in  regard  to  the  alleged 
source  of  the  expectorated  blood. 

Dr  Fallot  relates  an  interesting  case  of  a soldier  who  simulated  this 
affection.  The  man  had  voluntarily  enlisted,  but  he  soon  after 
regretted  that  he  had  done  so,  and  became  anxious  to  regain  his 
liberty,  One  evening  Dr  Fallot  was  sent  for  in  great  haste,  and 
found  a large  quantity  of  coagulated  blood  before  the  bed  of  the 
man  who,  with  an  affected  feeble  voice,  complained  of  his  de- 
plorable condition.  Seeming  to  believe  all  he  said,  the  doctor  or- 
dered him  to  be  bled,  and  directed  some  other  remedial  means  to 
be  followed.  Next  day  Dr  Fallot  was  informed  that  the  cough 
and  spitting  of  blood  had  continued  all  night.  The  healthy  ap- 
pearance of  the  man,  the  absence  of  fever,  and  the  clear  distinct 
sound  of  the  chest,  excited  the  doctor’s  suspicions,  and  induced 
him  to  watch  the  soldier  carefully,  and  for  a considerable  time, 
during  which  he  ascertained  two  facts,  first,  that  the  man  ejected 
large  clots  of  blood  without  coughing ; and  secondly,  that,  before 
the  blood  was  ejected,  he  turned  his  face  to  the  back  of  the  bed, 
which  was  situated  in  an  alcove.  Eventually  a pot  containing 
about  a pound  and  a-half  of  bullock’s  blood  was  found  under  the 
cover  of  the  bed.  This  circumstance  was  considered  conclusive 
evidence  that  the  hemorrhage  was  feigned. 

A soldier  who  had  for  some  time  simulated  a pectoral  affection 
showed  Dr  Fallot  his  spitting-pot,  which  contained  a mixture  of 
blood  and  puriform  matter.  The  man  had  got  out  of  bed  during 
the  night,  and  appropriated  part  of  the  contents  of  the  spitting- 
pot  of  a man  suffering  under  consumption,  to  which  he  had  added 
a portion  of  blood  which  he  found  in  a bleeding  basin.  He  had 
not,  however,  taken  the  precaution  to  break  down  the  coagulum 
which  remained  in  the  basin,  and,  as  the  portion  he  had  removed 
left  a vacancy  in  the  clot,  he  was  thereby  detected. 

4.  Diseases  of  the  Heart  or  Large  Blood-Vessels . — The 
diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the  heart  is  frequently  attended  with  much 
difficulty;  when  a soldier  complains  of  uneasiness  or  sensations  in- 
dicative of  a morbid  condition  of  the  heartor  aorta,  the  utmost  care 
ought  to  be  taken  duly  to  investigate  the  origin  of  the  symptoms, 
and  to  place  him  in  circumstances  favourable  for  his  comfort  and 
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recovery.  This  measure  is  esentially  necessary,  inasmuch  as  ex- 
tensive disorganization  of  the  aorta  may  take  place  without  being 
indicated  by  any  obvious  symptom.  A long-continued  proba- 
tion is  advisable,  before  recommending  a discharge  on  account 
of  obscure  affections,  particularly  of  this  class  of  disabilities. 
Nothing  very  specific  can  be  learned  from  a frequent,  a slow, 
an  irregular,  or  an  intermitting  pulse,  as  these  may  at  inter- 
vals occur  in  the  same  individual,  under  a variety  of  circum- 
stances, without  much,  perhaps  without  any  disease.  Recruits 
have  almost  always  a frequent  pulse  while  they  are  examined, 
and  not  a few  men  have  been  rejected  under  the  presump- 
tion, that  a quick  pulse  is  a satisfactory  indication  of  disease 
of  the  heart  or  large  blood-vessels.  Much  caution  is  required 
on  the  part  of  a medical  officer  before  he  concludes  that  a sol- 
dier is  suffering  from  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  and  that,  in 
consequence  of  this  affecti<^,  he  is  unfit  for  the  duties  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  not  likely  ever  to  recover. 

Disease  of  the  heart  is  sometimes  simulated  by  soldiers  when 
they  wish  to  be  discharged.  To  excite  an  undue  action  of  the 
vascular  system,  various  means  are  employed,  some  of  which  are 
known  to  medical  officers,  but  of  others  I believe  they  are  com- 
pletely ignorant.  The  introduction  of  tobacco  or  garlic  into  the 
anus  greatly  deranges  the  circulation,  and  disease  of  the  heart  is 
thereby  simulated.  The  Veratrum  album , in  doses  of  from 
ten  to  twelve  grains,  has  been  successfully  used  for  a similar 
purpose.  The  ingenuity  of  medical  officers  will  readily  sug- 
gest the  means  of  discovering  whether  any  irregularity  of  the 
action  of  the  heart  be  fictitious  or  not.  Total  seclusion,  so 
as  to  render  it  impossible  for  a man  to  procure  drugs,  and  com- 
ing upon  him  unawares  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  state 
of  the  circulation,  will  commonly  afford  strong  presumptive  evi- 
dence of  the  soundness  or  unsoundness  of  the  heart,  and  whether 
artificial  means  have  been  used  to  excite  palpitation.  I believe 
palpitation  is  sometimes  produced  by  the  immoderate  use  of  to- 
bacco, without  any  intention  of  thereby  exciting  disease,  but 
there  is  too  much  reason  for  suspecting  that  this  narcotic  is  oc- 
casionally employed  for  the  specific  purpose  of  simulating  an 
affection  of  the  heart. 
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Palpitation  of  the  heart  may,  it  is  alleged,  be  excited  by  strong 
compression  on  the  abdomen  by  means  of  a tight  bandage,  such 
as  the  waist-band  of  a pair  of  trowsers.  Professor  William  Schmitt 
relates  the  case  of  a young  engineer  officer  in  the  Austrian  ser- 
vice, who  adopted  that  means  for  the  purpose  of  being  permit- 
ted to  retire  from  the  army  with  a pension. 

A temporary  derangement  of  the  function  of  the  heart,  and 
consequent  palpitation,  is  not  unfrequent  among  soldiers,  more 
particularly  young  recruits,  before  they  are  dismissed  from  drill. 
For  some  time  previously  to  a general  inspection,  the  men  are 
often  kept  long  under  arms,  and  to  this  circumstance  may  some- 
times be  attributed  slight  derangement  of  the  circulation,  faint- 
ing of  weakly  individuals,  &c.  Standing  under  arms  has  lately 
been  forbidden  as  a punishment,  which  is  a wise  and  humane 
measure.  Frequent  tedious  drills  and  inspections  are  supposed 
to  be  sometimes  the  precursors  or  ca^es  of  rupture,  aneurism  of 
the  heart,  varicose  veins  of  the  leg,  &c.  and  perhaps  not  altoge- 
ther without  foundation.  The  practice  of  the  French  army  in 
this  respect  may  be  quoted  as  a warning  for  British  officers  to 
avoid. 

“ Every  Sunday  there  is  a general  inspection  of  all  the  corps 
of  infantry,  during  which  the  soldiers  stand  under  arms  from 
sunrise  to  mid-day,  and  sometimes  till  one  in  the  afternoon.  An 
inspection  is  first  made  by  the  non-commissioned  officers,  then 
by  the  officers  of  each  company,  next  by  the  commanding  officer 
of  a battalion,  then  by  the  lieutenant-colonel,  and  after  him 
they  are  inspected  by  the  colonel  of  a regiment.  The  men  then 
proceed  to  mass,  and  afterwards  return  to  parade,  when  the  Lieu- 
tenant-general, after  a final  inspection,  expresses  his  satisfaction 
at  the  fine  appearance  of  the  corps  ; but  it  is  presumed  he  is  ig- 
norant of  the  extreme  fatigue  which  has  been  incurred  to  gain 
his  approbation.” 

5.  Varicose  Veins. — This  morbid  affection  consists  in  a per- 
manent dilatation  of  the  veins.  The  external  veins  of  several 
parts  of  the  body  become  occasionally  varicose ; but  this  affection 
rarely  disqualifies  a soldier  for  military  service,  except  when  the 
veins  of  the  inferior  extremities  are  affected.  When  varicose 
veins  of  the  legs  are  large  and  numerous,  marching  is  accompa- 
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nied  by  a sense  of  fulness  above  the  ankle,  with  more  or  less 
oedema  of  the  whole  leg,  and  consequently  a soldier  is  thereby 
disqualified  for  service  in  the  infantry  or  artillery.  If  the  affec- 
tion exists  in  a very  severe  degree,  the  legs  become  swelled, 
tense,  hot,  and  painful,  the  skin  red  and  inflamed,  and  the  cel- 
lular tissue  condensed.  The  slightest  abrasion  of  the  skin  may 
give  rise  to  ulceration,  and  in  this  condition  of  the  veins  ulcers 
on  the  legs  are  frequently  incurable.  Attempts  are  sometimes 
made  by  soldiers  who  wish  to  be  discharged,  to  excite,  or  at  any 
rate  to  aggravate,  this  affection  by  tight  ligatures  ; but  to  what 
extent  these  means  answer  the  purpose  intended,  I am  unable 
to  state. 

Class  IV. — Diseases  or  Impaired  Functions  of  the  Organs 
of  Digestion. 

1.  Visceral  Turgescence  ( Physconia .) — This  term  is  in- 
tended to  comprise  a number  of  diseases  consisting  in  an  enlar- 
ged or  protuberant  condition  of  one  or  more  of  the  organs  of 
digestion.  As  all  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen  are  subject  to  an 
indurated  enlargement,  and  as  the  various  organs  occasionally 
become  affected  simultaneously,  the  symptoms  may  be  very  com- 
plicated. Instances  frequently  occur  where  the  real  nature  of  the 
swelling  cannot  be  determined,  except  bv  a post  mortem  exami- 
nation. The  origin  of  visceral  turgescence  is  commonly  attribut- 
ed to  disease  contracted  while  serving  in  unhealthy  climates,  and 
much  care  and  attention  is  required  by  medical  officers  to  satisfy 
themselves  of  the  existence  and  extent  of  the  alleged  disability, 
how  far  it  disqualifies  a man  for  military  duty,— -and  whether  or 
not  it  was  contracted  by  service,  as  well  as  whether  itbe  incurable. 
Any  material  disorganization  of  an  important  viscus  may  in 
general  be  considered  incompatible  with  health  and  complete  ef- 
ficiency. 

“ Les  cas  doivent  etre  juges  suivant  fimportance  des  visceres 
malades,  la  profoundeur  de  falteration  qu’ils  ont  subie,  et  feten- 
due  de  ses  effets  sur  la  constitution  generale,  la  nature  de  leurs 
causes  et  le  degre  de  leur  curabilite.” — ( Fallot , Memorial  de 
V expert,  #c.  page  VoTl.) 

This  disability  is  not  unfrequently  feigned  by  soldiers  who 
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wish  to  be  discharged.  Mr  Bamfield,  formerly  surgeon  of  the 
35th  Regiment,  had  three  cases  of  this  kind  under  his  care ; 
the  enlargement  of  the  abdomen  was  effected  by  means  of 
a deep  inspiration,  and  keeping  it  distended  with  very  short 
expirations.  The  detection  he  found  was  simple  and  easy, 
as  it  was  only  necessary  to  surprise  the  patient  while  asleep, 
when  his  abdomen  was  soft  and  unprotruded.  I have  met 
with  three  or  four  cases  of  alleged  “ organic  disease  of  the  ab- 
domen,” which  was  imitated  by  simply  elevating  the  spine.  The 
advantage  of  examining  men  brought  forward  for  discharge 
in  a state  of  nudity  is  very  obvious  where  visceral  turgescence 
is  feigned  in  this  manner.  During  the  year  1811  a greatly  dis- 
tended condition  of  the  abdomen  became  in  some  measure  epi- 
demic among  the  men  of  the  84th  Regiment,  then  stationed  in 
Dublin.  From  thirty  to  forty  men  belonging  to  that  corps  were 
admitted  into  the  General  Hospital,  complaining  of  pain  and 
distension  of  the  abdomen,  with  excessive  thirst ; some  of  them 
drank  daily  more  than  a gallon  of  water.  Dr  Harvey,  who 
was  physician  to  the  hospital,  eventually  concluded  that  the 
symptoms  were  factitious,  and  under  that  impression  he  prescrib- 
ed a solution  of  Glauber  salts,  dissolved  in  weak  infusion  of  to- 
bacco, which  he  called  the  Infusum  Benedictum.  A cupful  of 
this  bitter  mixture  was  given  in  the  morning,  and  repeated  every 
fourth  hour  until  it  operated,  and  with  complete  success  ; all  the 
patients  who  were  in  hospital  recovered  speedily,  and  the  dis- 
ease soon  disappeared.  Sixteen  men  had,  however,  succeeded 
in  obtaining  their  discharge  before  this  method  of  treatment  was 
adopted.  The  means  by  which  the  tympanitic  symptoms  were 
occasioned  remains  unknown.  It  was  conjectured  that  large 
quantities  of  chalk  and  vinegar  might  have  been  employed,  but 
this  was  only  a surmise. 

A great  expansion  of  the  abdomen  is  sometimes  excited  or 
pretended  by  soldiers  in  India  when  they  wish  to  evade  duty 
or  to  obtain  their  discharge.  The  means  adopted  is  commonly 
supposed  to  be  drinking  fermenting  toddy,  and  rice  water,  to 
which  a small  quantity  of  soap  is  added. 

2.  Chronic  disease  of  the  Liver . — Soldiers  who  have  served 
in  Tndia  are  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  leading  symptoms 
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of  this  affection,  and  when  they  become  tired  of  a military  life, 
some  of  them  feign  liver  disease,  while  others  exaggerate  the 
uneasiness  under  which  they  may  in  reality  be  suffering.  The 
diagnosis  of  a morbid  affection  of  the  functions  or  structure  of 
the  liver  is  frequently  very  obscure,  and  hence  a medical  officer 
must  chiefly  depend  upon  the  general  indications  of  health  or 
disease  in  his  estimation  of  the  ultimate  efficiency  of  a man  who  has 
been  for  some  time  under  medical  treatment,  on  account  of  this 
alleged  complaint.  Unless  the  uneasy  sensation  of  the  right  side, 
which  is  the  common  complaint,  be  corroborated  by  well  marked 
symptoms  of  impaired  health,  or  rather  when  there  is  no  obvious 
fulness  in  the  region  of  the  liver,  when  the  pulse  and  breathing 
are  regular,  the  secretions  and  excretions  natural,  when  there 
is  no  remarkable  emaciation,  and  when  the  alleged  pain  resists 
topical  bleeding  and  blistering,  we  are  not  warranted  in  conclud- 
ing that  much  real  disease  exists,  and,  consequently,  should  not 
recommend  a man  to  be  discharged  as  permanently  unfit  for  mi- 
litary duty.  I have  seen  a number  of  men  who  had  lain  for 
many  months  in  bed,  on  account  of  alleged  liver  disease,  but 
whose  healthy  countenances  and  plump  frames  satisfied  me  that 
the  functions  of  the  liver  were  not  much  out  of  order.  It  is 
surprising  how  long  a healthy  person  will  resist  the  debilitating 
effects  of  the  daily  exhibition  of  a moderate  quantity  of  medicine, 
low  diet,  and  confinement  to  bed,  without  being  greatly  extenuated, 
or  seeming  to  suffer  by  hospital  discipline  of  this  kind.  Malin- 
gerers rarely  succeed  in  feigning  a languid  sickly  eye,  or  the 
voice  of  genuine  indisposition,  however  well  they  may  feign  other 
indications  of  disease. 

In  alleged  cases  of  disease,  where  testimony  is  doubtful,  and 
where  there  are  no  obvious  symptom  of  impaired  health,  a me- 
dical officer  cannot  use  too  much  care  to  ascertain  the  real  state 
of  the  health  of  his  patient,  and  until  he  has  made  up  his  mind 
in  regard  to  a case,  the  remedies  employed  should  be  very  sim- 
ple. A soldier  complained  that  he  had  “ liver/1  and  alleged 
that  he  had  a severe  pain  in  his  left  side.  Seeming  to  believe 
that  his  disease  was  of  a grave  nature,  he  was  confined  to  bed, 
and,  with  the  professed  purpose  of  preventing  his  sleep  from  be- 
ing disturbed  by  the  conversation  of  his  comrades,  he  was  accom- 
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modated  in  a ward  by  himself.  He  was  kept  on  low  diet,  and 
a weak  solution  of  the  tartrate  of  antimony  alternately  with  the 
Mistura  Diabolica  regularly  exhibited.  This  mixture  consists 
of  Glauber  salts,  infusion  of  tobacco,  and  assafcetida,  and  it  is 
commonly  given  in  very  small  quantities,  but  so  frequently  as  to 
keep  the  taste  pretty  constantly  in  the  mouth.  He  held  out 
under  this  careful  treatment  for  a month,  and  recovered  rapidly. 
Soon  after  he  was  discharged  from  hospital  he  confessed  the  im- 
posture, and  swore  that,  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  stupidity  in 
locating  the  pain  in  his  left  side,  the  imposition  would  not  have 
been  suspected.  He  was  mistaken  ; the  imposition  was  consider- 
ed pretty  obvious  from  the  first ; but  I am  not  aware  that  any 
other  means  would  have  made  him  sooner  return  to  his  duty. 
Every  medical  officer  of  experience  will  concur  with  the  late 
Dr  Cheyne  in  his  remarks  regarding  alleged  chronic  hepatitis. 
“We  ought,  ” he  says,  “ never  to  put  a malingerer  under  a course 
of  mercury,  as,  by  the  requisite  stay  in  the  hospital,  he  will  not 
only  be  enabled  to  mature  his  plans  of  villany,  but  his  constitu- 
tion will  thereby  be' injured  if  forced  to  return  to  his  duty.  After 
being  salivated  he  will  soon  be  again  in  hospital,  asserting  that 
the  pain  in  his  side  has  returned.  As  soon  as  his  mouth  gets  well,  a 
new  course  of  mercury  will  then  be  instituted,  which  is  precisely 
what  he  wishes.” 

3.  Vomiting . — When  the  stomach  is  much  diseased,  vomit- 
ing is  a frequent  consequence  or  symptom  of  the  affection.  Or- 
ganic disease  of  this  viscus  is  commonly  accompanied  with  pain 
of  the  part  affected,  regurgitation  of  the  ingesta,  and  general 
emaciation.  When  there  is  no  other  obvious  symptom  of  dis- 
ease of  the  stomach  but  a regurgitation  of  the  food  swallowed, 
it  may  generally  be  inferred  that  the  alleged  disability  is  not  of 
a very  serious  nature. 

Some  persons  who  have  the  voluntary  power  of  rejecting  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  avail  themselves  of  that  faculty  to  si- 
mulate disease.  I have  seen  several  soldiers  whowereproposedfor 
discharge  on  account  of  this  alleged  disability,  namely,  the  re- 
jection of  food  after  every  meal ; but  as  they  continued  to  in- 
crease in  weight  upon  half  diet,  and  had  each  a healthy  counte- 
nance, no  doubt  could  be  entertained  that  the  vomiting  was  vo- 
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luntary.  They  were  all  sent  to  their  duty ; and  I have  since 
learned  in  regard  to  some  of  them,  that  they  became  efficient 
soldiers,  without  making  any  complaint  of  indigestion  or  want 
of  nourishment.  In  1828,  there  was  a man  in  the  General  Hos- 
pital, Dublin,  who  had  been  under  observation  and  treatment 
for  five  or  six  months,  in  consequence  of  frequent  vomiting. 
Some  doubt  was  at  first  entertained  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
alleged  disability,  but  eventually  it  was  presumed  that  the  dis- 
ability was  feigned,  and  the  man  was  sent  to  his  duty.  Shortly 
before  he  left  the  hospital,  four  men  in  the  same  ward  with  him 
regurgitated  their  food,  so  that  the  disability  became  partially 
epidemic.  None  of  these  men  were  discharged  from  the  service 
at  that  time. 

4.  Bowel  complaint. — Under  the  head  “ Dysentery  and  He- 
patic,” it  appears  that,  on  an  average,  more  than  200  men  are 
annually  discharged  from  the  service.  ( Circular  Letter , 22 d 
January  1830,  Medical  Department.)  Cases  of  bowel  com- 
plaint require  very  careful  deliberation  before  they  are  recom- 
mended to  be  discharged ; more  especially  the  age  of  the  man  un- 
der consideration,  his  length  of  service,  the  climate  in  which  he 
has  served,  the  intractable  nature  of  the  symptoms,  and  the  dura- 
tion of  the  disease.  It  is  presumed  that  no  man  is  ever  dis- 
charged while  he  is  suffering  under  urgent  symptoms  of  bowel 
complaint,  or  an  advanced  stage  of  any  disease.  The  hospital 
is  the  best  place  for  this  class  of  patients,  where  they  ought  in 
general  to  remain  until  the  disease  terminates  either  in  recovery 
or  death. 

Bowel  complaints  are  occasionally  pretended  by  recruits  when 
they  wish  to  avoid  leaving  a district  depot  to  join  their  corps. 
The  fraud  is  easily  detected  by  inspecting  their  linen  : if  it  be 
clean,  the  bowels  are  not  much  out  of  order.  In  climates  where 
dysentery  is  prevalent,  such  as  India,  bowel  complaints  are  often 
alleged  as  a pretext  for  being  relieved  from  duty ; the  use  of  a 
night-chair  satisfactorily  discovers  the  fraud  when  no  disease 
exists.  Care  must,  however,  be  taken  in  hospitals,  that  a patient 
really  suffering  under  dysentery  does  not  lend  his  assistance  to 
promote  the  imposture,  for  aid  of  the  kind  alluded  to  has  been 
bought  and  sold.  In  civil  life,  I have  known  bullock’s  blood 
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exhibited  in  a chamber  utensil  to  the  physician  of  a dispensary, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  some  of  the  comforts  of  the  establish- 
ment. 

5.  Hernia. — According  to  the  20th  article  of  the  Pension- 
ing Regulations  of  1829,  no  infantry  soldier  is  to  be  discharged 
for  rupture  alone  except  in  extreme  cases  of  disability.  By 
the  French  conscription  law  no  man  is  to  be  exempted  from 
serving  in  the  army  on  account  of  rupture,  unless  the  intestine 
is  irreducible,  or  that  it  cannot  be  kept  in  its  place  by  means  of 
a truss.  I believe  that  in  all  regiments  there  are  a considerable 
number  of  ruptured  men,  who  perform  their  duty  regularly  with- 
out complaint,  and  who  are  capable  of  performing  all  the  ordi- 
nary duties  of  the  army  during  a period  of  peace.  Does  hernia 
occur  more  frequently  among  the  men  in  cavalry  corps  than  in 
infantry  regiments  ? What  is  the  relative  ratio  of  ruptured 
men  serving  in  cavalry  corps  and  infantry  regiments  ? These 
are  interesting  questions,  which  I am  unable,  for  want  of  ma- 
terials, to  solve ; but  I hope  the  subject  will  be  carefully  in- 
vestigated Under  what  circumstance  should  a soldier,  who  is 
ruptured,  be  deemed  disqualified  for  the  performance  of  military 
duties?  He  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  unfit  for  the  army 
when  he  suffers  from  single  hernia , if  a truss  fails  in  preventing 
the  intestine  from  protruding  through  the  ring,  and  in  all  cases 
of  double  hernia.  “ Rien  n’est  quelquefois  plus  difficile  que  de 
prefer  un  jugement  bien  decisif  sur  le  veritable  etat  d’une  hernie, 
c’est-a-dire  de  prononcer  que  la  reduction  est  operee,  et  qu’elle 
est  bien  et  solidement  contenue.  Toutes  les  fois  quhm  homme 
est  porteur  d’une  hernie, il  pourra  non-seulement  s’il  veut  tromper, 
affirmer  qu’elle  est  difficilement  contenue,  mais  il  pourra  aise- 
ment  la  reproduire  a volonte  par  une  fort  inspiration  ou  des 
mouvements  precipitesd’inspiration  oud’expiration.” — ( Souville , 
Examen  des  Infirmites  ou  Maladies  qui  peuvent  exempter  du 
Service  Militaire , et  necessiter  la  Reforme . — Paris,  1810.) 

Every  man  who  is  affected  with  hernia  may  be  considered 
unfit  for  military  duty  during  active  warfare.  War  is  a state 
of  privation  of  every  kind,  and,  in  general,  a ruptured  man  is 
unable  to  surmount  the  fatigue  of  a campaign.  Indeed,  no  man 
who  is  affected  with  hernia  should  be  permitted  to  take  the  field, 
however  willing  he  may  be  to  accompany  his  comrades. 
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Hernia  is  not  a cause  of  much  inefficiency  in  the  army,  nor 
are  there  many  men  discharged  on  this  account.  By  a return, 
comprehending  a considerable  portion  of  the  army,  it  appears 
that,  among  an  aggregate  strength  of  I 0,000,  there  were  admit- 
ted into  hospital  10  men  on  account  of  hernia,  or  one  in  1000,  the 
range  being  from  5 to  17  per  10,000.  The  ratio  of  admissions 
among  the  cavalry  is  10  per  10,000,  which  is  exactly  the  amount 
of  the  general  mean.  Among  every  78.796  men  one  died  of 
hernia,  and,  with  respect  to  the  number  of  men  discharged,  it 
appears  that  of  every  10,000  men  serving  in  India,  3 were  an- 
nually disabled  and  discharged  from  the  service  in  consequence 
of  hernia.  I have  no  documents  which  enable  me  to  state,  whe- 
ther, in  any  of  the  fatal  cases,  or  indeed  in  any  instance  the  ope- 
ration for  strangulated  hernia  was  performed.  The  operation  for 
hernia  is  but  very  seldom  required  in  the  army.  Perhaps  there 
is  no  class  of  the  population  among  which  there  are  so  few  sur- 
gical operations  performed  during  peace.  Many  medical  officers 
have  passed  through  a long  period  of  service,  and  left  the  army 
without  ever  using  any  more  capital  instrument  than  a lancet 
and  a tooth  instrument. — ( Note , No.  II. ) 

Although  hernia  be  not  a cause  of  much  inefficiency  in  the 
army,  it  is  occasionally  alleged  as  a reason  for  being  exempted 
from  particular  duties ; and  medical  officers  frequently  find  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  determining  whether  the  plea  arises  from 
want  of  will  or  from  physical  infirmity. 

Hernia  has  been  simulated  by  soldiers  who  were  anxious  to 
obtain  their  discharge. 

Pat  Gafney,  second  Battalion,  Rifle  Brigade,  having  been  “ un- 
fortunate,” by  which  term  is  implied  that  he  had  been  convict- 
ed of  a crime,  and  punished,  complained  that  he  had  become 
ruptured.  He  was  forthwith  examined  by  Dr  Conn  el,  assistant 
surgeon  to  the  Brigade,  who  found  a slight  degree  of  fulness  over 
the  left  inguinal  ring,  and  eventually  he  ascertained  that  the  left 
testicle  was  not  in  the  scrotum.  By  means  of  considerable  pres- 
sure applied  above  the  ring,  the  testicle  was  extruded  and  re- 
stored to  the  scrotum.  Gafney  had  served  several  years  in  the 
marines,  and  was  discharged,  as  his  “ Instructions”  stated,  in  con- 
sequence of  inguinal  hernia,  the  result  of  service,  with  a pension 
of  tivepence  a-day.  It  would  appear  that  be  succeeded  in  obtain „ 
ing  his  discharge  and  a pension  from  the  marines  by  simulating 
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hernia,  but  he  failed,  however,  in  imposing  upon  Dr  Connel.  He 
was  discharged  from  the  army  with  every  mark  of  ignominy  in 
September  1827. 

To  discharge  a bad.  man  with  ignominy, — in  other  words,  witli 
loss  of  good  name,  or,  indeed,  in  any  way,  may  be  to  promote 
the  object  of  his  wishes,  and  consequently  this  punishment  has 
little  effect  in  preventing  crime. 

I have  seen  several  men  who  had  the  voluntary  power  of  draw- 
ing up  a testicle  to  the  ring  and  retaining  it  there  for  some  time. 
According  to  Baron  Percy  some  men  can  retract  a testicle  within 
the  abdomen.  Some  years  ago  a paper  was  picked  up  in  the  Ge- 
neral Military  Hospital,  Dublin,  which  contained  a “ receipt  for 
making  a rupture.’1  The  scrotum  was  to  be  punctured  with  a large 
pin,  and  then,  by  means  of  a piece  of  tobacco-pipe,  it  was  to  be 
blown  up  with  air.  The  same  operation  was  to  be  performed  on 
the  other  side,  if  a double  rupture  was  required  ; poultices  were  to 
be  applied  to  reduce  the  inflammation.  The  manuscript  was 
supposed  to  have  been  dropped  by  a man  belonging  to  the  18th 
Hussars,  who  had  been  left  in  hospital  when  the  regiment  em- 
barked for  England.  He  joined  his  corps  at  Rumford,  in  Essex, 
with  his  scrotum  greatly  enlarged  ; according  to  his  own  state- 
ment, the  swelling  came  on  in  consequence  of  his  jumping  from 
a window  shortly  after  he  left  the  hospital  ; on  his  landing  at 
Liverpool,  it  became  so  large  and  painful  that  he  could  not  walk, 
and  was  in  consequence  forwarded  in  a cart.  When  the  scro- 
tum was  pressed  a crepitus  was  perceptible.  The  swelling  was 
in  all  likelihood  excited,  and  probably  by  the  means  directed  in 
the  “ receipt.11  This  man  succeeded  eventually  in  obtaining  his 
discharge  by  simulating  disease  of  the  hip-joint. — (Dr  Cheyne’s 
Letter  to  Dr  Renny.) 

Class  V. — Diseases  and  Lesions  of  the  Genito-urinary 
Organs. 

1.  Diseases  of  the  Testicle. — a.  Hydrocele  (or  water  in  the 
tunica  vaginalis  testis)  sometimes  exists  in  so  trifling  a degree, 
as  hardly  to  be  considered  a disease  or  disability.  When, 
however,  the  operation  for  a radical  cure  has  failed,  or  when 

the  body  of  the  testicle  is  considerablv  enlarged,  a man  is  com- 
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monlydeemed  unfit  for  the  army,  and  recommended  to  be  dis- 
charged. 

b.  Sarcocele. — In  this  disease  the  testicle  is  enlarged,  indu- 
rated, heavier  than  natural,  and  sometimes  unequal  on  the  sur- 
face. Sarcocele  is  frequently  presumed  to  be  an  ill-conditioned 
affection  of  the  gland,  and  little  under  the  influence  of  remedial 
means.  The  testicle  may,  however,  become  enlarged,  without 
having  a tendency  to  a scirrhous  induration.  As  these  two  con- 
ditions of  a testicle  may  be  confounded,  and  indeed  during  the 
early  stage  of  the  affection  there  is  no  definite  line  to  distinguish 
them,  the  unfitness  of  a man  for  the  service  on  account  of  this 
disease  must  be  determined  by  the  extent  of  the  enlargement, 
the  duration  of  the  disease,  and  the  intractable  nature  of  the 
symptoms. 

c.  Varicocele  and  Cirsocele. — A varicose  dilatation  of  the  veins 
of  the  scrotum  ( varicocele ),  or  a similar  condition  of  the  veins 
of  the  spermatic  cord  ( cirsocele ),  if  the  enlargement  has  attain- 
ed such  a size  as  to  impede  a soldier  from  marching,  it  renders 
him  unfit  for  the  service. 

The  testicle  of  one  side  is  sometimes  considerably  smaller 
than  the  other,  without  any  satisfactory  appearance  of  disease, 
but  many  recruits  have  been  rejected  on  this  account.  A man  was 
approved  at  the  Dublin  Depot,  who  was  subsequently  rejected 
at  the  head-quarters  of  the  regiment  to  which  he  belonged,  in 
consequence  of  the  alleged  state  of  his  left  testicle,  which,  (ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  the  surgeon,)  “ appears  proceeding  to 
a dissolution This  is  certainly  a very  hypothetical  reason  for 
rejecting  a man.  Had  the  surgeon  been  well  acquainted  with 
the  duty  of  inspecting  recruits,  he  would  have  known  that  the 
testes  are  comparatively  small  in  some  individuals,  occasionally 
not  larger  than  horse  beans  in  stout  muscular  men. 

2.  Incontinence  of  Urine. — An  involuntary  flow  of  urine  is 
an  indication  of  functional,  if  not  of  organic,  disease  of  the 
bladder ; but  as  a want  of  the  power  of  retaining  the  urine  for 
a considerable  time  is  a rare  disability,  and  as  the  affection  is 
frequently  feigned,  great  care  ought  to  be  bestowed  upon  the 
investigation  of  every  case  which  is  proposed  to  be  discharged 
on  this  account.  Persons  who  really  suffer  under  incontinence 
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of  urine  have  commonly  a weak  lax  constitution,  and  infirm 
health.  The  flow  seldom  intermits  above  two  hours  at  a time, 
either  by  night  or  day,  the  body  and  clothes  exhale  a strong 
ammoniacal  odour,  and  the  scrotum  and  inside  of  the  thighs  are 
found  to  be  excoriated.  In  cases  where  incontinence  is  feigned, 
the  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles  may  be  perceived,  and  the 
urine  comes  away  in  jets.  If  the  bladder  be  capable  of  retain- 
ing a considerable  quantity  of  urine,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
alleged  incontinence  is  feigned  ; hence  a simulator  may  some- 
times be  detected  by  coming  upon  him  unawares,  and  desiring 
him  to  make  water  instantly,  or  by  using  the  catheter.  The 
alleged  disability  of  incontinence  of  urine  occasionally  disap- 
pears, by  making  a man  sleep  on  straw  instead  of  in  a comfort- 
able bed,  which  he  had  wet  regularly  every  night.  The  ap 
plication  of  moxa  to  the  scrotum  has  been  found  useful,  inas- 
much as  the  alleged  disability  was  very  soon  said  to  be  cured. 
But  perhaps  the  most  effectual  means  of  making  a schemer  an- 
nounce a recovery,  is  to  oblige  him  to  wear  a urinal,  and  do  his 
duty.  This  disability,  like  many  others,  is  apt  to  become  epi- 
demic among  the  men  of  a regiment.  In  one  instance  which 
came  under  my  notice,  five  men  of  one  corps  complained  that 
they  suffered  from  incontinence  of  urine,  and  were  in  conse- 
quence of  their  allegation  brought  forward  by  a credulous  com- 
manding officer  to  be  discharged. 

Dr  Cheyne,  in  his  Letter  to  Dr  Renny,  states  a curious  fact, 
which  shows  the  importance  of  attending  to  the  subject  of 
feigned  disease  among  soldiers.  During  the  year  1803,  the 
medical  charge  of  a regiment  of  Irish  militia  devolved  upon  a 
private  practitioner,  unacquainted  with  the  diseases  or  the  tricks 
of  soldiers.  In  a short  time  a number  of  the  men  were  admit- 
ted into  hospital,  in  consequence  of  alleged  incontinence  of  urine. 
This  imposition  extended  to  such  a degree  among  the  men,  that 
numbers  of  them  had  their  white  breeches  completely  destroyed 
by  urine.  The  imposition  was  instantly  discovered  by  Deputy- 
Inspector  Comyns,  and  the  progress  of  the  epidemic  arrested, 
by  ordering  all  the  men  who  had  spoiled  their  clothes  to  be 
marched  to  a lake,  morning  and  evening,  for  the  purpose  of 
cold  bathing. 
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3.  Calculus  Vesicce. — Stone  in  the  bladder  is  a rare  disease 
in  the  army,  and  I believe  it  is  generally  considered  an  ade- 
quate cause  for  discharging  a man.  Lithotomy  is  very  seldom 
performed.  Dr  Hennen,  in  his  chapter  on  the  Examination  of 
Recruits,  ( Principles  of  Military  Surgery ),  states,  that 
“ diseases  of  the  urinary  passages  and  stone  in  the  bladder  are 
a sufficient  cause  for  rejection.”  I presume  the  attempt  to  as- 
certain by  means  of  a sound  whether  a recruit  suffered  from  stone 
never  was  made  ; I should  certainly  consider  it  a highly  inex- 
pedient measure. 

Class  VI. — Diseases  and  Lesions  of  the  Skin  and 
Cellular  Membrane. 

1.  Ulcers. — It  appears  by  the  Circular  Letter  from  the  Medi- 
cal Board,  bearing  date  22d  January  1830,  that  rather  more  than 
100  men  are  on  an  average  annually  discharged  on  account  of 
“ ulcers  and  varices.”  How  far  this  may  be  a higher  or  a lower 
ratio  of  discharges  on  account  of  ulcers  than  at  present,  I have 
no  means  of  ascertaining.  Disabilities  such  as  ulcers,  which  are 
easily  produced  by  artificial  means,  require  to  be  carefully  inves- 
tigated. The  practice  of  exciting  ulcers  in  the  army  during  the 
last  war  is  said  to  have  prevailed  to  a considerable  extent ; the 
means  commonly  employed  were  corrosives  or  irritants,  such 
as  nitric  acid,  acetate  of  copper,  quicklime,  lime  and  soap, 
bruised  garlic  and  vinegar.  In  India  the  juice  of  the  euphor- 
bium  is  principally  used.  Mechanical  means  are  also  sometimes 
adopted,  particularly  abrasion  ; this  object  is  attained  by 
rubbing  the  skin  over  the  shin-bone  with  a small  quantity 
of  sand,  so  as  to  excite  inflammation,  the  sand  being  allowed  to 
remain  on  the  irritated  surface.  Ulcers  of  a very  intractable  na- 
ture are  rapidly  excited  upon  old  cicatrices  by  this  means.  The 
integuments  which  surround  factitious  ulcers  are  in  general  more 
healthy  and  less  callous  than  when  the  ulceration  is  spontaneous. 
To  prevent  suspected  imposters  from  applying  irritating  sub- 
stances to  ulcers  on  the  legs  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  seal  the 
bandages,  which  measure  is  so  far  effectual  as  to  prevent  the 
dressings  from  being  removed  unknown  to  the  medical  officer, 
but  it  does  not  altogether  prevent  the  injurious  application  of 
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mechanical  means.  Wooden  boxes,  when  they  are  constructed 
so  as  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  a rod  at  the  top,  are  more 
effectual.  The  following  cases  will  show  the  difficulty  which 
sometimes  occurs  in  discovering  the  cause  of  an  ulcer. 

Mr  W.  had  a man  under  his  care  on  account  of  an  ulcer  on  his  leg, 
which  was  suspected  to  be  factitious.  Sealed  bandages,  and  even- 
tually a tin  case  for  the  leg,  was  tried,  but  still  the  ulcer  con- 
tinued to  spread,  and  it  was  presumed  some  means  were  adopted 
to  prevent  the  sore  from  healing.  There  was  a man  in  hospital 
at  the  same  time,  whose  leg  Mr  W.  had  amputated,  and  who, 
seemingly  influenced  by  gratitude,  told  Mr  W.  privately,  that  the 
man  with  the  ulcer  on  his  leg  had  a “ receipt’’  for  exciting  seve- 
ral diseases,  in  his  knapsack,  which  was  forthwith  examined,  and 
the  document  found.  It  contained  instructions  for  injuring  an 
eye,  simulating  hernia,  and  exciting  an  ulcer.  Factitious  blind- 
ness was  to  be  effected  by  “ the  prog  of  a needle  in  sight  of  the 
eye,”  and  after  a pension  had  been  procured,  soft  soap  was  to  be 
applied  to  the  eye,  by  which  means  it  was  stated  that  vision 
would  be  restored.  A rupture  was  to  be  simulated  by  inflating 
the  cellular  membrane,  or  by  tying  a ligature  round  the  dartos. 
To  excite  or  imitate  an  ulcer,  yellow  arsenic  was  to  be  employed. 
Although  this  man  was  not  allowed  to  have  access  to  his  ulcer, 
he  found  means  for  some  time  to  introduce  a small  portion  of  yelr 
low  arsenic  into  the  sponge  with  which  it  was  washed,  and  by 
this  means  the  sore  continued  to  spread.  His  scheme  failed  chief- 
ly in  consequence  of  the  information  received  from  the  man  in 
question. 

Imposters  are  very  rarely,  indeed  almost  never,  detected  by 
means  of  information  obtained  from  their  comrades,  although 
exceptions  occasionally  occur  as  in  the  following  case. 

Private  P.  Devlin  was  admitted  into  the  hospital  of  the regi- 

ment, when  it  was  stationed  in  St  Helena,  in  consequence  of  an 
extensive  ulcer  on  the  outside  of  one  of  his  thighs,  a little  above 
the  knee,  which  mended  rapidly  under  the  use  of  common  dres- 
sings. Before  the  ulcer  had,  however,  completely  healed,  the  new- 
ly formed  skin  was  found  one  morning  to  the  extent  of  a half- 
penny in  a sloughing  state.  Again  the  ulcer  began  to  improve, 
and  was  nearly  skinned  over,  when  the  sloughing  process  reap- 
peared. Suspicion  was  excited,  and  the  hospital  serjeant  and  or- 
derlies were  directed  carefully  to  watch  the  man,  with  a view  of 
detecting  him.  At  length  the  artifice  was  discovered.  A soldier 
was  in  hospital,  in  consequence  of  punishment,  to  whose  back 
the  man  who  had  the  ulcer  applied  a nostrum,  and  told  him  he 
might  remain  in  hospital  as  long  as  he  pleased,  provided  he  would 
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inviolably  keep  the  secret.  The  application  produced  excessive 
pain,  with  inflammation,  and  extensive  sloughing  of  the  back,  and 
eventually  the  man  became  alarmed,  and  told  the  whole  story.  The 
imposter  who  made  the  application  was  tried  by  a court-martial, 
and  received  corporal  punishment.  It  was  found  that  the  irritant 

employed  to  excite  the  sloughing  was  a slice  of  the apple,  a 

plant  that  abounds  in  St  Helena,  but  the  scientific  name  of  which 
I have  not  learned. 

Unless  in  cases  where  ulceration  is  accompanied  by  varices, 
and  where  the  constitution  is  unsound,  it  is  very  rarely  necessary 
to  discharge  a man  on  account  of  this  disability. 

2.  (Edema — Swelled  Leg. — Diseases  of  the  lower  extremities 
contribute  in  a remarkable  degree  to  disqualify  soldiers  for  mi- 
litary duty,  and  although  oedema  or  anasarca  of  a leg  is  a rare 
disease,  the  simulation  of  this  disability  occurs  occasionally. 

A private  belonging  to  the regiment  arrived  at  the  Invalid  De- 

pot, Chatham,  from  India,  during  the  summer  of  1829.  He  was 
sent  home  in  consequence  of  alleged  elephantiasis  of  the  left  leg 
and  foot,  which,  according  to  the  man’s  own  statement,  had  su- 
pervened while  he  was  suffering  under  an  obstinate  intermittent 
fever.  He  was  admitted  into  Fort  Pitt  General  Hospital,  and  the 
following  is  an  outline  of  his  case  at  the  time  of  admission.  The 
left  leg  and  foot  were  greatly  swollen  : the  swelling  was  remark- 
ably firm  ; the  integuments  were  dry,  rough,  and  dark-coloured : 
the  knee-joint  had  partly  lost  its  mobility.  The  man’s  general  health 
was  good,  and  the  enlargementof  the  limb  was  reported  to  have  ex- 
isted for  about  eighteen  months.  Shbrtly  after  admission  into  hos- 
pital, it  was  discovered  that  he  had  a bandage  bound  tightly  round 
the  left  thigh,  which  he  stated  he  had  “ worn  by  the  advice  of  his 
doctor,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  disease  from  extending  to 
his  belly.”  From  this  period  care  was  taken  that  he  should  not 
have  it  in  his  power  to  apply  another  ligature,  and  in  the  course  of 
eight  or  ten  days  the  size  of  his  limb  was  greatly  reduced ; the 
skin  had  in  some  degree  assumed  its  usual  colour,  and  hardly  any 
symptom  remained  of  the  disability  for  which  he  had  been  admit- 
ted into  hospital,  except  a slight  stiffness  of  the  knee-joint,  pro- 
bably arising  from  long-continued  inaction. 


Dimensions  of  the  limb 
Thigh. 

in  inches : 
Cf.  of  leg. 

Ankle.  Instep. 

On  admission  into  hospi-  / 
tal,  25th  October  1829,  \ 

Six  days  after  the  remo-  ' 

22f 

17* 

15 

14 

val  of  the  ligature,  1 

20 

15 

14 

9 
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Mr  Jones,  Assistant  Inspector  of  Hospitals,  had  a serjeant  under  his 
care  on  account  of  swelling  and  inflammation  of  the  right  leg,  and 
the  means  usually  adopted  in  like  cases  were  employed  without 
success.  Mr  Jones  at  one  time  thought  there  was  an  abscess  in  the 
leg,  and  had  a lancet  in  his  hand  for  the  purpose  of  opening  it,  but, 
thinking  the  feeling  of  fluctuation  not  sufficiently  obvious,  he  de- 
sisted. From  the  anomalous  character  of  the  symptoms  Mr  Jones 
suspected  that  some  means  were  employed  to  excite  and  prolong 
the  affection,  and,  with  the  view  of  discovering  whether  his  suspi- 
cions had  a good  foundation,  he  visited  the  hospital  one  evening 
when  he  was  not  expected,  and,  promptly  proceeding  to  the  Ser- 
jeant’s bed,  turned  off  the  bed-clothes,  and  discovered  the  trace  of 
a ligature  round  the  thigh,  for,  notwithstanding' Jiis  expedition, 
the  cord  had  been  removed  and  concealed.  The  swelling  had  al- 
most completely  disappeared  by  the  following  morning.  It  is 
worthy  of  observation,  that  the  serjeant  did  not  show  the  slight- 
est reluctance  to  the  insertion  of  the  abscess  lancet  when  Mr  Jones 
had  it  in  his  hand  for  that  purpose. 

(Edema  and  swelling  of  an  arm  have  been  excited  by  similar  means. 
Dr  Fallot  gives  an  account  of  a soldier  who  was  twice  admitted 
into  hospital  in  consequence  of  swelling  of  the  left  fore-arm  and 
hand.  During  the  first  period  he  was  in  hospital  an  incision  was 
made  on  the  back  of  the  hand  for  the  purpose  of  giving  exit  to 
the  contents  of  what  was  supposed  to  be  an  abscess,  but  nothing 
escaped  except  some  dark-coloured  blood.  The  second  time  he 
was  admitted  it  was  discovered  that  the  swelling  was  occasioned 
by  a ligature  round  the  arm. 

Isfordink  once  met  with  a case  of  anomalous  disease  of  the  extremi- 
ties, which  had  been  artificially  excited  by  means  of  a ligature. 
The  soldier  complained  of  rheumatic  pains,  and  after  employing 
a variety  of  remedial  means  he  was  directed  to  use  the  warm-bath. 
When  he  was  undressed  for  the  bath  the  impress  of  a tight  liga- 
ture was  observed  on  each  arm  and  leg ; he  seemed  to  have  ap- 
plied a leather  thong  alternately  to  the  different  extremities. 

Class  VII. — Diseases  and  Impaired  Function  of  the 
Organs  of  Locomotion. 

1.  Rheumatic  Pains.  — Under  the  head  of  rheumatism 
a great  number  of  soldiers  are  annually  discharged.  Chronic 
rheumatism  is  an  adequate  cause  for  discharging  a soldier  when 
it  occurs  in  an  individual  who  has  been  long  in  the  service  with 
impaired  general  health,  enlargement  of  the  joints,  and  extenu- 
ated extremities.  Rheumatism  may  no  doubt  attack  young  men, 
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and  disable  them  for  a longer  or  shorter  period,  but  it  rarely 
disqualifies  an  individual  permanently  for  military  duty. 

Rheumatism  is  frequently  counterfeited  by  soldiers,  more  es- 
pecially those  who  have  served  the  period  which  entitles  them 
to  a pension  for  life,  provided  they  are  discharged  as  disqualified 
for  military  duty.  These  men  commonly  think  that  to  gain 
their  object,  it  is  only  necessary  to  affirm  that  they  have  pain 
in  some  of  the  joints,  to  put  on  the  aspect  of  suffering,  and  af- 
fect decrepitude  or  loss  of  power  in  the  limbs.  The  back,  loins, 
and  hips  are  the  parts  usually  selected,  the  knee,  ankle,  and  su- 
perior extremities  less  frequently.  In  general  there  is  no  ade- 
quate cause  assigned  for  the  complaint,  and  no  relief  from  reme- 
dial treatment  is  acknowledged,  and  while  real  rheumatic  affections 
are  commonly  aggravated  by  changes  of  weather,  the  imposter 
complains  equally  at  all  times.  When  he  is  asked  how  he  is  to- 
day, his  usual  answer  is,  “ Just  the  same,  Sir.1'  Patients  of  this 
kind  seem  to  think  that  the  constant  use  of  a crutch  or  stick,  and  a 
ready  submission  to  such  remedies  as  blisters,  issues,  &c.  affords 
irrefragable  evidence  of  the  reality  and  the  alleged  degree  of  their 
disability.  When  the  disability  is  real,  the  patient  is  common- 
ly found  in  bed,  or  moving  about  very  leisurely ; whereas  in  si- 
mulated rheumatism,  if  we  surprise  cases,  they  will  frequently 
be  found  apparently  at  their  ease,  and  enjoying  the  amusements 
of  their  comrades.  Perhaps  there  is  no  class  of  disabilities  which 
requires  more  care  and  more  caution  on  the  part  of  medical  offi- 
cers than  cases  of  alleged  pain,  rheumatism,  lumbago,  &c.  in  men 
of  comparatively  short  service.  The  most  experienced  eye,  the 
soundest  judgment,  and  the  most  delicate  tact  maybe  deceived; 
for  many  a soldier  has  been  discharged,  and  even  pensioned,  in 
consequence  of  alleged  chronic  rheumatism,  whose  health  was 
good,  and  who  satisfactorily  demonstrated  that  he  had  the  com- 
plete use  of  his  limbs  almost  immediately  after  he  regained  his 
liberty.  When  the  health  is  good,  and  the  seat  of  the  alleged 
pain  unaffected  by  swelling  or  increased  temperature,  a medical 
officer  will  probably,  in  nineteen  out  of  twenty  cases,  be  safe 
in  concluding  that  no  material,  or  at  any  rate  no  permanent 
disease  exists.  To  admit  the  allegation  of  wandering  pains  un- 
supported by  physical  changes  as  an  adequate  cause  for  discharg- 
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in g young  men  is  to  open  a door  for  simulation,  which  it  would 
be  impossible  to  shut. 

However  frequently  the  existence  of  pain  may  be  alleged  with- 
out foundation,  no  man  should  be  pronounced  or  even  presumed 
to  be  a malingerer  until  careful  examination,  hospital  discipline, 
and  adequate  observation,  have  afforded  a medical  officer  the  re- 
quisite opportunity  of  arriving  at  a sound  conclusion.  The  fol- 
lowing brief  history  of  a case  will  show  the  propriety  of  this  pre- 
caution. 

When  Dr  G was  surgeon  to  the Regiment,  he  admit- 

ted a private  into  hospital,  in  consequence  of  a large  ulcer  of  the 
leg,  which  was  eventually  presumed  to  be  self-made.  When  the 

soldier  was  discharged  from  hospital,  Dr  G told  him  that 

it  was  perfectly  evident  he  had  himself  made  the  ulcer,  and  recom- 
mended him  to  abstain  from  such  practices,  as  care  would  be  ta- 
ken that  he  should  not  continue  them  with  impunity.  In  a few 
weeks  this  man  returned  to  hospital,  complaining  of  pain  in  the 
articulation  of  the  right  thigh.  There  was  no  obvious  swelling  or 
discoloration,  and  as  he  had  the  character  of  being  a malingerer, 
strong,  and  apparently  well  grounded  suspicions  were  entertained 
that  the  alleged  disability  was  merely  pretended.  The  doctor  did 
not  decide  precipitately,  but  prudently  resolved  to  allow  some 
time  to  elapse  before  he  made  up  his  mind  on  the  case.  Violent 
inflammation  eventually  came  on,  which  terminated  in  permanent 
loss  of  motion  of  the  joint.  This  man  was  a profligate  character, 
and  had  lain  in  a state  of  intoxication  on  his  right  side  in  a ditch, 
for  nearly  the  whole  night,  previously  to  his  being  admitted  into 
hospital. 

This  case  is  very  instructive.  It  strongly  inculcates  the  pro- 
priety of  proceeding  with  great  caution  under  all  circumstances, 
and  of  letting  the  evidence  of  neither  good  nor  bad  previous 
conduct  suspend  a careful  investigation  of  symptoms  in  each 
case.  Finesse  will  sometimes  succeed  in  detecting  imposture, 
when  harsh  measures  would  completely  fail. 

The  late  Dr  Davies,  surgeon  to  the  East  India  Company’ s Depot, 
Chatham,  had  a young  soldier  under  his  care,  who  alleged  that,  in 
consequence  of  a severe  pain  of  the  back,  he  was  unable  to  move 
or  to  be  moved  from  his  bed-  His  alleged  pain  had  existed  for 
about  a month,  and  still  no  indication  appeared  that  he  intended 
to  return  to  his  duty.  For  the  convenience  of  being  watched,  &c. 
he  was  accommodated  in  a ward  by  himself.  Dr  Davies,  who  consi- 
dered him  an  imposter,  saw  no  prospect  of  his  giving  in — a cir- 
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cumstance  which  induced  him  to  adopt  a very  simple  measure 
for  his  detection.  He  went  to  the  window  of  the  ward  in  the  dusk 
of  the  evening,  and  after  gently  tapping  upon  the  glass,  he  in  a low 
tone  called  the  man  by  name,  he  was  at  the  window  in  an  in  • 
stant,  and  the  doctor  had  the  pleasure  of  congratulating  him  upon 
the  recovery  of  his  locomotive  faculty.  This  man  went  forthwith 
to  his  duty. 

Dr  Fallot  succeeded  in  restoring  a malingerer  to  his  duty  by  a new 
plan  of  treatment.  A deserter  who,  after  being  for  some  time 
pursued  by  the  gens  darmes , was  eventually  caught,  and  brought 
to  Namur,  alleged  that  he  had  lost  the  power  of  moving  one 
of  his  lower  limbs,  which  was  as  plump  and  as  warm  as  the  other. 
Cupping,  blisters,  and  moxas  produced  no  good  effect.  After 
being  a long  time  in  hospital,  Dr  Fallot  adopted  the  plan  of  treat- 
ment recommended  for  gout  by  Cadet  de  Vaux,  namely,  causing 
his  patient  to  swallow  a large  quantity  of  warm  water.  The  man 
took  the  first  dose  with  apparent  resignation,  but  his  courage  fail- 
ed him  before  it  required  to  be  repeated.  Without  giving  any 
explanation,  or  making  any  confession,  he  stated  in  a few  days 
that  he  was  quite  well,  and  able  to  proceed  to  his  duty. 

Mr  Bourchier,  surgeon  to  the  36th  Regiment,  succeeded  in  restor- 
ing a man  to  the  ranks,  who  had  been  long  under  his  care  for 
alleged  lumbago,  by  introducing  a little  tartar  emetic  into  his 
food,  which  produced  the  usual  effects — sickness  and  vomiting. 
The  man  became  alarmed,  and  forthwith  sent  for  a priest.  He 
soon  returned  to  his  duty. 

In  no  case  should  means  be  adopted  to  induce  a suspected 
malingerer  to  give  in,  which  a medical  officer  would  regret  hav- 
ing employed,  were  the  disability  to  prove  real.  If  a suspected 

patient  possesses  sufficient  fortitude  to  support  a rigorous  trial, 
the  medical  officer  who  directed  it  will  be  regarded  with  indig- 
nation, while  the  patient  is  considered  a martyr  by  his  comrades. 
There  is  good  reason  to  conclude,  that  many  a simulator  has  per- 
sisted in  his  plan  of  endeavouring  to  obtain  his  discharge,  and  has 
undergone  great  physical  pain,  even  corporal  punishment,  with- 
out flinching.  Dr  Cheyne  relates  the  case  of  a man  “ who  pre- 
tended that  he  laboured  under  rheumatism,  and  after  persevering 
for  four  months  bent  nearly  double,  was  at  last  tried  by  a court- 
martial,  convicted  of  malingering,  and  sentenced  to  receive  300 
lashes.  One  hundred  and  fifty  were  inflicted  without  flinching, 
he  obstinately  declaring  his  utter  inability  to  stand  erect.1’  He 
gave  in,  however,  on  being  ordered  out  to  receive  the  remainder 
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of  his  punishment,  and  became  a good  soldier.  Had  second 
punishment  been  declared  illegal,  when  this  man  was  tried,  it 
might  have  been  supposed  that  he  suffered  under  a real  disa- 
bility. The  custom  of  inflicting  second  punishment  prevailed 
more  or  less  till  within  a few  years ; but  it  has  been  gradually 
falling  into  desuetude  since  Mr  Manners  Sutton  stated  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  February  1818,  his  opinion  of  its  impro- 
priety and  injustice. 

2.  Lameness — old  Fractures. — Soldiers  are  frequently  pro- 
posed for  discharge  in  consequence  oflamenesSj  alleged  to  be  the 
result  of  a bruise  or  an  injury,  of  which,  perhaps,  there  is  no  other 
evidence  but  their  own  testimony.  Some  men  will  persist  for  a 
number  of  years,  complaining  of  pain  and  loss  of  power  of  an  in- 
ferior extremity,  and  assert  that  they  are  unable  to  perform  their 
duty,  while  there  is  no  obvious  cause  of  lameness.  In  doubt- 
ful cases,  a medical  officer  may  ask  himself  the  following  ques- 
tions,— Is  it  probable  that  the  circumstance  to  which  the  lame- 
ness is  ascribed  could  occasion  genuine  disease  ? Is  the  alleged 
disability  a consequence  of  the  ascribed  cause  ? By  attentively 
investigating  these  points,  he  will  probably  arrive  at  as  defini- 
tive a conclusion  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  will  warrant.  Si- 
mulators of  lameness,  like  those  who  feign  other  disabilities, 
are  liable  to  give  very  exaggerated  accounts  of  their  feelings ; for 
example,  they  will  assert  that  the  uneasiness  occasioned  by  the 
application  of  a blister  is  excruciating,  and  that  it  has  excited 
a variety  of  tormenting  sensations  far  beyond  its  usual  effects. 

A fracture  of  a lower  extremity  is  frequently  assigned  as  a 
cause  of  lameness, — indeed,  many  soldiers  seem  to  thinkthat  they 
ought  to  be  discharged  when  they  happen  to  get  a leg  fractured; 
and  it  would  appear,  by  a circular  letter  from  the  Medical 
Department,  dated  22d  January  1830,  that  a number  of  men  are 
annually  discharged  on  this  account.  In  civil  life,  persons 
usually  recover  completely  from  the  disabling  effects  of  a frac- 
tured limb  ; and  there  seems  no  reason  why  soldiers  should 
not  be  equally  fortunate  ; apparently  they  have  a much  better 
chance  of  recovery  than  the  labouring  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity, inasmuch  as,  from  the  moment  of  the  accident,  they  are 
attended  by  a medical  officer,  and  receive  not  only  the  most  ap- 
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propriate  treatment,  but  every  necessary  accommodation  which 
their  situation  requires. 

When  a soldier  who  has  had  a leg  fractured  wishes  to  ob- 
tain his  discharge  and  a pension,  he  commonly  refuses  to  ad- 
mit that  he  has  recovered  the  use  of  his  limb  ; he  affects  lame- 
ness, and  complains  of  pain  at  the  part  where  the  fracture  took 
place,  and  upon  these  grounds  endeavours  to  establish  his  in- 
ability for  duty,  and  consequently  his  claim  to  be  discharged. 
He  frequently,  however,  fails  in  his  scheme  by  overacting. 
But  it  is  not  only  the  disabling  effects  of  an  actual  fracture, 
which  are  sometimes  feigned  ; imposters  occasionally  assert  that 
a limb  has  been  fractured,  when  no  evidence  of  it  can  be  ad- 
duced but  that  of  their  own  testimony.  While  I was  em- 
ployed in  examining  the  inefficient  men  of  the  troops  station- 
ed in  the  Northern  and  North  British  districts,  I met  with 
three  cases  of  this  kind,  where  a thigh-bone  was  said  to  have 
been  fractured.  Each  of  the  men  stated  that  the  accident 
took  place  while  he  was  absent  from  the  regiment,  and  while 
none  of  his  comrades  were  with  him.  He  walked  lame,  and  the 
alleged  fractured  limb  seemed  shorter  than  the  other.  There 
was  no  trace  of  callus,  or  displacement  of  the  ends  of  the  bone, 
and  the  limb  was  not  extenuated.  I soon  discovered  by  what 
means  the  extremity  appeared  to  be  diminished  in  length  ; for 
when  the  men  were  placed  on  their  back,  I found  the  muscles 
of  the  alleged  infirm  limb  powerfully  contracted,  while  those  of 
the  other  thigh  were  relaxed  and  soft.  All  the  three  men  were 
evidently  great  adepts  in  this  means  of  imposition,  and,  although 
they  belonged  to  different  regiments,  the  plan  they  followed  was 
very  similar. 

The  disabling  effects  of  disease  of  the  hip-joint  are  sometimes 
counterfeited  by  the  same  means,  and  for  a similar  purpose* 

The  simulation  of  lameness  is  not  confined  to  European  sol- 
diers. Seapoys  and  native  dragoons  belonging  to  the  Honour- 
able the  East  India  Company’s  service  are  not  exempt  from  this 
military  delinquency,  as  will  appear  by  the  following  extract  from 
a general  order  issued  by  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  Calcutta, 
29th  March  1818. 

“ The  Commander-in-Chief  takes  this  opportunity  of  caution* 
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ing  the  men  of  the  native  cavalry  against  a practice  which  is 
understood  to  be  by  no  means  uncommon  among  them,  viz.  that 
of  men  who  receive  simple  fractures,  or  other  hurts  by  falls  from 
their  horses,  or  other  accidents,  using  means  to  distort  their  limbs, 
and  otherwise  to  retard  and  render  imperfect  the  cure  of  such  parts, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  placed  on  the  invalid  establishment, 
any  man  found  guilty  of  the  practice  in  future  is  to  be  report- 
ed to  head-quarters,  it  being  the  Commander-in-ChiePs  determi- 
nation, not  to  allow  any  malingerer , or  person  guilty  of  using 
means  to  render  himself  unfit  for  duty,  to  remain  in  the  service 
or  to  burden  the  invalid  establishment.” 

Isfordink  succeeded  twice  in  detecting  a case  of  simulated 
lameness,  by  giving  his  patient  a drastic  purgative,  likely  to 
operate  during  night,  and  stationing  a trustworthy  orderly  to 
watch  his  passage  to  the  water-closet.  The  first  time  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  closet,  he  limped  all  the  way,  but  subsequently, 
being  in  greater  hurry,  and  thinking  himself  not  perceived,  he 
moved  with  a free  and  quick  step. 

The  passion  of  fear  is  sometimes  usefully  excited  in  cases  of 
counterfeited  lameness,  by  hinting  the  propriety  and  expediency 
of  adopting  some  disagreeable  remediable  means  at  a fixed  pe- 
riod, should  no  recovery  take  place  before  that  time.  When 
the  actual  cautery  has  been  talked  of,  a patient  has  sometimes 
regained  his  efficiency  before  the  period  it  was  proposed  to  be 
applied. 

3.  Deformity  of  the  Spine. — Of  all  disabilities  which  dis- 
qualify men  for  military  service,  personal  deformity  would  ap- 
pear to  be  the  most  unlikely  to  be  feigned,  as  the  imposture 
is  so  easily  detected.  Malformation  has,  however,  been  frequent- 
ly simulated  by  recruits,  and  in  some  instances  with  success. 

E-  Brady,  a recruit  for  the  58th  Regira  ent,  was  approved  by  Mr  M‘Leod, 
lately  surgeon  to  the  42d  Regiment,  and  acting  district  surgeon  in 
Dublin,  in  August  1819.  He  was  forwarded  to  the  army  depot, 
Isle  of  Wight,  where  he  feigned  malformation  so  effectually,  that 
a board  of  medical  officers,  which  was  assembled  on  the  4th  Sep- 
tember, to  report  on  his  case,  found  that  he  was  unfit  for  the  ser- 
vice, on  account  “ of  deformity  of  the  spine  and  chest — strong  in- 
clination of  the  body  to  the  right  side , defective  motion  of  the  right 
arm  and  leg — pain  on  pressure  upon  the  spinous  processes  of  seve- 
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ral  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae”  In  compliance  with  the  finding  of  the 
board  he  was  discharged ; he  returned  to  Dublin,  where  he  was 
minutely  examined  on  the  22d  September,  by  Dr  Peile,  Deputy- 
Inspector  of  Hospitals,  the  late  Dr  Thomas  Brown,  and  the  late 
Mr  Todd,  Professor  of  Anatomy,  who  found  his  spine  and  chest 
well  formed,  no  inclination  of  the  body  to  the  right  side,  or  de- 
fect in  the  power  of  motion  of  the  right  arm  and  leg ; and  that  he 
did  not  complain  of  pain  on  pressure  upon  the  spinous  processes 
of  the  dorsal  vertebrae.  But,  previously  to  the  latter  examination, 
the  object  for  which  deformity  had  been  simulated,  was  ob- 
tained. In  January  1822,  Brady  enlisted  for  the  89th  Regiment, 
and  was  approved  at  Newry,  by  Staff-surgeon  R.  J.  Brown.  The 
above  case  is  by  no  means  a solitary  instance  of  success  in  this 
variety  of  imposition.  T.  Darby,  a recruit  for  the  59th  Regiment, 
was  approved  by  Dr  Thomas  Brown  during  the  autumn  of  1821 f 
and  transferred  to  the  depot  of  the  corps  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
The  nature  of  the  farce  he  acted  there  may  be  inferred  from  the 
subjoined  copy  of  a report  made  on  his  case,  by  a board  of  medi- 
cal officers : “ The  board  have  minutely  examined  recruit  Timo- 
thy Darby , 59th  Regiment,  and  find  a curvature  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  spine , with  deformity  of  the  chest  and  shoulders , the  left 
shoulder  nearly  two  inches  higher  than  the  right , and  the  body  slight- 
ly bent  forward,  with  the  head  inclining  to  the  left  side.  He  has 
been  in  hospital  upwards  oj  two  months,  under  observation  and 
treatment ; large  caustic  issues  have  been  made  on  each  side  of  the 
spine,  and  the  cough  and  pain  he  complained  of  on  admission  are 
removed;  the  board  are  of  opinion,  that  the  deformity  is  incurable , 
and  recommend  his  removal  from  the  service .”  This  report  is 
dated  10th  December,  and  Darby  was  discharged  on  the  13th 
of  the  same  month,  “ in  consequence  (as  his  discharge  stated,) 
of  a deformity  in  the  spine  and  chest.”  Dr  Brown  having 
been  furnished  with  a copy  of  the  above  report  very  naturally 
inferred  that  there  must  be  some  fraud  in  the  business,  as  it 
was  morally  impossible  that  he  would  have  approved  of  so  de- 
formed an  object  as  appeared  to  be  described  by  the  board.  Darby 
was  intercepted  on  his  return  home  through  Dublin  ; and  on 
the  21st  January  1822,  he  was  inspected  by  three  eminent  sur- 
geons, Messrs  Colles,  Todd,  and  Cusack,  an  extract  from  whose 
report  I shall  subjoin : “ We  have  this  day  minutely  inspected 
Timothy  Darby,  and  we  are  of  opinion,  that  he  does  not  labour 
under  any  disease  or  deformity  of  the  spine  or  chest ; on  the  con- 
trary, he  appears  to  be  remarkably  well  formed.”  On  the  2d  of 
November  1825,  Darby  enlisted  for  the  87th  Regiment,  but  appa- 
rently presuming  that  he  would  be  rejected,  on  account  of  the  ci- 
catrices of  two  large  issues  on  his  back,  he  refused  to  accept  of  a 
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smaller  sum  than  five  shillings  as  enlistment  money  from  the  re- 
cruiting serjeant.  He  was  brought  to  me  for  inspection,  and  I 
found  him  fit  for  the  service,  being  perfectly  aware  at  the  time  that 
Darby  had  been  found  unfit  by  a medical  board.  He  was  soon  after 
transferred  to  the  depot  of  the  87th  Regiment,  and  finally  approved. 

4.  Contractions. — The  continued  and  rigid  contraction  of  a 
joint  does  not  frequently  occur  among  soldiers  without  some  ob- 
vious external  cause.  This  variety  of  disability  used,  however, 
to  be  very  often  simulated,  and  perhaps  it  is  still  pretended  occa- 
sionally. The  parts  most  frequently  alleged  to  be  affected  are 
the  neck,  constituting  an  imitation  of  Wry-neck  ; the  vertebral 
column  simulating  crooked-back , the  shoulder- joint , the  elbow- 
joint , the  knee-joint , and  the  fingers. 

Contraction  of  a joint  is  usually  attributed  to  chronic  rheu- 
matism, or  to  an  injury.  In  consequence  of  inaction,  and 
sometimes  by  means  of  bandages  put  on  by  stealth,  the  al- 
leged infirm  limb  becomes  occasionally  a little  extenuated. 
Sometimes  the  suspicions  of  a medical  officer  are  not  excited 
till  an  imposter  presumes  that  his  success  is  nearly  secure,  in 
other  words,  that  he  has  44  done  enough,”  and  when  a schemer 
happens  to  be  transferred  to  the  care  of  a new  medical  attendant 
his  prospect  of  success  becomes  still  more  certain.  It  is  not  al- 
ways easy  to  arrive  at  a definite  conclusion  in  regard  to  an  al- 
leged disability  of  this  kind,  for  medical  officers  well  know  that 
a considerable  degree  of  disease  may  exist  in  a joint  without  any 
well-marked  external  character.  The  investigation  of  each  case 
should  be  conducted  with  care  and  patience,  and  in  this,  as  in 
most  other  alleged  disabilities,  a medical  officer  should  not  pro- 
fess to  discover  imposture  at  once  even  when  the  imposition  is 
pretty  obvious. 

Wry -Neck. — A man  belonging  to  regiment  was  about  to  be 

discharged  from  the  service  in  consequence  of  this  disability,  when, 
on  account  of  intoxication,  he  was  confined  to  the  guard-room. 
Here  he  quarrelled  with  his  comrades,  and,  during  the  scuffle, 
forgot  his  assumed  infirmity,  by  which  means  his  imposture  was 
discovered. 

Crooked  Back. — The  perseverance  with  which  this  disability 
has  been  simulated,  and  the  irksomeness  of  the  posture  assumed 
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by  individuals,  would  greatly  exceed  belief  did  the  facts  not 
depend  upon  the  most  undoubted  authority. 

A man,  named  Fitzgerald,  belonging  to  the  second  battalion  Royal 
Regiment,  while  serving  in  India,  alleged  that,  in  consequence 
of  an  injury  on  his  loins,  he  was  unable  to  stand  upright.  For 
a period  of  eighteen  months  he  walked  with  his  body  bent 
forward  in  such  a manner  as  that  his  fingers  nearly  touched 
the  ground.  Neither  medical  nor  moral  means  had  any  in- 
fluence in  restoring  him  to  the  ranks.  He  held  out  until  a com- 
munication was  received  from  the  Horse  Guards,  authorizing  Com- 
manding-Officers to  re-enlist  men  whose  period  of  service  had  ex- 
pired, and  that,  when  approved,  they  were  to  receive  a bounty  of 
sixteen  guineas.  This  was  the  case  with  Fitzgerald ; and  two  days 
after  the  arrival  of  the  communication  had  been  announced,  he 
presented  himself  for  inspection  as  straight  as  a well  drilled  sol- 
dier before  the  medical  officer  under  whose  care  he  had  long  been. 
Moral  turpitude,  not  physical  disability,  prevented  his  being  re-en- 
listed into  the  Royal  Regiment ; but  he  eventually  enlisted  in  the 
25th  Regiment  of  Dragoons,  which  was  at  that  time  in  India. 

Private  J.  W. Regiment,  was  sent  home  from  India  to  be  in- 

valided, and  on  the  10th  of  June  1828,  was  admitted  into  Fort 
Pitt  General  Hospital.  He  stooped  so  much  that  the  upper  half 
of  his  body  formed  nearly  a right  angle  with  his  inferior  extremi- 
ties, and  he  usually  moved  from  place  to  place  by  the  help  of  a 
stick  about  two  feet  long,  which  he  grasped  by  the  middle.  This 
disability  was  eventually  presumed  to  be  feigned,  and  he  was 
consequently  placed  on  his  back  on  the  floor,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  a medical  officer,  when  he  held  his  legs  in  nearly  a ver- 
tical direction,  and  complained  most  piteously  upon  any  attempt 
being  made  to  put  his  inferior  extremities  in  the  same  line  with 
his  body.  This  position  was  reversed,  and  for  some  time  he  sup- 
ported himself  on  his  head,  hands,  and  feet.  He  soon  became  tired 
of  this  state  of  prostration,  and  at  last,  when  he  could  endure  it  no 
longer,  he  stretched  his  legs  fully  out,  and  lay  flat  upon  his  chest 
and  stomach.  He  then  warmly  expressed  his  gratitude  to  the  me- 
dical officer  for  having  so  effectually  cured  him  of  a disability  un- 
der which  he  had  long  suffered,  and  observed,  that,  if  the  surgeon 
of  the  corps  to  which  he  belonged  had  done  as  much  for  him  in 
India,  what  a happy  man  he  should  have  been  ! ! He  was  dis- 
charged to  duty  on  the  7th  August  1828. 

Crooked  back  is  occasionally  feigned  in  this  country  as  well 
as  in  India.  I am  aware  of  one  case  which  was  cured  not  long 
ago  by  means  of  a warm-bath  ; the  patient  was  placed  in  a 
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cask,  and  water  gradually  added  until  he  found  it  expedient  to 
stand  upright  to  prevent  being  drowned  ; he  was  not  aware  of 
the  ultimate  object  of  the  bath,  and  consequently  he  was  in  some 
measure  taken  by  surprise. 

The  Shoulder- Joint. — A soldier  belonging  to Regiment,  while  it 

was  serving  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  was  brought  before  an  “in- 
validing board,”  in  consequence  of  alleged  immobility  of  the  right 
arm,  which  projected  from  the  shoulder,  forming  a right  angle  with 
the  side.  Nothing  satisfactory  could  be  ascertained  in  regard  to  the 
origin  of  the  disability.  The  evidence  of  the  medical  officer  under 
whose  care  he  had  been,  together  with  that  of  his  comrades,  tend- 
ed to  prove  that  the  arm  had  been  unintermittingly  extended  in  the 
manner  described  for  a period  of  about  sixteen  months,  and  that, 
although  various  means  had  been  employed  to  flex  the  shoulder- 
joint,  they  had  all  been  ineffectual.  The  invaliding  board  recom* 
mended  him  to  be  discharged,  as  being  unfit  for  the  service;  and 
this  recommendation  was  subsequently  approved  by  the  medical 
board  at  Bombay.  Just  on  the  eve  of  embarkation,  the  man  in 
question  was  walking  with  a large  bottle  of  arrack  under  his  left 
arm,  when  a person  approached  him  unperceived  and  seized  it. 
Fearing  that  the  prize  might  be  lost  he  instinctively  bent  the 
right  shoulder-joint , and  firmly  grasped  the  bottle  with  the  right 
hand.  This  circumstance  was  accidentally  observed  by  an  officer 
who  knew  him  : the  man  was  forthwith  tried  by  a court-martial, 
and  sentenced  to  receive  1000  lashes. 

It  is  probable  that  the  immobility  of  the  shoulder-joint  was 
simulated  in  imitation  of  the  Indian  Fakirs,  who  exhibit  strange 
displays  of  self-penance  and  mortification.  I received  my  in- 
formation in  regard  to  this  case  from  the  President  of  the  “ in- 
validing board’1  which  recommended  the  man  to  be  discharged. 

The  Elbow- Joint. — When  Dr  G.  was  on  duty  at  York  Hospital  as 
staff-surgeon,  a serjeant  belonging  to  the  German  Legion  was  ad- 
mitted a patient,  in  consequence  of  an  alleged  contraction  of  the 
elbow-joint  of  the  right  arm.  This  man  bore  a remarkably  good 
character,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  circumstance  of  his  having 
been  for  a number  of  years  orderly-serjeant  to  a general  officer. 
Documents  accompanied  him  to  the  hospital,  testifying  the  fact 
of  his  having,  while  on  duty,  met  with  an  accident,  to  which  the 
lameness  of  his  arm  was  attributed,  and  also  bearing  evidence  of 
his  excellent  moral  and  military  character.  Dr  G.  did  not  suffer 
himself  to  be  put  off  his  guard  by  testimony  ; but,  having  care- 
fully examined  the  arm,  came  to  the  conclusion,  that,  in  all  pro- 
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bability,  the  disability  was  feigned.  The  means  of  detection 
were  ingenious,  and  successful.  He  placed  a small  cushion  be- 
tween the  arm  and  side  of  the  seijeant,  so  as  to  prevent  him  from 
resting  the  elbow  on  the  hip.  He  then  held  his  own  arm  in  a posi- 
tion similar  to  that  of  the  serjeant’s,  and  desired  an  assistant  to 
append,  by  degrees,  equal  weights  to  his  hand  and  to  that  of  the 
patient.  Dr  G.’s  arm  became  overburdened,  and,  being  unable 
longer  to  support  the  weights,  he  straightened  his  elbow-joint,  and 
placed  them  on  the  floor.  The  serjeant  continued,  however,  to 
keep  the  joint  in  a flexed  state,  but  at  length  the  arm  began  to 
quiver ; a circumstance  which  the  doctor  quickly  noticed,  and 
coming  unperceived  behind  him,  completed  the  extension  by  the 
aid  of  his  hand. 

The  Knee-Joint. — Cases  of  simulated  contraction  of  this  joint  are  not 
rare.  One  occurred  in  the  Royal  Regiment  in  India.  The  medical 
officer  who  had  charge  of  the  regiment  was  satisfied  that  the  dis- 
ability was  feigned ; for  although  he  could  easily  straighten  the  leg 
it  was  instantly  retracted  when  the  force  applied  was  withdrawn, 
but  the  impudent  imposter  would  not  give  in.  He  was  transferred 
to  the  care  and  discipline  of  the  Commanding-Officer,  who  directed 
him  to  be  paraded  daily  at  the  orderly  room,  where  he  was  extend- 
ed on  a cot  or  platform  under  his  own  superintendence,  and  the 
contracted  limb  straightened  and  retained  in  this  condition  for  about 
two  hours.  Day  after  day  the  same  process  was  repeated  for  a 
long  time  without  any  advantage,  and,  after  a period  of  about 
eighteen  months,  the  patience  of  the  Commanding-Officer  became 
exhausted,  and  the  man  was  discharged. 

I had  a case  in  many  respects  similar  under  my  care ; a Mussul- 
man, a native  of  Bengal,  enlisted  in  the  troop  of  Ceylon  cavalry, 
but  after  a few  weeks,  he  alleged  that  his  right  knee-joint  had 
become  contracted,  and  that  he  was  lame.  I succeeded  easi- 
ly in  straightening  the  limb  without  effecting  any  permanent 
advantage ; he  continued  to  persist  in  simulating  lameness  with 
so  much  perseverance  that,  although  it  was  quite  obvious  he  was 
an  imposter,  he  obtained  his  discharge. 

The  Fingers  of  a Hand. — A man  of  the  52d  Regiment  alleged 
that  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand  had  suddenly,  and  without 
any  obvious  cause,  become  contracted,  by  which  means  his  fist 
was  permanently  closed.  He  was  long  in  hospital,  but  the  dis- 
ability remained.  General  Ross,  who  then  commanded  the  corps, 
directed  him  to  be  confined  in  a solitary  cell,  in  which  was  an 
elevated  shelf;  his  left  hand  was  secured  to  his  body,  and  a loaf 
of  bread  and  a pitcher  of  water  were  placed  upon  the  shelf  so 
that  he  could  not  partake  of  them  without  employing  the  con- 
tracted hand.  At  the  end  of  the  first  twenty-four  hours  the  bread 
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and  water  were  untouched,  but,  by  the  termination  of  another  di- 
urnal period,  the  bread  had  disappeared,  and  the  pitcher  was  empty. 
The  soldier  returned  to  his  duty. 

It  is  in  general  much  more  difficult  to  deal  with  an  exaggera- 
ted disability  than  with  a completely  feigned  infirmity.  A me- 
dical officer  belonging  to  the  depot  of  a regiment,  lately  approv- 
ed of  a recruit  for  the  corps,  and  probably,  from  omitting  to  fol- 
low the  prescribed  routine  for  the  examination  of  recruits,  a 
slight  contraction  of  a finger  escaped  notice.  Nothing  was  said 
of  this  blemish  until  the  recruit  was  some  time  at  drill,  and  had 
become  tired  of  being  a soldier,  when  he  asserted  from  day  to 
day  that  he  was  unable  to  handle  the  musket.  Every  attempt 
to  induce  him  to  do  his  duty  failed,  and  the  medical  officer,  rather 
than  have  his  oversight  reported  to  the  authorities,  deposited 
L.  20  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  the  man’s  discharge,  by 
which  means  he  left  the  service. 

The  investigation  of  a case  of  alleged  contraction  of  a joint 
should  be  conducted  with  much  care  and  patience,  and  no  fact 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  disability  should  escape  due 
attention.  Mildness,  firmness,  attention,  and  perseverance, 
will,  I believe,  in  general  succeed  in  satisfactorily  discovering 
whether  it  is  real  or  feigned.  Various  means  have  been  em- 
ployed in  suspicious  cases  of  contraction,  and  sometimes  a 
measure  which  has  been  successful  in  one  case  has  failed  in 
unveiling  truth  in  another.  A tourniquet  applied  to  the  thigh 
in  a case  of  contracted  knee-joint  has  an  excellent  effect  in  de- 
stroying the  voluntary  action  of  the  muscles  and  in  relaxing  simu- 
lated rigidity.  Some  men  cannot  endure  repeated  shocks  of 
electricity,  and  consequently  report  favourably  of  its  influence  in 
restoring  the  motion  of  a stiff-joint ; other  individuals  will  bear 
the  application  of  this  agent  in  almost  any  degree  without 
flinching. 

It  is  frequently  useful  to  depart  from  the  usual  mode  of  ex- 
amining a case  of  alleged  disease  when  its  existence  is  doubtful. 

I recollect  being  asked  to  look  at  an  old  soldier  who  had  been 
long  in  a civil  hospital  on  account  of  alleged  contraction  of  the 
left  knee,  and  after  approaching  the  side  of  the  bed,  and  ex- 
amining the  knee,  I desired  him  to  lie  upon  his  face,  by  which 
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means  the  right  leg  assumed  the  place  of  the  left.  I then 
placed  my  hand  upon  the  right  knee,  which  became  gradually 
flexed,  while  the  contraction  of  the  left  knee  disappeared.  This 
man’s  attention  was  so  completely  engaged  with  the  right  knee 
when  it  was  under  examination,  that  he  forgot  that  it  was  his  left 
knee  which  he  had  alleged  was  contracted. 

5.  Mutilation. — I am  not  aware  that  any  regulation  has  been 
issued  in  this  country,  specifying  the  smallest  degree  of  the  mu- 
tilation of  a hand  or  a foot,  which  would  warrant  a soldier  be- 
ing discharged  as  disqualified  for  military  sevice ; but  conscripts 
are,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  soldiers,  and  the  following  rule  which 
obtains  in  the  French  and  other  continental  armies  may,  so  far 
at  least  as  efficiency  is  concerned,  apply  also  to  soldiers  in  the 
British  army. 

France. — The  total  loss  of  a thumb  or  a great  toe,  or  the 
index-finger  of  the  right  hand,  or  two  fingers  of  one  hand,  or 
two  toes  of  one  foot. 

Prussia. — Loss  of  a thumb  or  the  index-finger  of  the  right 
hand.  Loss  of  a great  toe. 

Netherlands. — Loss  of  a thumb,  or  of  a great  toe,  or  of  the 
index-finger  of  the  right  hand,  of  two  fingers  of  one  hand,  or  two 
toes  of  one  foot. 

Belgium. — Loss  of  a thumb,  or  of  the  first  phalanx  of  an  in- 
dex-finger, or  of  more  than  one  finger  or  toe. 

The  loss  of  a thumb  or  the  index-finger  of  the  right  hand,  or 
a great  toe,  unfits  a soldier  for  duty,  and  warrants  his  being  dis- 
charged ; but  the  loss  of  any  other  finger  or  toe  does  not,  I pre- 
sume, completely  disqualify  him  for  the  army. 

Mutilation  has  been  long  practised  by  conscripts  as  a means 
of  exemption  from  serving  in  the  army,  and  by  soldiers  for 
the  purpose  of  being  discharged  from  the  service.  Constantine 
made  a law,  directing  that  soldiers  who  mutilated  themselves 
should  be  branded,  and  that  they  should  not  be  discharged ; 
but  be  employed  at  whatever  labour  they  were  capable  of 
performing.  Valentinianus  and  Valens  confirmed  this  law, 
and  ordered  that  the  mutilators  should  be  still  more  severely 
punished.  The  practice  of  mutilating  the  hand  by  cutting  off 
some  of  the  fingers  became  frequent  in  the  time  of  Theodosius, 
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both  among  soldiers  and  persons  in  civil  life  who  were  liable  to 
be  called  to  serve  in  the  army.  This  emperor  confirmed  the 
laws  formerly  enacted  in  regard  to  poltroons  ( pollice  tr uncus), 
persons  who  had  been  guilty  of  hand-maiming;  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  difficulty  which  some  of  the  provinces  had  to 
raise  the  full  quota  of  efficient  men,  he  directed  that  two  muti- 
lated conscripts  should  be  allowed  to  reckon  as  one  man  of  a pre- 
scribed levy.  Thumb-maiming  must  have  been  very  common  at 
one  time,  when  it  required  such  severe  enactments  against  it,  and 
gave  origin  to  the  term  poltroon , — a coward,  a dastard,  or  mean- 
spirited  fellow. 

Conscripts  for  the  French  army  are,  by  a circular  letter  of 
1819,  to  be  finally  approved,  although  they  are  mutilated,  if  it 
shall  appear  that  the  mutilation  was  voluntary.  The  councils 
of  revision  examine  minutely  into  the  circumstances  of  each  case, 
and  when  it  appears  that  mutilation  has  been  effected  intention- 
ally, the  following  observation  is  appended  to  the  departmental 

list:  “ The  Council  is  satisfied  that  has  mutilated,  or 

caused  himself  to  be  mutilated,  for  the  purpose  of  evading  a le- 
gal obligation .r)  These  cases  are  directed  to  be  reported  to  the 
Minister  at  War,  who  gives  directions  in  regard  to  their  future 
destination. 

These  facts  show  the  importance  which  the  voluntary  mutila- 
tion of  conscripts  and  soldiers  obtained  both  under  the  Roman 
Government,  and  also  at  present  in  France.  Until  lately,  the 
British  soldier,  having  not  only  the  prospect  of  liberty,  but  also 
of  an  annual  pension,  had  a greater  inducement  to  commit  this 
crime  than  the  conscripts  or  soldiers  of  either  of  these  countries, 
and  consequently  voluntary  maiming  was  at  one  time  practised 
to  a considerable  extent.  During  a period  of  four  years  im- 
mediately previous  to  1829,  twenty-one  soldiers  were  pension- 
ed for  life  in  Ireland,  in  consequence  of  being  disabled  by 
the  explosion  of  their  own  muskets.  The  disabilities  thus  oc- 
casioned invariably  consisted  of  mutilations  or  injuries  of  the 
right  or  left  hand-  That  most,  if  not  all  of  these  cases  of 
maiming  were  voluntarily  inflicted,  hardly  admits  of  a doubt.  It 
cannot  have  escaped  the  notice  of  officers  that,  when  a soldier 
meets  with  an  accident,  it  is  almost  always  in  the  fingers,  and 
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many  more  mutilations  take  place  while  men  are  on  furlough 
living  with  their  friends,  whom  they  do  not  wish  to  leave,  than 
at  any  other  time. 

I have  no  means  of  knowing  the  number  of  men  who  may  be 
annually  discharged  in  consequenee  of  injuries  accidentally  re- 
ceived or  voluntarily  inflicted,  without  which  branch  cf  informa- 
tion I am  unable  fully  to  show  the  importance  of  the  subject  un- 
der consideration. 

Suicide,  which  is  the  highest  degree  of  mutilation,  is,  I believe, 
more  frequent  among  soldiers  than  among  men  of  the  same  age 
and  rank  in  civil  life.  The  ratio  of  cases  of  self-murder  among  the 
cavalry  branch  of  the  service  has  been  found  to  amount  for  a se- 
ries of  years  to  one  suicide  out  of  20  deaths,  or  nearly  one  annu- 
ally per  1000  of  the  strength.  It  is  obvious  that  this  statement 
does  not  comprehend  the  number  of  men  who  attempted  suicide, 
but  merely  the  cases  where  the  result  was  fatal. 

The  practice  of  maiming  has  been  so  frequent  in  some  regi- 
ments as  to  appear  epidemic.  The  author  belonged  to  a regiment 
in  which  nine  men  maimed  themselves  in  the  course  of  six  weeks, 
and  in  every  instance  the  injury  was  presumed  to  have  been  inflict- 
ed voluntarily.  The  explosion  of  their  own  muskets  was  the  plan 
they  invariably  adopted  to  effect  their  purpose ; and  the  injury  was 
always  in  a foot  or  a hand.  They  all,  as  may  be  inferred,  attribu- 
ted the  explosion  of  the  musket  to  accident  and  not  to  design ; 
but  one  man  who  maimed  himself  in  a necessary  found  much 
difficulty  to  account  for  his  taking  a loaded  musket  into  a 

place  of  that  kind.  Very  lately  when Regiment  was  at 

Cork,  and  about  to  embark  for  the  West  Indies,  four  of  the  men 
made  their  appearance  with  the  first  joint  of  the  thumb  of  the 
right  hand  mutilated.  Voluntary  mutilation  sometimes  takes 
place  under  very  extraordinary  circumstances  even  during  a con- 
flict with  an  enemy. 

During  the  insurrection  of  the  Kandians  in  1818,  a private,  and  a 

tailor  by  trade,  belonging  to Regiment,  and  who  had  been 

only  a short  time  in  the  service,  was  on  sentry  a little  in  advance 
of  a post  occupied  by  British  troops,  and  while  on  this  duty  he 
was  occasionally  fired  at  by  the  enemy  from  the  surrounding  jun- 
gle. This  man  was  found  severely  wounded,  the  calf  of  the  left 
leg  being  greatly  torn,  the  whole  charge  of  a musket  having  pass- 
ed through  it.  He  attributed  the  wound  to  a shot  from  the  ene. 
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my ; but  the  black  charcoal  on  the  leg,  the  nature  of  the  injury, 
and  the  recent  explosion  of  his  own  musket,  told  a different  tale* 
He  was,  along  with  other  men  of  the  regiment,  discharged,  and 
received  a pension  of  sixpence  a-day . When  I was  on  duty  in  Edin- 
burgh as  staff-surgeon,  (1823,)  a pensioner  applied  to  me  to  re- 
port on  his  case,  in  consequence  of  an  alleged  aggravation  of  the 
disability  for  which  he  had  been  discharged,  with  a view  of  mov- 
ing the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Chelsea  Hospital  to  increase  his 
pension.  He  complained  of  a pectoral  affection ; but  I learned 
from  his  “ instructions,”  that  he  had  been  discharged  on  account 
of  a gunshot  wound  in  the  leg,  the  cicatrix  of  which  he  uncovered 
with  great  reluctance,  and  by  this  means  I recognized  my  old  pa- 
tient the  tailor.  He  disappeared  without  repeating  his  solicitation 
for  me  to  report  upon  his  alleged  pectoral  complaint. 

In  the  course  of  about  three  years,  or  from  1819  to  1821,  in- 
clusive, a great  number  of  soldiers  belonging  to  the  Bombay  Eu- 
ropean regiment  and  artillery,  mutilated  themselves  principally 
by  cutting  off  a thumb.  Sometimes  the  wrist-joint  of  the  right 
arm  was  destroyed  by  a gunshot  wound.  At  first,  these  men 
were  sentenced  by  a court-martial  to  undergo  severe  corporal  pu- 
nishment, which  they  received  previously  to  being  discharged;  but 
this  measure  did  not  arrest  the  progress  of  what  may  be  consi- 
dered an  epidemic.  Subsequently  solitary  confinement  for  twelve 
months  was  substituted  for  flogging,  and  apparently  with  good 
effect,  and  examples  of  mutilation  became  much  less  frequent  than 
they  had  been  formerly  ; the  long  protracted  period  which  elap- 
sed before  the  men  were  sent  home  was  supposed  to  have  had  a 
greater  influence  in  discouraging  mutilation  than  corporal  pu- 
nishment. 

When  soldiers  are  tried  by  a general  court-martial  for  maim- 
ing themselves,  the  result  is  sometimes  published  in  general  or- 
ders in  the  following  manner  : — 

G.  O.  28th  February  1816. — At  a general  court-martial,  Private  J 
Lennon,  of  His  Majesty’s  Royal  Scots,  was  arraigned  upon  the  un- 
dermentioned charges,  viz : — 

1st,  Highly  unsoldier-like  conduct,  in  wilfully  disabling  himself  by 
firing  a musket  ball  through  his  left  hand  on  the  night  of  the  23d 
or  morning  of  the  24th  instant. 

2 d,  For  making  away  with  one  round  of  ball  cartridge  issued  for  field 
service, — Camp  at  Akowla,  24th  September  1815. 
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Finding — Guilty — Sentence , to  forfeit  all  benefit  arising  from  his  for- 
mer services,  and  to  receive  1000  lashes. — Confirmed, 

(Signed ) J.  Hislop,  Lieut. -General. 

The  26th  and  27th  articles  of  the  Pensioning  Regulations  of 
1829  direct,  that,  whenever  a soldier  is  maimed,  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  are  to  be  investigated  by  a court-mar- 
tial, and  when  it  shall  appear  to  the  court  that  the  injury 
in  question  was  the  effect  of  design,  the  soldier  shall  not  be 
discharged.  In  such  cases,  the  evidence  of  a medical  officer 
in  regard  to  the  means  by  which  a wound  was  inflicted  will  very 
generally  be  required,  and  his  testimony  ought  invariably  to  be 
given  with  much  caution,  for,  notwithstanding  the  greatest  skill 
and  attention,  he  will  sometimes  find  it  not  an  easy  matter  to 
satisfy  himself  respecting  the  cause  of  the  injury.  A careful  ex- 
amination of  the  wound,  aided  by  collateral  circumstances,  will, 
however,  in  many  cases,  lead  to  a satisfactory  conclusion.  Very 
few  individuals  who  mutilate  themselves  consider  beforehand 
in  what  manner  they  are  to  answer  the  questions,  how,  when , 
and  where  the  accident  happened,  and  to  explain  all  the  acces- 
sary circumstances.  A private  in Regiment,  to  which  the 

author  belonged,  was  one  morning  dividing  the  meat  for  the  dif- 
ferent messes  of  a company,  when  he  cut  off  the  thumb  of  the 
left  hand.  The  mutilation  was  stated  to  be  the  result  of  acci- 
dent, but  when  the  amputated  portion  of  the  thumb  was  ex- 
amined a deep  incision  was  found  in  it,  obviously  shewing  that 
the  amputation  must  have  been  voluntary,  and  that  it  had  not 
been  accomplished  by  the  first  stroke  of  the  cleaver. 

A court-martial,  when  occupied  in  the  investigation  of  a case 
of  maiming,  would  require  to  devote  great  attention  even  to  mi- 
nute incidents,  for  voluntary  mutilation  occurs  sometimes  under 
very  remarkable  circumstances.  There  was  an  instance  of  vo- 
luntary mutilation  in Regiment  not  long  ago.  A soldier  at- 

tempted to  mutilate  a thumb,  but  his  courage  failed  him,  and 
the  operation  was  effectually  concluded  by  his  wife.  A soldier 
who  was  at  the  time  quartered  in  the  Dublin  depot  barracks  al- 
leged, that,  in  consequence  of  falling  forwards  upon  a fractured 
glass  bottle  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  barrack  stair,  he  had  a 
thumb  nearly  amputated  ; in  fact,  a small  portion  of  skin  on  the 
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palmar  side  of  the  hand  was  all  that  remained.  He  could  not 
explain  why  the  thumb  should  have  been  wounded  towards  the 
back  of  the  hand  by  his  falling  forwards,  he  received  300  lashes. 
A dragoon  asserted  that  his  horse  bit  off  the  left  thumb  when 
he  was  feeding  him,  but  the  traces  of  blood  on  the  man’s  sword  sa- 
tisfactorily demonstrated  that  a more  artificial  instrument  had  been 
employed  than  a horse’s  teeth.  Dr  Fallot  gives  an  account 
of  a soldier  who,  intending  to  destroy  his  eyes,  threw  a quantity 
of  sulphuric  acid  on  his  face,  but,  as  the  eyelids  were  instinctive- 
ly closed  when  he  moved  his  hand,  the  eyes  were  not  injured. 
This  man  made  several  very  unsuccessful  attempts  to  explain 
by  what  means  the  acid  was  applied  to  his  face. 

In  countries  where  the  armies  are  recruited  by  conscription 
the  mutilation  of  young  men  who  may  be  enrolled  for  military 
service  is  not  unfrequent ; but,  as  far  as  I know,  the  following 
circumstance,  which  marks  the  popular  dislike  to  the  army,  is 
unique  in  this  country. 

“ A dissolute  son  of  a widow,  at  Longashford,  some  time  since  en- 
listed as  a soldier  to  the  great  grief  of  his  parent,  who  with  much 
difficulty  succeeded  in  obtaining  his  release.  He  has  since  fre- 
quently threatened  to  take  the  same  step,  with  the  view  of  obtain- 
ing from  his  mother  any  object  he  desired.  On  Monday  he  came 
home  intoxicated,  and  his  mother,  believing  that  he  intended  to 
carry  his  threat  into  execution,  had  recourse  to  the  following  ex- 
traordinary expedient  for  its  prevention.  With  the  assistance  of 
her  daughter,  while  her  son  was  asleep,  she  bandaged  his  wrist  to 
prevent  hemorrhage,  and  the  daughter  having  placed  the  fore-fin- 
ger of  his  right  hand  on  a block  the  mother  actually  chopped  it 
off  with  a hatchet  a little  beyond  the  first  joint.” — United  Service 
Gazette,  \2th  Nov.  1837 . 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  investigation  which  ever  occur- 
red in  regard  to  the  mutilation  of  soldiers  happened  at  Douane, 
near  Dresden,  19th  June  1813.  After  the  battles  of  Lutzen 
and  Bautzen,  it  was  represented  to  Napoleon  that  a great  num- 
ber of  the  wounded  had  merely  lost  fingers,  or  had  their  hands 
injured  by  musket-balls,  and  suspicions  were  entertained  that 
the  wounds  had  been  voluntarily  inflicted.  A board  of  medical 
officers  was  directed  by  the  Emperor  to  assemble  for  the  pur- 
pose of  examining  2632  soldiers,  each  of  whom  had  been  wound- 
ed in  a hand.  Baron  Larrey  was  appointed  President  of  the 
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board.  The  examination  of  each  man  was  made  with  great  care, 
1 St,  in  regard  to  the  disabling  effects  of  the  wounds  ; 2dly,  in 
regard  to  their  immediate  causes  ; 3 dly,  respecting  the  circum- 
stances which  preceded  and  attended  the  infliction  of  the  injuries. 

The  board,  after  mature  deliberation,  came  to  the  conclusion, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  between  wounds  occa- 
sioned by  the  fire  of  an  enemy  and  injuries  voluntarily  inflict- 
ed, and  consequently  they  reported  that  there  was  no  satisfactory 
evidence  of  any  of  the  soldiers  under  examination  having  mutilat- 
ed themselves. 

During  the  year  1833,  176  soldiers  in  the  French  army  were 
convicted  of  the  crime  of  voluntarily  mutilating  themselves,  being 
relatively  as  1 to  39  of  all  the  other  convictions,  and  actually  as 
1 in  2262  of  the  strength  of  the  army. 

Soldiers  commonly  maim  themselves  to  obtain  their  discharge, 
and  sometimes  even  to  become  convicts,  as  was  the  case  in  New 
South  Wales  a few  years  ago.  The  men  were  ordered  to  be 
kept  in  the  regiment  to  which  they  belonged,  and  to  perform  the 
duties  of  scavengers.  “ The  Commanding  Officer  lately  complain- 
ed that  he  had  six  or  seven  of  these  maimed  men,  who  were  a 
dead  weight  and  a disgrace  ; but  the  example  is  so  important 
that  the  Commander-in-Chief  has  directed  the  Commanding  Of- 
ficer to  keep  them  as  long  as  they  live,  as  a warning  to  others  to 
avoid  the  same  fate.” — {Evidence  of  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  be- 
fore the  Commissioners  on  Military  Punishments.) 

When  regiments  are  kept  for  a long  tifne  in  a station  which 
the  soldiers  do  not  like  they  sometimes  mutilate  themselves. 
During  the  last  century,  maiming  became  so  prevalent  among 
the  troops  stationed  in  Minorca,  as  to  lead  to  an  investigation  by 
Parliament  into  the  circumstances  to  which  it  was  attributable. 
Major-General  Anstruther,  who  was  then  Lieutenant-Governor, 
in  his  examination  befofET  the  Lords,  being  desired  to  acquaint 
the  House  with  some  examples  of  the  despair  in  the  soldiers, 
answered,  “ There  have  been  a good  many  instances  of  sol- 
diers upon  that  island  shooting  off*  their  hands,  and  some  of 
them  shooting  off*  their  feet,  and  some  of  them  shooting  them- 
selves through  the  head,  of  those  who  have  been  longest  there, 
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by  which  your  Lordships  will  observe  they  will  incapacitate 
themselves  from  earning  their  bread  at  home  rather  than  continue 
there.”  The  9th  Regiment  served  from  1719  to  1746,  a period 
of  twenty-seven  years,  at  Minorca. 

6.  Wounds. — In  the  Warrant  of  1829,  disabilities  arising 
from  wounds  received  in  action,  and  which  disqualify  soldiers 
for  military  duty,  have  been  arranged  under  four  classes  or 
degrees,  each  class  conferring  a particular  rate  of  pension  ; but 
in  the  Warrant  of  1838  they  are  classed  under  three  heads. 
I am  not  aware,  however,  that  medical  officers  are  called  upon 
to  give  an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  class  to  which  a man’s  dis- 
ability entitles  him  to  belong,  their  province  being  confined  to  a 
decision  upon  the  disabling  effect,  and  the  cause  of  an  infirmity. 
Every  man’s  statement  in  regard  to  his  disabilities  and  conse- 
quent claims  upon  the  service  demands  a candid  unbiassed  inves- 
tigation ; but  the  opinion  given  upon  the  disabling  effects  of  an 
injury  must  be  founded  on  a knowledge  of  the  anatomy  and  func- 
tions of  the  organs  implicated. 

A medical  officer  will  require  to  exercise  much  discretion  in 
regard  to  the  alleged  cause  of  wounds,  as  also  in  regard  to  the 
disabling  effects  of  injuries.  Dr  Hennen  informs  us  that  the 
cicatrices  of  common  ulcers  have  been  shown  as  gunshot  wounds, 
and  he  states  that  he  once  saw  the  mark  of  a square  blister  point- 
ed out  as  the  effect  of  contusion  from  a ball.  I was  once  requested 
to  visit  an  officer  for  the  purpose  of  dressing  a gunshot  wound 
of  the  left  arm,  which  he  alleged  had  been  received  during  a con- 
flict with  the  enemy.  He  commanded  a small  detachment  a few 
miles  in  advance  of  the  post  where  I was  stationed,  and  left  his 
party  in  order  that,  as  he  stated,  I might  examine  and  dress  his 
wound.  Upon  inspecting  the  site  of  the  alleged  injury  no  wound 
could  be  discovered  except  an  abrasion  of  the  cuticle,  about  the 
size  of  a large  pea,  which  appeared  % have  been  done  with  a 
pen-knife.  Care  had  been  taken  to  destroy  the  sleeve  of  the 
jacket,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  any  information  re- 
specting the  cause  of  the  alleged  wound  by  examining  the  clothes. 
I recommended  the  officer  to  return  forthwith  to  the  station  he 

commanded,  and  he  followed  my  advice. 
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Soldiers  soAetimes  calculate  largely  upon  the  credulity  of  me- 
dical officers,  as  will  appear  by  the  following  instance. 

, W.  Dempsy  was  approved  by  Dr  John  Brown,  at  the  Dublin  Depot, 
for  the  83d  Regiment,  in  the  month  of  February  1813,  and  transfer- 
red in  the  usual  way  to  Dunbury  Barracks,  the  quarters  of  the  Depot 
of  the  regiment.  He  was  there  “ surgically  rejected,”  in  conse- 
quence, as  stated,  of  having  a “ plate  inserted ” in  his  skull.  Ac- 
cording to  Dempsy’s  own  account  of  himself,  he  had  served  in 
the  Phoenix  frigate,  and  was  shipwrecked  in  her,  when  he  met 
with  an  accident  by  which  his  skull  was  fractured  ; a circumstance 
that  rendered  the  insertion  of  a plate  necessary.  In  consequence 
of  this  fictitious  disability  he  was  discharged,  and  immediately  after 
a letter  was  addressed  to  the  Commander  of  the  Forces  in  Ireland 
by  the  Adjutant-General,  signifying  his  Royal  Highness’  “ com- 
mand, that  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  enlistment  of  William 
Dempsy  must  be  paid  by  Dr  Brown,  who  does  not  appear  to  have 
used  due  attention  in  the  examination  of  this  man  observing  at 
the  same  time,  that  Surgeon  Brown’s  experience  might  have  taught 
him,  that  in  general  no  dependence  is  to  be  placed  on  the  asser- 
tion of  those  who  offer  themselves  as  recruits  in  the  Dublin  dis- 
trict', and  that,  in  order  to  guard  against  the  like  imposition  being 
again  practised,  and  to  avert  the  consequence  resulting  from  it,  he 
will  no  doubt  see  the  necessity  of  trusting  only  to  his  own  judgment, 
and  of  not  depending  upon  what  any  recruit  may  himself  advance.” 
The  same  man  appeared  at  the  Depot,  under  the  name  of  C. 
Dempsy,  as  a recruit  for  the  12th  Regiment,  on  the  18th  May 
1813;  he  was  recognized.  Dr  Brown,  who  after  examining  him 
carefully,  was  of  opinion  that  his  skull  had  never  been  fractured. 
He  was  next  examined  by  the  Army  Medical  board,  whose  cer- 
tificate, attested  by  the  signatures  of  Drs  Harvey  and  Renny, 
stated,  that  “ Dempsy  is  fit  for  service,  as  every  part  of  the  skull 
appears  at  present  to  be  perfectly  firm  and  sound.”  He  was 
transferred  to  the  Army  Depot  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

Class  VIII. — Diseases  and  Lesions  of  the  Lymphatic  Sys- 
tem, and  of  the  Constitution  generally. 

1 . Scrofula. — Men  who  are  labouring  under  scrofulous  af- 
fections are  occasionally  brought  forward  by  regimental  medical 
officers  for  the  purpose  of  being  discharged.  The  more  com- 
mon symptoms  of  this  disease  are  great  enlargement  of  the  lym- 
phatic glands,  ^specially  of  the  neck,  which  is  sometimes  accom- 
panied by  a tuberculous  disorganization  with,  or  without,  an  ul- 
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ceration  of  the  parts  affected,  sinuous  ulcers,  swelled  joints,  &c. 
As  the  general  health  of  persons  who  suffer  under  the  exter- 
nal symptoms  of  scrofula  is  seldom  good,  they  rarely  become 
efficient  soldiers.  Well-marked  scrofula,  when  the  symptoms 
disable  a man  for  duty,  is  an  adequate  cause  for  discharginghim 
from  the  service,  even  although  the  disease  is  not  of  long  standing. 

2.  Cachexy . — Under  this  head  a considerable  number  of 
men  are  discharged  from  the  service.  The  origin  of  the  alleged 
inefficiency  is  usually  attributed  to  organic  disease,  sometimes 
indicated  by  emaciation,  and  other  symptoms  of  marasmus. 
The  existence  of  visceral  disease  may  be  ascertained,  in  so 
far  as  pathological  facts  can  be  appreciated,  by  means  of  per- 
cussion, auscultation,  pressure,  the  aspect  of  the  person  under 
examination,  and  by  the  history  and  duration  of  the  disease. 
The  term  cachexy  comprehends  a great  variety  of  disabilities, 
including  those  occasioned  by  disease  contracted  in  tropical  cli- 
mates, together  with  the  disabilities  which  result  from  syphilis, 
or  the  remedial  means  adopted  for  its  cure,  and  that  numerous 
class  of  physical  and  moral  infirmities  which  accompany  an  abuse 
of  ardent  spirits.  The  diseases  of  tropical  climates  frequently 
occasion  extensive  organic  derangement,  which  injures  the  func- 
tions of  the  viscera,  and  often  permanently  impair  the  health  and 
efficiency  of  soldiers  who  are  its  victims,  and  many  a soldier  who 
would  enjoy  good  health  and  be  efficient  in  every  respect,  de- 
stroys his  constitution  by  habits  of  intemperance,  and  disquali- 
fies himself  for  the  army.  A moral  disease  of  so  intractable 
a nature  as  drunkenness,  and  one  so  intimately  connected  with 
physical  disability,  frequently  incapacitates  a man  for  military 
duties,  and  therefore  is  too  often  an  adequate  cause  of  discharge 
from  the  army.  This  observation  must,  however,  be  limited  to 
extreme  cases,  and  particularly  to  men  who  are  frequently  in 
hospital  on  account  of  the  consequences  of  habits  of  intemperance, 
and  who  are  found  after  long  trial  to  be  incorrigible  drunkards. 

By  the  abolition  of  an  indiscriminate  issue  of  spirit-rations  to 
soldiers  on  board  ship  and  in  foreign  stations,  one  important  ex- 
citement to  habitual  intemperance  among  them  has  been  re- 
moved. So  long  as  a quantity  of  spirits  (amounting  in  India  to 
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the  twentieth  of  a gallon)  formed  part  of  the  regular  diet,  or 
daily  ration  of  a soldier,  which  he  was  obliged  to  swallow  or 
throw  away,  what  rational  hope  could  be  entertained  that  the 
exertions  of  commanding-officers,  however  well  directed,  would 
have  much  influence  in  preventing  habits  of  inebriety  among  the 
men  under  his  command, — more  especially  in  countries  where 
spirits  were  cheap,  and  easily  procured  by  soldiers  ? The  daily 
use  of  spirits  is  not  necessary  for  the  efficiency  or  health  of 
troops  in  any  climate,  and  the  abuse  of  spirituous  liquors  is  a 
fertile  source  of  inefficiency,  disabilities,  disease,  and  crimes, 
both  moral  and  military.  To  swallow  nearly  half  a pint  of  spi- 
rits daily  was,  until  the  abolition  of  spirit-rations,  a part  of  the 
duty  of  a soldier ; and  that  this  duty  might  be  effectually  exe- 
cuted, it  was  the  usage  of  the  service  in  many  stations  to  have 
it  performed  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  a commis- 
sioned officer,  who  certified  to  his  commanding  officer  that  he 
had  actually  seen  each  man  drink  his  drams.  Perhaps  a more 
successful  plan  of  converting  temperate  men  into  drunkards  could 
not  have  been  invented.  It  would  be  difficult  to  speak  too  high- 
ly of  the  discrimination  of  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  in  perceiving 
and  appreciating  the  evils  of  the  practice,  and  of  his  firmness 
and  judgment  in  remedying  the  abuse. 

For  temporary  purposes,  such  as  to  evade  a duty,  and  to  ob- 
tain sick  leave  from  a foreign  station,  cachexia  or  general  bad 
health  is  sometimes  simulated  by  swallowing  nauseating  me- 
dicines, such  as  a solution  of  tartar  emetic,  &c.  A medical  officer 
informed  me  that  he  succeeded  in  feigning  sickness  so  as  to  ob- 
tain leave  of  absence  from  the  W est  Indies,  by  indulging  freely  in 
wine,  and  depriving  himself  of  sleep  for  two  or  three  nights  im- 
mediately before  the  day  he  was  to  be  examined  by  a medical 
board;  his  disordered  attire,  unshaven  chin,  sunken  eye,  depres- 
sed lower  jaw,  pale  and  contracted  countenance,  tight  clothing, 
aided  by  a pair  of  excessively  large  boots,  which  he  borrowed 
from  a friend,  so  changed  his  usual  appearance  that  he  was 
scarcely  recognizable  by  his  acquaintance.  The  board  decided 
at  once  that  he  should  have  leave  to  proceed  to  England. 

3.  Dropsies. — The  number  of  men  discharged  from  the  ser^* 
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vice  under  this  head  is  considerable,  being,  according  to  the 
Circular  Letter  of  22d  January  1830,  rather  more  than  50 
annually.  As  the  diseases  of  which  dropsy  is  frequently  only  a 
symptom  are  rarely  long  protracted,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  a 
medical  officer  to  deliberate  whether  a man  thus  affected  should 
not  be  accommodated  in  hospital  until  the  issue  of  his  case  be 
determined. 

4.  Worn  Out. — On  the  19th  August  1823,  a Warrant  was 
issued  from  the  War  Office,  which  authorized  the  admission  of 
soldiers  on  the  pension  list,  who  had  been  discharged  and  had 
claims  to  the  out-pension  arising  from  service  alone , without 
personally  appearing  before  the  Commissioners  of  Chelsea  Hos- 
pital, and  as  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  necessary  to  assign 
a specific  disability  for  a man’s  unfitness  for  further  service  in 
his  discharge  the  indefinite  term  “ worn  out”  was  very  general- 
ly adopted.  When  the  term  in  question  was  applied  to  men 
who  had  served  above  14  or  21  years  in  the  infantry,  or  above 
17  and  24  in  the  cavalry,  the  periods  when  pensions  might  be 
granted,  its  meaning  was  pretty  well  understood,  but  when  it  was 
employed  in  the  case  of  men  who  were  discharged  after  very  short 
service,  and  in  consequence  of  being  disabled  by  disease,  it  con- 
veyed no  specific  information.  The  Warrant  of  1 823,  (which  was 
cancelled  by  the  Warrant  of  the  14th  November  1829,)  excited 
a very  general  belief  in  the  army  that  a soldier  had  a right  to 
claim  to  be  discharged,  and  to  receive  a pension  after  serving  a 
certain  number  of  years,  even  although  he  had  enlisted  for  un- 
limited service,  or,  in  other  words,  engaged  to  serve  until  he  was 
discharged.  By  the  Warrant  of  1829,  the  disease  or  cause  of  in- 
capacity of  every  man  who  is  proposed  to  be  discharged  on  ac- 
count of  unfitness  for  service  is  directed  to  be  specifically  stat- 
ed by  a medical  officer  for  the  purpose  of  being  transmitted  to 
the  General  Commanding-in-Chief,  without  whose  authority  no 
man  is  to  be  discharged.  When  a man  wishes  to  leave  the  ar- 
my he  endeavours  to  establish  a claim  for  his  discharge  from  the 
service,  by  alleging  that  he  suffers  under  some  disabling  infirmi- 
ty ; and  if  a soldier  has  served  21  years  in  the  infantry  or  24 
years  in  the  cavalry,  medical  officers  are  commonly  very  much 
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disposed  to  give  ample  credit  to  his  statement.  The  ratio  of 
men  who  are  serving  in  the  infantry  of  the  line  above  21  years 
service  is  very  low,  being  about  from  two  to  three  per  cent.  This 
circumstance  may  depend  upon  two  causes,  first,  the  men  may 
be  disabled  or  “ worn  out”  by  that  period  of  service,  or,  second- 
ly, because,  by  the  pensioning  regulations,  every  man  enlisted 
before  the  14th  February  1833,  who  is  discharged  on  account 
of  the  public  service,  in  other  words,  in  consequence  of  unfit- 
ness for  service , after  having  served  the  respective  periods  of 
21  and  24  years,  is  entitled  to  a pension  for  life.  When  an  old 
soldier  wishes  to  leave  the  service  he  is  not  in  general  long  in 
attaining  his  object.  The  Romans  appear  to  have  been  very 
careful  that  none  but  really  inefficient  soldiers  should  be  dis- 
charged as  disabled  for  military  service.  Bruce,  in  his  Insti- 
tutes of  Military  Law,  states,  “ That  dismission  on  account  of 
age,  infirmity,  &c.  was  not  lightly,  nor  of  course  granted  by  the 
Roman  Generals.  For  before  it  could  be  competent,  there  be- 
hooved to  proceed  a solemn  declaration  of  physicians  that  the 
person  was  utterly  unfit  for  further  service.  And  if  thereafter 
it  was  discovered  that  the  dismission  was  obreptitiously  procur- 
ed, the  impetrant  was  ordained  to  be  heavily  fined.” 

Class  IX. — Diseases  and  Lesions  of  the  Nervous  System. 

1.  Palsy , 'partial  or  general. — Palsy  is  usually  indicated  by 
a diminution  or  abolition  of  the  muscular  power,  with  a partial 
or  total  loss  of  sensation  in  the  part  affected.  When  a soldier 
has  been  under  treatment  on  account  of  this  disease  in  an  ex- 
tremity, for  a few  months  without  success,  little  hope  can  be  en- 
tertained that  he  will  ever  become  fit  for  military  duty,  and,  con- 
sequently, he  may  be  recommended  to  be  discharged.  The  first 
and  principal  object  is  to  ascertain  whether  the  disease  exists,  for 
when  no  doubt  is  entertained  of  the  existence  of  palsy,  the 
man  may  be  considered  unfit  for  the  army. 

Palsy  is  easily  and  frequently  simulated,  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, considerable  difficulty  exists  in  determining  whether 
an  alleged  disability  of  this  kind  is  real  or  feigned.  He- 
miplegia and  paraplegia  are  both  occasionally  simulated  ; but 
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loss  of  the  power  of  an  arm  is  that  variety  of  palsy  which  is  most 
frequently  feigned.  In  feigned  palsy,  as  in  the  simulation  of 
almost  all  other  disabilities,  imposters  are  apt  to  overact  their 
part,  and  to  enumerate  incompatible  symptoms. 

I recollect  examining  a man  who  belonged  to  the Regiment 

of  Light  Dragoons,  who  was  proposed  to  be  discharged  in  con* 
sequence  of  hemiplegia  of  the  right  side.  He  stated,  that  imme- 
diately after  a fall  from  his  horse,  he  had  lost  the  power  of  the 
right  arm  and  leg.  His  health  was  obviously  good,  his  limbs 
muscular  and  firm ; the  right  arm  hung  like  a pendulum  by  his 
side,  but  when  I flexed  the  elbow  joint,  he  forgot  to  let  the  fore-arm 
fall  to  its  original  position,  indeed,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  re- 
sist for  a time  a slight  attempt  to  straighten  it.  The  appearance 
of  the  man  rendered  the  existence  of  the  alleged  disease  doubtful^ 
and  the  incompatible  symptom  of  contracting  the  arm  satisfied 
me  that  it  was  simulated.  The  man  in  question  committed  a mis- 
take, which  is  very  frequently  made  by  the  simulators  of  palsy  ; 
they  are  not  commonly  aware  that  paralytic  limbs  are  very  pliant, 
and  occasionally  offer  some  resistance  when  any  attempt  is  made 
to  bend  them.  A healthy  arm  trembles  when  a heavy  weight  is 
appended  to  it, — a circumstance  which  does  not  take  place  when  it 
is  paralytic. 

Paraplegia  is  sometimes  simulated,  and  the  most  uncomfor- 
table condition  endured  with  martyr-like  perseverance. 

A man  belonging  to  the  Cavan  Militia  alleged  that  he  had  lost  the 
power  of  his  inferior  extremities,  was  recommended  to  be  discharg- 
ed on  account  of  palsy,  by  Dr  Harvey,  Physician  to  the  General 
Hospital,  Dublin.  Having  received  his  discharge  and  the  balance 
of  his  pay,  he  hired  a car  and  was  driven  in  it  to  the  Phoenix  Park, 
where  the  Cavan  Militia  was  at  exercise.  Upon  approaching  the 
corps  he  threw  away  a pair  of  crutches  which  he  had  long  used, 
and  bounded  like  a deer  for  some  time  in  front  of  the  line,  and 
after  slapping  his  breech,  scampered  off  as  fast  as  he  could.  The 
object  of  some  imposters  appears  to  be  incomplete,  until  they  have 
effectually  demonstrated  to  their  comrades  that  their  alleged  disa- 
bilities were  simulated. 

A man  belonging  to  the  10th  Regiment,  while  it  was  serving  in  the 
Mediterranean,  asserted  that  he  had  lost  the  power  of  his  inferior 
extremities,  and  underwent  hospital  discipline  for  two  years,  at 
the  end  of  which  period  the  existence  of  any  real  disability  was 
still  doubted.  As  a final  trial,  the  medical  officer  directed  him  to 

be  confined  in  a room,  containing  a shelf  amply  stored  with  pro- 
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visions,  which  he  could  easily  reach  by  standing  on  his  legs,  but 
not  otherwise.  The  food  remained  untouched  at  the  end  of  forty- 
eight  hours,  and,  as  it  was  not  deemed  advisable  to  prolong  the 
experiment,  he  was  included  in  the  list  of  invalids,  and  carried  on 
board  a transport  bound  for  England.  Before  the  ship  sailed  an 
alarm  was  given  about  midnight  that  she  was  on  fire ; every  one 
on  board  hurried  into  a boat  alongside,  and  after  reaching  the 
quay  the  passengers  were  mustered,  when  it  was  found  that  the 
alleged  paralytic  cripple  had  not  only  succeeded  in  saving  him- 
self, but  he  had  brought  his  trunk  also  on  shore  with  him.  He 
was  sent  back  to  the  ranks. 

I am  indebted  to  a very  talented  and  experienced  medical 
officer,  Mr  Gulliver,  Assistant-Surgeon,  Royal  Horse  Guards, 
for  the  following  case  of  simulated  paraplegia. 

Private  James  Bell,  37th  Regiment,  while  the  corps  was  stationed 
in  Jamaica,  alleged  that  he  had  received  an  injury  on  the  loins, 
which  was  followed  by  total  loss  of  power  of  the  lower  extremi- 
ties. He  was  sent  home,  and  admitted  into  Fort  Pitt  Hospital, 
where  it  was  soon  presumed  that  the  disability  was  feigned.  Bell 
was  a robust  healthy  man ; he  moved  from  place  to  place  by 
means  of  crutches,  at  the  same  time  dragging  his  legs  on  the 
ground,  and  when  they  were  touched  he  bellowed  and  roared 
with  all  the  force  he  was  able.  When  the  crutches  were  taken 
from  him  he  remained  with  a kind  of  dogged  stupidity  in 
one  place,  deploring  his  condition,  and  shedding  abundance  cf 
tears.  Mr  Gulliver,  who  had  the  charge  of  Bell,  had  occasion 
to  send  for  his  patient  to  the  ward  he  was  in,  when  the  alleged 
paralytic  cripple  was  brought  to  him  between  two  orderlies,  round 
whose  necks  he  supported  himself,  with  his  thighs  drawn  up  to  the 
abdomen,  and  his  heels  nearly  touching  his  buttocks.  This  cir- 
cumstance was  quite  satisfactory  in  proving  that  he  had  not  lost 
the  motive  power  of  the  muscles  of  the  inferior  extremities  ; but 
he  would  not  give  in,  and  he  was  forwarded,  in  the  usual  way,  to 
Chelsea  to  be  discharged.  Bell  had  been  in  the  service  for  about 
nine  years ; a space  of  time  which  he  had  spent  chiefly  in  different 
hospitals. 

When  a malingerer  possesses  adequate  fortitude  to  endure 
the  uneasiness  occasioned  by  the  remedial  means  directed  by  a 
medical  officer,  together  with  the  irksomeness  of  hospital  dis- 
cipline for  a considerable  time,  he  will  in  general  succeed  in  ob- 
taining the  common  object  of  simulators — a discharge  from  the 
service.  In  many  instances  it  becomes  a trial  of  patience  be- 
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tween  the  surgeon,  the  commanding  officer  of  a regiment,  and 
the  simulator ; so  that  detection,  or  what  may  be  called  con- 
viction, frequently  fails  in  making  an  imposter  return  to  his 
duty.  The  success  of  some  imposters  is  so  surprising,  as  al- 
most to  exceed  belief ; for  example,  the  following  case,  which 
rests  on  the  most  undoubted  testimony. 

Private  Reilly,  belonging  to Regiment,  having  been  detached 

from  the  corps  while  it  was  employed  in  the  Deccan  (1819), 
complained  that  he  had  lost  the  power  of  his  left  side,  which  was 
alleged  to  have  been  occasioned  by  wet  and  cold,  to  which  he  had 
been  exposed  during  the  monsoon  winds.  He  was  accommodated 
with  a dooly,  a species  of  palanquin,  and  for  eight  months  he 
was  carried  along  with  the  troops  in  the  field,  there  being  no  good 
opportunity  all  that  time  of  sending  him  to  the  rear.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war  he  joined  the  head-quarters  of  the  corps  to 
which  he  belonged,  and  came  under  the  care  of  the  medical  offi- 
cers belonging  to  it,  who  knew  Reilly.  After  a careful  examina- 
tion by  the  surgeon  and  assistant  surgeon,  they  concluded  that 
his  alleged  disability  was  simulated.  He  was  then  informed  of 
the  opinion  entertained  of  his  case,  and  also  that  he  would  be  allow- 
ed till  twelve  o’clock  on  the  following  day  to  deliberate  whether 
he  would  then  return  to  his  duty  or  be  brought  before  a court- 
martial.  He  did  not  seem  to  decide  until  very  near  to  the  hour 
named,  when  he  left  the  hospital  and  proceeded  to  the  barracks. 
He  continued  at  his  duty  till  the  drafting  of  the  men  in  1822? 
when  the  corps  returned  to  Europe,  and  he  was  transferred  to  an- 
other regiment.  Reilly  must  have  had  a much  higher  opinion  of 
the  liberality  and  kindness  of  the  medical  officer  who  accommo- 
dated him  with  a dooly  for  so  long  a period  than  of  his  profession- 
al skill  and  discrimination. 

Partial  palsy,  such  as  the  loss  of  the  power  of  an  arm,  is  much 
more  frequently  feigned  than  either  hemiplegia  or  paraplegia. 

A private  belonging  to  the  44th  Regiment  alleged  that  he  had  fal- 
len asleep  in  the  open  air,  and  that  when  he  awoke  he  had  lost 
the  power  of  the  right  arm.  Mr  Jones,  Assistant  Inspector 
of  Hospitals,  who  was  then  surgeon  to  the  corps,  was  satisfied 
that  the  disability  was  feigned,  and  reported  the  circumstance  to 
the  commanding  officer.  The  man  was  tried  by  a court-martial, 
and  sentenced  to  receive  300  lashes,  but  the  sentence  was  not 
carried  into  effect.  Shortly  after  the  trial,  he  was  transferred  to 
the  General  Hospital,  Dublin,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  the 
late  Dr  Cheyne,  who  states  in  his  letter  to  Dr  Renny,  with  refe- 
rence to  this  case,  “ that,  after  due  consideration,  I concurred  in  the 
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opinion  of  the  surgeon,  that  this  man  was  an  imposter,  and  pre  - 
vented  him  from  being  discharged.  I tried  various  remedies,  and 
among  the  rest  sharp  shocks  of  electricity,  which  he  bore  with  great 
resolution.  At  last,  finding  that  he  made  no  impression  upon  me, 
and  that  my  report  would  be  an  unfavourable  one,  he  gave  in. 
We  came  to  this  compromise  ; he  agreed  to  return  to  his  duty, 
and  I undertook  to  use  my  influence  in  preserving  him  from  punish- 
ment.” This  man  rejoined  the  regiment,  and  made  several  other 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  feign  disabilities,  probably  with  the  view 
of  avoiding  embarkation  for  India.  Determined,  however,  to 
effectually  disqualify  himself  for  the  service,  he  placed  his  right 
hand  before  the  wheel  of  a baggage  waggon,  by  which  means 
some  of  the  bones  were  fractured.  He  was  again  foiled ; he  ac- 
companied his  regiment  to  India,  and  the  functions  of  the  hand 
became  so  far  restored  as  to  enable  him  to  perform  the  usual  du- 
ties of  a soldier. 

The  courage  and  coolness  with  which  some  imposters  resolve  to 
brave  pain  is  very  remarkable.  A private  belonging  to Re- 

giment complained  that  he  had  lost  the  power  of  his  right  arm, 
but,  from  the  absence  of  any  physical  evidence  of  disease,  the 
medical  officer  considered  him  a malingerer,  and  tried  various 
means  to  induce  him  to  return  to  his  duty,  but  without  success. 
With  the  view  of  intimidating  him,  a proposal  was  made  to  ampu- 
tate the  arm,  and,  in  prosecution  of  this  object  an  unusual  degree 
of  solemnity  was  observed  on  the  occasion.  All  the  surgical  in- 
struments which  could  be  collected  were  exhibited ; but,  nothing 
daunted,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  conducted  to  the  chair  prepara- 
tory to  the  operation.  The  tourniquet  was  put  on,  and  the  ampu- 
tating knife  placed  under  his  arm  ready  to  make  an  incision.  He 
sat  unmoved ; the  surgeon  was  puzzled,  and  made  the  best  ex- 
cuse he  could  for  postponing  the  operation.  Being,  however,  still 
impressed  with  the  opinion  that  the  arm  was  not  disabled,  he  re- 
solved to  attempt  another  means  of  conviction.  He  recommended 
change  of  air  for  some  of  his  patients,  and  among  others  the  case 
of  alleged  palsy.  To  reach  the  place  where  the  surgeon  profes- 
sed he  intended  to  convey  the  sick,  it  was  necessary  to  cross  a 
river  in  a boat.  The  party  embarked,  accompanied  by  the 
surgeon,  who,  by  a preconcerted  signal,  directed  the  boatmen  to 
throw  the  man  in  question  (who  he  knew  was  a good  swimmer) 
into  the  river.  After  a little  time  he  seemed  to  be  much  exhausted 
from  the  exertions  necessary  to  keep  himself  afloat  by  means  of 
his  left  arm  only.  The  surgeon  became  alarmed,  and  had  resolved 
to  take  his  patient  on  board,  when  he  uttered  an  oath,  and  struck 
out  vigorously  with  both  arms.  The  evidence  was  conclusive. 
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Experience  teaches  us  that  moral  means  are,  in  general,  the 
most  effectual  in  moving  simulators  of  disabilities  to  return  to 
their  duty.  When  a schemer  has  been  deprived  of  hope,  and 
has  a safe  retreat  left  open  to  him,  he  is  prepared  to  report  fa- 
vourably of  the  influence  of  remedial  measures.  During  the  tem- 
porary absence  of  the  surgeon  of Regiment,  a number  of 

men  were  admitted  into  hospital  on  account  of  alleged  disabilities, 
mostly  of  a character  calculated  to  disqualify  them  for  the 
service.  In  a few  days  the  surgeon  made  up  his  mind  in 
regard  to  the  case  of  each  of  the  men.  He  then  called  them 
together,  and  observed,  that  he  was  well  aware  of  their  mo. 
tives  for  being  admitted  into  hospital,  and  concluded  by  stat- 
ing to  all  and  each  of  them  as  follows  ; — “ The  state  of  your 
health  does  not  require  the  use  of  medicines,  and  none  shall  be 
expended  upon  you.  Rest  assured,  that  so  long  as  I belong  to 
this  regiment,  not  one  of  you  shall  be  discharged,  unless  I think 
he  is  really  disabled.1’  They  knew  he  would  keep  his  word  ; 
and,  in  the  course  of  a short  period,  they  one  by  one  all  report- 
ed themselves  fit  for  duty. 

Palsy  is  occasionally  pretended  by  out-pensioners,  who  wish 
to  obtain  a higher  pension  than  that  which  they  receive.  Ap- 
plications for  an  increased  pension  will  not  be  attended  to, 
without  a report  by  a medical  officer  respecting  the  alleged  dis- 
ability ; and  consequently  the  pensioners  usually  apply  to  a 
staff  surgeon  for  that  purpose.  An  applicant  of  this  kind  pre- 
sented himself  to  me  while  I was  employed  in  Dublin,  who 
stated  that  he  had  palsy  of  the  right  leg.  I desired  him  to 
stand  upon  his  left,  and  to  push  forward  his  right  leg ; a measure 
he  asserted  was  beyond  his  power.  He  was  next  desired  to 
stand  upon  his  right  leg,  and  to  push  forward  his  left,  and  in 
an  instant  his  leg  was  projected  to  its  full  extent.  This  cir- 
cumstance satisfied  me  that  he  was  feigning  a disability.  He 
completely  forgot  that  the  force  employed  in  the  experiment 
was  chiefly  exerted  by  the  quiescent  extremity. 

In  cases  of  feigned  disabilities  of  a chronic  character,  as  palsy, 
contractions,  &c.  medical  measures  should  rarely  or  never  be 
employed.  By  treating  a simulator  of  this  class  of  disabilities 
actively,  we  are  apt  to  impress  him  with  the  opinion  that  he  has 
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succeeded  in  masking  his  plan, — in  fact,  that  a medical  officer  be- 
lieves his  infirmities  are  real  and  not  feigned.  Influenced  by 
this  opinion,  he  presumes  that  nothing  but  patience  and  forti- 
tude are  required  to  bring  his  imposture  to  a favourable  issue. 
In  proportion  as  he  thinks  he  has  borne  much,  he  presumes  he 
has  the  less  to  endure. 

J2.  Epilepsy. — Under  the  head  of  “ epilepsy  and  palsy,” 
about  70  or  80  men  are  discharged  annually  from  the  army.  ( Cir- 
cular, January  1830).  The  consideration  of  this  disability 
is  obviously  therefore  of  some  importance.  Epilepsy  appears 
under  very  different  degrees  of  severity  ; in  some  cases  a pa- 
roxysm consists  of  little  more  than  an  uneasy  feeling  in  the  head, 
whichmaynot  lastabove  two  or  three  seconds  or  minutes;  thecom- 
mon  length  of  a paroxysm  is,  however,  about  from  10  or  15  mi- 
nutes. The  frequent  or  even  an  occasional  paroxysm  of  epilep- 
sy is  commonly  considered  an  adequate  cause  for  recommend- 
ing a man  to  be  discharged.  It  is  an  important  point,  therefore, 
to  verify  a liability  to  the  disease,  more  especially  as  attempts 
are  occasionally  made  to  simulate  it. 

The  leading  indication  of  a well  defined  or  well  marked 
paroxysm  of  epilepsy,  is  loss  of  sense,  which  is  commonly  accom- 
panied with  involuntary  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  whole 
body.  The  symptoms  come  on  suddenly,  and  the  person  af- 
fected falls  to  the  ground,  the  face  becomes  swelled,  and  the 
countenance  livid,  general  convulsions  supervene,  the  eyes  and 
muscles  of  the  face  are  greatly  distorted,  and  the  head  is  com- 
monly bent  backwards.  During  a paroxysm  an  epileptic  grinds 
histeeth,  and  foam  gathers  round  his  mouth,  the  thumbs  are  grasped 
in  the  hands,  and  frequently  the  contents  of  the  bladder  and  rec- 
tum are  discharged.  The  pulse  is  generally  not  very  quick, 
and  the  skin  is  cooler  than  might  be  expected  from  the  muscu- 
lar agitation. 

Epilepsy  is  not  unfrequently  simulated,  and  much  care  and 
caution  is  required  to  distinguish  a paroxysm  of  the  disease  from 
a mere  imitation  of  it.  In  regard  to  suspected  epileptics  ; and 
indeed  with  respect  to  every  doubtful  case  of  disability,  the  ob- 
vious duty  of  a medical  officer  is  to  free  himself  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power  from  every  bias,  whether  it  be  in  favour  of  or 
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against  the  statements  of  an  individual.  He  should  simply  en- 
deavour to  discover  the  truth,  without  being  afraid  to  find  a man 
guilty,  or  without  entertaining  a wish  that  the  person  under  ex- 
amination may  be  detected  as  an  imposter. 

In  a feigned  paroxysm  of  epilepsy,  the  muscular  contortions 
of  different  parts  of  the  body  do  not  commonly  occur  simulta- 
neously. Thus  the  superior  extremities  may  be  in  motion,  while 
the  inferior  are  at  rest.  When  the  hands  are  forced  open,  they 
are  quickly  clenched  again ; whereas,  in  the  real  disease,  they 
commonly  remain  extended,  and  as  inflexible  as  a piece  of  wood. 
If  an  imposter  be  narrowly  watched,  he  will  be  found  to  open 
his  eyes  occasionally,  for  the  purpose  of  observing  what  effect 
his  acting  produces  upon  spectators.  An  imposter  can  easily 
counterfeit  a number  of  phenomena,  which  may  by  inexperienced 
persons,  be  considered  indicative  of  epilepsy, — such  as  violent 
muscular  motions  ; rolling  of  the  eyes ; sighing ; suppressed 
cries ; grinding  of  the  teeth ; foam  at  the  mouth  ; discharge 
from  the  bladder,  &c.  &c.- — but  he  is  not  able  to  distort  the 
muscles  of  the  face,  like  a person  suffering  under  epilepsy,  to 
render  the  iris  insensible  to  light,  or  to  evince  a total  abolition 
of  sense. 

The  imposter  commonly  selects  a place  where  he  is  likely  to 
play  off  his  tricks  to  the  greatest  advantage,  and  with  the  least 
inconvenience  to  himself.  He  is  also  not  inattentive  as  to  the 
time  when  a fit  may  be  enacted  with  due  effect,  which  is  in  ge- 
neral about  the  period  when  a medical  officer  is  likely  to  be  in 
the  way  to  see  him. 

Malingerers  are  commonly  much  more  successful  in  counter- 
feiting the  accession  and  violent  symptoms  of  a paroxysm,  than 
the  stage  of  recovery.  They  seem  often  to  have  carefully  studi- 
ed the  phenomena  of  an  early  period  of  a paroxysm,  while  the 
symptoms  which  accompany  a decline  of  the  fit  seem  to  have 
escaped  attention.  The  symptoms  of  epilepsy  disappear  gradu- 
ally, and  are  followed  by  sleep ; but  when  the  phenomena  are 
counterfeited,  they  commonly  terminate  abruptly,  and  the  sleep- 
ing stage  is  omitted. 

An  insensibility  to  external  agents  is,  however,  the  most  de- 
cided proof  that  can  be  obtained  in  regard  to  the  existence  of 
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epilepsy,  for,  during  a paroxysm,  sensation  is  totally  suspended  ; 
hence,  if  any  evidence  of  sense  be  excited  by  stimulants,  it  may 
generally  be  inferred  that  the  symptoms  are  counterfeited.  For 
the  purpose  of  probation,  a variety  of  stimuli  have  been  applied 
to  different  senses,  of  which  a few  may  be  mentioned : 

Smelling. — Snuff  blown  up  the  nostrils, — hartshorn  applied 
to  the  nose, — tickling  the  nose  with  a straw. 

Tasting. — Common  salt,  in  the  quantity  of  a tablespoon- 
ful, has  obtained  great  celebrity  as  a means  of  cutting  short  a fit 
of  epilepsy,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  has  gained  this 
character  in  consequence  of  its  having  been  exhibited  to  a per- 
son who  was  counterfeiting  epilepsy.  Salt  possesses  peculiar 
advantages  for  the  purpose  intended  ; it  is  safe,  easily  obtain- 
ed, and  tolerably  effectual.  When  a spoonful  of  salt  is  intro- 
duced into  the  mouth,  and  insinuated  between  the  lips  and  teeth 
of  an  imposter,  he  soon  shows  that  he  possesses  the  sense  of  taste, 
and  endeavours  to  spit  it  out. 

Hearing  and  Feeling. — A proposal  to  apply  the  actual  cau- 
tery (a  hot  iron)  to  the  skin, ' is  frequently  followed  by  a ra- 
pid recovery,  when  a paroxysm  is  counterfeited.  A still  more 
effectual  means  may  be  resorted  to,  when  necessary,  by  propos- 
ing to  pour  boiling  water  from  a kettle  on  a leg,  but  instead  of 
using  hot  to  employ  cold  water. 

During  an  alleged  paroxysm  of  epilepsy,  where  the  symptoms 
were  supposed  to  be  counterfeited,  Mr  R.  exhibited  seven  or 
eight  drops  of  croton-oil,  through  an  opening  left  by  the  loss  of 
two  teeth,  and  in  a few  minutes  the  man  started  on  his  feet, 
and  ran  to  the  water-closet.  Dr  Cheyne  informs  us  that  he 
successfully  employed  the  method  of  introducing  into  the  eye  a 
portion  of  spirits. 

Medical  officers  cannot  be  too  careful  to  avoid  becoming 
the  dupes  of  simulators.  There  is,  I believe,  much  reason  for 
assuming  that  many  a soldier  has  been  discharged  and  pension- 
ed in  consequence  of  feigning  convulsions,  which  medical  offi- 
cers denominated  epilepsy. 

I was  once  instructed  by  the  Deputy  Adjutant*  General  of  the  Forces 
in  Ireland,  to  inspect  a pensioner  who  had  been  discharged  on 
account  of  alleged  epilepsy,  and  to  grant  him  a certificate  in  re- 
gard to  his  infirmity.  The  man  stated  that  he  had  a paroxysm 
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of  the  disease  every  day  about  twelve  o’clock.  I observed  to  him, 
that,  unless  I was  present  during  a fit,  I could  not  certify  that  he 
suffered  under  epilepsy;  and  as  it  was  then  only  eleven  o’clock,  and 
being  obliged  to  leave  the  depot,  I should  not  have  it  in  my  pow- 
er to  see  the  fit  come  on  that  day.  In  a few  minutes  he  began  to 
tremble,  and  his  whole  body  became  more  or  less  agitated;  at 
length  he  sunk  to  the  ground,  and  the  contortions  and  contrac- 
tions of  the  limbs  became  very  violent.  I soon  perceived  that  the 
paroxysm  of  epilepsy  which  he  was  zealously  enacting  was  vo- 
luntary, and  after  allowing  him  to  exhaust  himself,  I told  him  to 
get  upon  his  feet,  as  I was  quite  satisfied  in  regard  to  the  nature 
of  his  alleged  disability.  The  contractions  and  agitation  of  the 
limbs  soon  subsided,  and  he  rose  from  the  floor,  in  a few  mi- 
nutes, apparently  well  satisfied  with  his  imitation  of  a paroxysm  of 
epilepsy.  In  1828,  this  man  had  drawn  a pension  for  fifteen  years. 

Dr  Fallot  relates  an  account  of  a Swiss  soldier  who  feigned  St  Vi- 
tus’s dance.  The  symptoms  were  a little  exaggerated,  but  in  ge- 
neral they  were  exceedingly  well  imitated.  The  man  appeared 
to  suffer  much  by  the  complaint,  and  anxiously  begged  for  medi- 
cines to  relieve  him.  He  was  about  to  be  discharged,  but  Dr  Fab 
lot’s  suspicions  being  excited,  the  man  was  then  requested  to  give 
a minute  account  of  his  feelings,  which,  aided  by  the  promptings 
of  the  doctor,  were  obviously  very  absurd.  The  fraud  was  by 
this  means  discovered.  Although  this  man  was  quite  an  adept  in 
imitating  the  symptoms  of  the  disease,  he  could  not  give  any  thing 
like  a satisfactory  history  of  the  progress  of  the  affection.  Dr 
Fallot  afterwards  discovered  that  the  imposter  had  been  tutored 
in  the  art  of  imitating  St  Vitus’s  dance,  by  a relation  who  was  a 
medical  practitioner.  The  man  deserted  from  the  hospital  when 
he  found  that  his  imposture  was  discovered. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  soldiers  occasionally  qualify 
themselves  for  carrying  on  a scheme  of  imposition  by  the  peru- 
sal of  medical  books.  Patients  in  general  hospitals  commonly 
evince  an  excessive  anxiety  to  study  case  books,  and  avail  them- 
selves of  every  opportunity  that  offers  to  acquire  information  by 
that  means. 

3.  Mental  Alienation — Weakness  of  Intellect. — Soldiers 
who  have  been  liable  to  one  or  more  attacks  of  insanity  are,  I 
believe,  in  general  considered  unfit  for  the  army,  and  recom- 
mended by  the  medical  authorities  to  be  discharged.  During 
the  existence  of  a state  of  mental  derangement  soldiers  have,  for 
a number  of  years,  been  accommodated  in  a military  asylum  or 
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hospital,  at  Fort  Clarence,  Rochester,  which  is  specially  appro- 
priated to  such  patients.  The  character  or  symptoms  of  in- 
sanity are  in  general  so  well  marked  as  to  be  easily  recognized 
by  attentive  and  experienced  medical  officers,  especially  by  those 
who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  phenomena  of 
mental  alienation.  Insanity  has  been  frequently  feigned  by 
soldiers  who  wished  to  obtain  their  discharge,  and  no  doubt 
some  have  gained  their  object.  But  it  is  also  true,  and  the  fact 
is  a melancholy  one,  that  real  insanity  has  been  mistaken  for 
feigned,  and  the  patients  treated  and  punished  as  imposters. 
Facts  of  this  kind  ought  to  lead  medical  officers  to  study  with 
great  care  the  indications  of  insanity,  a branch  of  information 
which  can  only  be  thoroughly  obtained  in  receptacles  for  the  in- 
sane, and,  whenever  there  is  a shadow  of  doubt,  to  proceed  with 
the  utmost  caution.  Much  knowledge  of  importance  in  regard 
to  insanity  may,  however,  be  obtained  from  books,  more  especial- 
ly from  those  works  which  treat  specifically  upon  mental  diseases, 
and  to  these  the  reader  is  referred.  I shall  content  myself  with 
submitting  a few  interesting  cases,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
importance  of  the  study  of  mental  diseases  in  the  army,  and  the 
difficulty  which  sometimes  exists  in  discriminating  between  real 
and  fictitious  disease,  or  of  recognizing  mental  alienation.  It  is 
not  so  much  because  fictitious  madness  has  been  treated  as  real, 
but  because  real  madness  has  been  treated  as  fictitious,  that  I 
urge  the  necessity  of  medical  officers  devoting  some  attention  to 
the  study  of  this  class  of  diseases. 

Private  Charles  Louis,  Regiment,  complained,  during  the 

month  of  December  1826,  of  pain  in  the  loins,  which  was  stat- 
ed to  be  the  result  of  a sprain  received  in  the  preceding  July, 
but  which  he  had  not  previously  mentioned.  He  went  on  fur- 
lough soon  after,  and  did  not  return  until  the  24th  February  1827, 
when  he  continued  to  state  that  he  was  unable  for  duty.  He  was 
then  admitted  into  hospital ; his  appetite  was  good,  the  other 
functions  of  the  body  were  apparently  healthy,  and  no  symptom 
of  disease  could  be  detected.  He  was  in  general  remarkably  ta- 
citurn. He  was  discharged  from  hospital,  but  would  do  no 
duty.  He  was  tried  by  a regimental  court-martial  for  disobe- 
dience of  orders,  and  sentenced  to  undergo  corporal  punish- 
ment, and  on  the  I5th  March  he  received  175  lashes  without  mak- 
ing the  slightest  complaint.  He  continued  to  refuse  doing  duty, 
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and  was  a second  time  tried  by  a court-martial,  and  sentenced  to 
be  confined  for  one  month  in  a solitary  cell,  but  when  released 
from  confinement  he  still  refused  to  do  duty.  He  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  General  Hospital,  in  Dublin,  on  the  30th  of  May, 
where  he  remained  under  the  care  of  Dr  Cheyne,  until  the 
12th  July,  when  he  rejoined  the  regiment  to  which  he  belonged. 
During  the  time  he  was  in  Dublin  the  greatest  care  was  taken  to 
investigate  his  case  by  Dr  Cheyne  and  other  medical  officers,  but 
no  satisfactory  evidence  of  disease,  either  physical  or  mental,  was 
observed.  Shortly  after  Louis  joined  the  regiment,  symptoms  of 
alienation  of  mind  appeared,  which  were  for  some  time  supposed 
to  be  feigned,  but,  after  close  observation  for  a period  of  several 
months,  the  surgeon  was  satisfied  that  his  mind  was  unsound.  In 
July  1827,  he  was  again  admitted  into  the  General  Hospital,  Dub- 
lin, in  consequence  of  decided  mental  alienation,  and  during  the 
year  1828,  was  transferred  to  the  Military  Asylum  at  Fort  Cla- 
rence, where  he  expired  on  the  26th  August  1838. 

It  would  be  a difficult  task  to  decide  upon  the  time  when  Louis’s 
mind  became  unsound.  He  had  an  ardent  desire  to  obtain  his 
discharge,  but  all  his  measures  for  this  purpose  failed.  Was  he 
insane  when  he  refused  to  do  his  duty  in  February  1827,  or  should 
we  consider  the  mental  disorder  a consequence  of  frustrated  hope 
since  that  period  V It  is,  I believe,  admitted  by  competent  medi- 
cal authorities,  that  insanity  may  be  a consequence  of  the  despon- 
dency and  anxiety  which  arise  from  ungratified  desire. 

Other  instances  might  be  quoted  where  mental  alienation  was 
mistaken  for  feigned  disease.  From  the  report  of  a coroner’s 
inquest  held  on  the  body  of  Joseph  Godfrey,  it  appears  that 
he  belonged  to  the  83d  Regiment,  and  served  with  that  corps  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  eleven  years.  During  this  period  he 
evinced  symptoms  of  derangement  on  five  different  occasions,  was 
five  times  tried  by  a court-martial  for  pretending  insanity  with  a 
view  to  his  discharge,  and  was,  on  each  occasion,  sentenced  to  re* 
ceive  corporal  punishment,  which  was  uniformly  inflicted.  Ma- 
niacal paroxysms  continued  to  recur  after  he  was  discharged,  and 
during  one  of  the  accessions,  he  committed  suicide  by  drinking 
a quantity  of  sulphuric  acid. — ( Times  Newspaper,  22 d February 
1826.) 

The  following  is  a case  of  a different  character.  E.  Pigott  enlisted 
at  Limerick,  for  the  Honourable  East  India  Company’s  military 
service,  in  March  1828.  He  was  transferred  to  Cork,  where  self- 
made  ulcers  appeared  on  his  legs ; and  when  this  scheme  failed  in 
procuring  his  discharge  he  seemed  to  become  an  idiot.  Towards 
the  end  of  September  he  arrived  at  Chatham,  when  he  had  what 
was  considered  the  aspect  of  “ a genuine  idiot”  He  was  placed 
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under  strict  observation  for  four  or  five  weeks,  during  which  pe- 
riod he  was  never  heard  to  utter  a word  distinctly ; his  looks  were 
wild,  his  manners  almost  savage ; he  appeared  to  have  lost  all 
regard  to  decency,  and  to  have  become  completely  helpless,  for 
he  required  to  be  washed  and  dressed  like  a child.  He  refused  to 
take  food  when  offered  to  him,  but  if  it  was  set  beside  him  he  de- 
voured it  clandestinely,  and  occasionally  he  would  neglect  it  for 
a whole  day.  He  was  at  first  treated  with  great  kindness,  but, 
after  some  time,  he  became  in  some  measure  ferocious,  which  was 
evinced  by  attempting  to  bite  the  orderlies,  and  by  using  missiles, 
so  as  that  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  confine  him  in  a strait  waist- 
coat. On  the  3d  November,  he  was  examined  by  a board  of  me- 
dical officers,  who  stated,  that,  in  their  opinion,  Pigott  was  “ a 
most  determined  malingerer,  and  affects  insanity.  Having  ma- 
turely considered  the  infamous  moral  character  of  this  recruit,  his 
perseverance  in  simulating  various  diseases,  his  utter  worthless- 
ness to  the  service,  and,  moreover,  the  great  improbability  of  his 
re-enlistment,”  the  board  recommended  him  to  be  discharged  from 
the  East  India  Company’s  service.  So  far  as  I know,  no  reason 
was  assigned  by  the  board  for  concluding  that  Pigott’s  re- enlist- 
ment was  improbable. 

The  decision  of  the  board  led  to  the  usual  steps  being  taken  to  ob- 
tain an  official  order  from  the  Horse  Guards  for  his  being  dis- 
charged, but  by  the  time  his  discharge  reached  Chatham  (7th  No- 
vember) Pigott  appeared  to  be  totally  incapable  of  comprehend- 
ing what  a discharge  meant.  The  order  for  his  being  discharged 
was  repeatedly  read  to  him  with  the  greatest  care  and  attention, 
and  it  was  explained  to  him  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  leave  the 
hospital  for  the  purpose  of  returning  to  Ireland,  but  all  these  en- 
deavours to  make  him  comprehend  how  matters  stood  produced 
no  evidence  that  he  understood  or  paid  any  attention  to  what 
was  said  to  him. 

On  the  20th  November,  the  late  Dr  Davies,  who  was  Surgeon  to  the 
East  India  Company’s  Depot,  and  had  the  care  of  Pigott,  addres- 
sed a letter  to  the  Commandant,  recommending  him  to  apply  for 
permission  to  send  Pigott  to  the  Military  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Fort 
Clarence.  In  this  letter  Dr  Davies  states  that,  “ Notwithstanding 
the  strong  documents  which  have  been  received  respecting  this  man 
from  Ireland,  and  the  opinion  of  the  Medical  Board,  as  expressed  in 
their  report,  dated  November  3d,  having  very  attentively  observ- 
ed the  case  for  a long  period,  I am  far  from  being  convinced  that 
he  is  ‘ a decided  malingerer.’  On  the  contrary,  I am  inclined 
to  believe  that  there  has  been  throughout,  and  there  certainly  is 
now,  a reality  in  the  affliction.” 

Several  weeks  elapsed  without  any  appearance  of  improvement,  and 
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as  he  was  a very  troublesome  patient,  and  sometimes  outrageous 
he  was  commonly  confined  either  in  a strait-waiscoat  or  by  straps 
to  the  bedstead-  On  the  12th  January  1829,  he  was  transferred 
to  Fort  Clarence.  When  he  arrived  at  the  asylum,  he  would 
neither  stand  nor  speak  ; he  lay  with  his  legs  doubled  up,  and  his 
knees  nearly  approaching  the  chest,  and  when  questions  were  put 
to  him,  he  sometimes  emitted  a hollow  groan.  He  was  rapidly 
and  forcibly  conveyed,  by  a long  subterraneous  passage,  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  establishment,  where  he  was  exposed  to  a shower 
bath,  well  washed,  and  subsequently  dressed  in  the  hospital  uni- 
form. Owing  to  the  gloomy  condition  and  singular  appearance 
of  the  asylum,  and  the  unceremonious  manner  with  which  he 
was  moved  from  one  place  to  another,  Pigott  no  doubt  became 
greatly  alarmed.  He  was  placed  in  the  whirling  chair,  which 
ultimately  determined  him  to  give  in,  for  on  coming  out  of  it, 
he  stated  that  his  disability  was  feigned,  and  subsequently 
detailed  to  Dr  Davies  a course  of  the  most  persevering  and 
determined  fraud  that  had  ever  been  practised.  He  acknow- 
ledged that,  roughly  as  he  had  Ibeen  handled  in  the  Depot 
Hospital,  he  never  thought  of  flinching  from  his  purpose  until 
he  was  transferred  to  Fort  Clarence.  To  transfer  a feigned  ma- 
niac to  a lunatic  asylum  is  a most  effectual  means  of  detect- 
ing imposture.  On  the  4th  March,  about  one  year  from  the  time 
he  enlisted,  he  was  marched  from  Fort  Clarence  to  the  Depot  of  the 
East  India  Company,  perfectly  sound  in  mind  and  body,  and  it 
was  now  determined  that  he  should  not  be  discharged.  The  same 
night  he  joined  the  depot  he  deserted,  and  was  secured  next  day, 
after  a stout  resistance,  by  a constable  at  Gravesend,  who  brought 
him  back  to  Chatham.  Finally  he  embarked  for  Madras  on  the 
7th  March,  along  with  a detachment  of  recruits. 

It  lias  been  asserted,  with  what  truth  I do  not  know,  that  the 
long  continued  imitation  of  some  maladies,  such  as  insanity,  has 
excited  real  disease.  “ II  est  aussi  dangereux  d’imiter  la  folie 
que  de  contrefaire  Fepilepsie,  toutes  deux  pouvant  se  developper 
reellement.” — ( Coche  de  V operation  Medicate  du  recruiter 
merit , #c.  page  306.^ 

Weakness  of  Intellect. — In  almost  every  regiment  or  corps, 
there  are  a few  men  who  are  alleged  to  be  defective  in  memory, 
perception,  and  judgment,  who  never  acquire,  or  seem  never  to 
acquire,  a perfect  knowledge  of  their  duty,  and  who  usually  pay 
but  little  attention  to  the  state  of  their  dress  and  accoutrements. 
Men  of  this  class  are  commonly  harmless  and  unobtrusive ; 
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sometimes,  however,  they  are  morose  and  irritable.  There  is 
perhaps  no  species  of  disability  which  requires  to  be  appreciated 
with  more  care  and  circumspection  than  that  of  intellectual  de- 
ficiency. Mental  incapacity  or  inaptitude  for  acquiring  the 
manual  and  platoon  exercise,  is  easily  feigned,  and  very  difficult 
of  detection. 

A few  years  ago,  a smart -looking  young  man,  of  a respectable  class 

of  society,  joined  the Regiment  of  Dragoons  as  a recruit. 

He  was  excessively  backward  in  acquiring  a knowledge  of  the 
first  principles  of  the  duties  of  a dragoon.  The  greatest  care 
was  ineffectually  bestowed  upon  him.  On  some  occasions  he  ap- 
peared to  show  a certain  degree  of  skill,  in  a particular  branch  of 
his  exercise,  while  at  other  times  he  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
every  thing  he  had  been  taught.  The  drill  corporal,  whose  pa- 
tience became  exhausted,  privately  offered  him  a sovereign,  if  he 
would  desert,  his  character  as  a good  drill  being  likely  to  be 
impugned,  in  consequence  of  his  want  of  success  with  the  re- 
cruit. This  offer,  as  might  have  been  foreseen,  neither  indu- 
ced him  to  disappear,  nor  to  make  more  progress.  At  the  end 
of  about  nine  or  ten  months,  he  got  drunk,  and  was  in  con- 
sequence confined  in  the  guard-room  for  a few  days.  During  his 
incarceration,  a complete  revolution  took  place  in  his  plans,  for  on 
his  returning  to  drill,  he  not  only  evinced  an  aptitude  to  learn,  but 
he  showed'that  he  had  in  a perfect  manner  acquired  the  art  of  per- 
forming every  thing  which  the  drill  corporal  had  attempted  to 
teach  him.  He  afterwards  confessed,  that  the  incompetency  of 
mind,  with  which  he  was  long  supposed  to  be  affected,  was  simu- 
lated for  the  purpose  of  procuring  his  discharge.  Confinement, 
the  collapse  that  followed  the  paroxysm  of  intoxication,  but 
chiefly  despair  of  obtaining  his  liberty,  determined  him  to  give  in 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  in  this  instance,  the  simulation  of 
weakness  of  intellect  was  not  even  suspected. 

It  is  very  natural  that  regimental  officers  should  wish  to  get 
inefficient  soldiers  discharged,  whether  the  unfitness  arises  from 
physical,  moral,  or  intellectual  causes  ; but  the  general  inte- 
rests of  the  service  require,  that  no  doubtful  case  of  disability 
should  be  recommended  to  be  discharged,  more  especially  on 
account  of  alleged  weakness  of  intellect.  The  degree  of  men- 
tal incapacity  is  very  difficult  to  appreciate, — for  many  indivi- 
duals will  evince  no  remarkable  want  of  intellectual  endowment 
in  conversation,  who  cannot  be  taught  a particular  trade  or  pro- 
fession. Some  may  obtain  tolerable  proficiency  in  one  trade, 
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while  they  show  great  want  of  aptitude  in  learning  another.  A 
man  may  be  a good  shoemaker,  though  no  degree  of  labour 
will  enable  him  to  acquire  the  dexterity  requisite  for  per- 
forming the  usual  military  evolutions  in  a correct  manner, 
or  to  become  a cleanly  and  efficient  soldier.  When  a man 
shows  no  decided  want  of  general  intellect,  how  is  a medical 
officer  to  distinguish  a defect  of  intellectual  capacity  from  a 
want  of  will  P The  evidence  of  an  adjutant  or  a drill-serjeant, 
that  they  have  not  been  able  to  make  the  individual  in  ques- 
tion comprehend  his  duty,  cannot  invariably  be  admitted  as  con- 
clusive proof  of  his  incapacity.  A few  years  since,  a man  en- 
listed in  the Regiment,  who,  although  he  had  been  at  drill 

for  an  unusually  long  period,  did  not  seem  to  know  any  thing  of 
his  duty.  Every  exertion  was  made  by  the  adjutant  and  drill- 
serjeant  to  make  him  perform  the  manual  and  platoon  exercise, 
but  without  success.  This  pretended  idiot  was  eventually  dis- 
covered to  be  a deserter,  and  a very  clever  fellow.  I am  dis- 
posed to  think  that,  unless  in  well  marked  cases,  where  the  mind 
■is  weak  on  all  subjects,  and  where  that  weakness  is  expressed 
in  the  countenance,  or  readily  discoverable  during  conversation, 
no  man  ought  to  be  recommended  for  discharge  on  account  of 
mental  defects,  because,  if  the  disability  is  not  obvious,  he  may 
enlist  and  be  approved  for  the  service. 

Examples  sometimes  occur  where  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
whether  disgraceful  conduct  depends  on  moral  depravity,  or  men- 
tal incapacity.  Occasionally,  the  disabling  cause  appears  to  be 
a compound  of  roguery  and  imbecility,  as  was  perhaps  the  case 
in  the  following  instance. 

R.  G.  West  enlisted  into  the  Honourable  East  India  Company’s  ser- 
vice, at  Liverpool,  in  1823,  and,  soon  after  enlistment,  embarked 
for  Bombay.  The  following  year,  he  was  discharged  and  sent 
home,  “ on  account  of  want  of  intellect.”  He  subsequently 
enlisted  in  a regiment  of  the  line,  from  which  he  was  discharged 
in  December  1827  for  the  same  cause.  In  February  1828,  under 
the  name  of  George  Ryan,  he  again  joined  the  Depot  at  Chatham 
as  a recruit  for  the  East  India  Company’s  service.  The  intellec- 
tual and  moral  character  of  this  man  have  been  very  differently 
estimated ; some  officers  represented  his  mind  to  be  “ unsound,” 
others  reported  that  he  was  not  “ unsound  of  mind,”  but  an  art- 
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ful,  intriguing  man ; one  alleged  that  he  was  a “ gross  imposter,” 
and  another  described  him  to  be,  “ without  exception,  the  greatest 
blackguard  in  point  of  general  conduct  and  behaviour  in  the  king- 
dom.” An  application  was  made  by  the  Commandant  of  the  com- 
pany’s depot  for  an  authority  to  discharge  him,  but  there  being 
no  security  against  his  re-enlisting,  he  was  retained  in  the  service. 
West  was  sent  to  his  duty ; but  before  two  or  three  weeks  had  elap- 
sed, he  sold  his  regimental  clothing.  He  was  in  consequence  tried 
by  a court-martial,  and  sentenced  to  be  confined  in  the  Maidstone 
Gaol,  and  employed  at  hard  labour. — Shortly  after  this  period  of 
confinement  had  expired,  he  embarked  to  join  the  corps  to  which 
he  belonged — the  Madras  European  Regiment. 

It  may  be  questionable  whether  a number  of  the  men  in  the 
army,  whose  conduct  is  excessively  irregular,  and  who  are  some- 
times individually  characterised  as  being  “ more  rogue  than 
fool,”  are  not  suffering  more  or  less  under  mental  alienation,  or 
intellectual  imbecility  ; for  instance, 

In  the  year  1827,  J.  Leonard  enlisted  at  Dublin  for  the  87th  Regiment, 
and  being  brought  before  me,  as  District  Staff  Surgeon,  for  exami- 
nation, was  approved.  He  had  shown  some  unwillingness  to  comply 
with  the  routine  of  the  inspection  room,  in  consequence  of  which, 
I had  noted  on  his  attestation  as  a warning  to  the  surgeon,  that 
Leonard  was  likely  to  prove  a very  reluctant  soldier.  He  joined 
the  regiment  in  England,  and  was  forthwith  examined  by  the  me- 
dical officers  of  the  corps,  and  finally  approved.  Shortly  after  he 
was  sent  to  drill,  when  he  stated,  in  the  Irish  language,  that  he 
did  not  comprehend  the  words  of  command,  and  that  he  neither 
understood  nor  could  speak  English.  This  statement  was  obvious- 
ly untrue,  because  he  had,  both  in  Ireland  and  in  England, 
spoken  English  as  well  as  his  comrades.  He  was  confined  for  se- 
veral days  in  a solitary  cell,  where  he  received  no  other  diet  but 
bread  and  water.  He  still,  however,  pretended  that  he  did  not 
understand  the  English  language,  and  he  was  transferred  to  the 
hospital  for  the  purpose  of  being  under  the  observation  of  the  sur- 
geon, as  the  adjutant  could  make  nothing  of  him.  On  the  fourth 
day  after  admission  into  hospital,  he  admitted  that  he  under- 
stood the  English  language,  and  spoke  it  as  he  had  formerly  done. 
He  subsequently  went  to  drill,  and  conducted  himself  like  other 
soldiers.  In  1831,  when  on  board  a transport  bound  to  Mauritius, 
he  pilfered  some  articles  of  dress  belonging  to  a comrade,  and  was 
in  consequence  tried  by  a court-martial,  convicted,  and  sentenced 
to  receive  corporal  punishment.  He  received  150  lashes.  He 
evinced  at  intervals  great  violence  of  temper,  and  occasionally  re- 
fused to  perform  the  duty  assigned  to  him.  In  1832,  he  was  a se- 
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cond  time  sentenced  to  receive  corporal  punishment ; and  when 
brought  to  the  halberts  or  triangles,  he  refused  to  be  tied  up,  and 
resisted  the  drummers  with  all  the  strength  he  possessed.  The 
punishment  was  eventually  inflicted.  His  temper  continued  to 
be  violent;  and  during  the  year  1833,  suspicions  were  entertain- 
ed that  his  mind  was  unsound.  In  1834,  he  absented  himself  with- 
out leave  from  the  regiment ; but  returned  within  a few  days 
in  a state  of  great  wretchedness.  At  this  period  he  obviously  la- 
boured under  mental  alienation ; and  in  consequence  of  this  dis- 
ability, was  sent  to  England,  and  became  an  inmate  of  Fort  Cla- 
rence, where  he  remained  until  he  was  transferred  to  a lunatic  asy- 
lum in  Galway  in  December  1838. 

The  plea  of  insanity  is  sometimes  adduced  by  soldiers,  for 
the  purpose  of  mitigating  or  of  escaping  punishment ; and  me- 
dical officers  require  to  be  prepared  to  give  their  evidence  in  re- 
gard to  the  existence  of  the  disability,  as  in  the  following  in- 
stance : — * 

Private  Ralstone,  69th  Regiment,  was  arraigned  before  a court-mar- 
tial on  the  9th  November  1818,  upon  three  charges.  It  is  suffi- 
cient for  my  purpose  to  copy  the  last: — - 

“ 3d,  For  discharging  his  musket,  loaded  with  ball,  at  a Seapoy  sen- 
try, who  was  endeavouring  to  stop  him  (from  deserting,)  by  or- 
der of  Lieutenant  Hall,  and  for  attempting  to  reload  it.” — Finding 
guilty — Sentence,  Solitary  confinement  for  the  space  of  five  calen- 
dar months.  This  sentence  was  confirmed,  but  not  approved. 

When  the  foregoing  sentence  was  promulgated  to  the  army  by  Lieu- 
tenant-General Hislop,  he  deemed  it  expedient  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing observations : — 

“ The  great  disproportion  between  the  crime  and  the  punishment 
appears  to  have  arisen  from  the  plea  of  insanity ; but  this  plea 
has  not  been  substantiated  by  evidence.  The  prisoner  states  that 
he  received  a wound  on  the  head.  No  evidence  is  called  to  speak 
to  the  effects  which  that  had  produced  on  his  constitution.  The 
wound  does  not  seem  to  have  been  examined  by  a surgeon  in  pre- 
sence of  the  court,  nor  indeed  shown  to  the  court  at  all ; and  one 
question  only  is  asked  regarding  it,  namely,  Is  it  generally  under- 
stood in  the  regiment  that  the  prisoner  was  wounded  in  the  head? 
— Answer,  Yes.” 

To  throw  some  light  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  court.  Sir  Thomas 
Hislop  directed  a Medical  Committee  to  report  upon  the  state  of 
private  Ralstone,  namely — 

“ To  state  whether  he  had  been  visited  by  insanity  ? Whether  he 
laboured  under  this  heavy  calamity  at  or  about  the  period  when 
he  fired  at  Cuspali,  (the  Seapoy  sentry.)  And,  finally,  whether 
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any  disease  incapacitates  him  from  continuing  in  His  Majesty’s 
service  ? 

“ The  Committee  were  unanimously  of  opinion, — 

**  IsL  That  the  prisoner  is  at  present  in  a state  of  perfect  health. 

“ 2d.  That  his  mental  organs  (faculties  ?)  appear  unimpaired. 

“ 3d.  That,  so  far  as  the  Committee  can  ascertain,  he  has  never  been 
visited  by  insanity. 

“ ith.  That,  at  or  about  the  period  when  he  fired  at  Cuspali  Sea- 
poy,  it  seems  probable  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 

“ 5th  and  lastly , That  the  prisoner  is  not  affected  with  any  disease, 
mental  or  bodily,  to  incapacitate  him  for  his  Majesty’s  service. 

“ The  plea  of  insanity  set  up  by  the  prisoner,  like  every  other  ground 
of  palliation  or  defence,  should  have  been  established  by  com- 
petent evidence,  before  it  ought  to  have  been  admitted  to  influ- 
ence the  opinion  of  the  court.” 

The  observations  of  Lieutenant-General  Hislop  upon  Ral  stone’s 
court-martial  are  so  just  and  so  appropriate,  that  I have  given  them 
in  detail.  They  convey  a good  lesson  to  both  military  and  medi- 
cal officers,  in  regard  to  a very  important  branch  of  their  duty. 

Class  X. — Moral  Disabilities. 

Some  individuals  are  so  addicted  to  vice  of  different  kinds, — 
ill-tempered,  quarrelsome,  or  dishonest, — that  they  are  in  many 
respects  disqualified  for  living  in  society,  more  especially  in  a 
barrack-room,  where  soldiers  are  crowded  into  a small  space,  and 
where  no  precaution  can  prevent  a thief  from  having  it  in  his 
power  to  pilfer.  Inveterate  intemperance,  with  all  its  concomi- 
tant evils,  also^disqualifies  many  men  for  military  duty.  Habitual 
inebriety  may  be  considered  an  incurable  moral  disability — a 
vice  which  neither  flattery  nor  flogging  will  remedy.  It  is  re- 
marked by  a French  author,  (and  the  fact  is  obviously  true,) 
that  a dissolute  soldier  invariably  neglects  his  duty  ; he  is  fre- 
quently insensible  to  remonstrance  or  to  punishment ; and  his  ex- 
ample has  a powerful  effect  upon  conscripts,  or  young  soldiers, 
in  exciting  them  to  indiscipline  and  to  habits  of  dissipation. 
One  or  two  mauvais  snjets  (evil-disposed  men)  may  be  the 
cause  of  a spirit  of  insubordination  in  a company,  which,  like  a 
gangrene,  spreads  rapidly  through  a whole  corps,  unless  early 
and  efficient  means  be  taken  to  arrest  it.  Moral  infirmities  are 
not  confined  to  the  most  illiterate  ; for  young  men  of  the  better 
order  of  society,  who  have  had  much  of  their  own  will,  and 
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whose  moral  education  is  but  imperfect,  are  extremely  apt  to  run 
headlong  into  error,  and  eventually  into  crime,  and  thereby  to 
incur  the  penalties  of  military  law.  Being  accustomed  to  sub- 
mit to  no  guide  but  their  own  self-will,  they  transgress  the  rules 
of  discipline,  sometimes  from  carelessness,  sometimes  from  ca- 
price, and  occasionally  from  vexation,  disappointment,  and  hope- 
lessness or  despondency.  They  are  impatient  of  restraint ; and 
having  no  self-respect,  seem  to  disregard  the  good  opinion  of 
others.  The  indefinite  nature  of  the  soldier’s  engagement  affords 
no  safety-valve  by  which  his  regrets  may  evaporate,  and  seeing 
no  termination  to  the  thraldom  of  his  situation,  he  is  too  often 
ready  for  the  commission  of  any  act,  except  that  of  submitting 
calmly  to  his  fate,  and  habitually  exercising  that  concentration 
of  military  virtues — obedience. 

Commanding  officers  of  regiments  are  commonly  very  anxious 
to  “ get  rid”  of  troublesome  men,  whom  theydeem  irreclaimable  ; 
consequently  there  is  no  class  of  disabilities  which  requires  to  be 
more  carefully  considered  than  moral  infirmities,  as  many  a crime 
has  been  perpetrated  by  soldiers  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  being 
brought  before  a court-martial  and  ultimately  discharged.  The 
infamous  character  of  the  ceremony  which '’attends  his  dismis- 
sal gives  a vicious  soldier  no  concern  ; he  has  in  many  in- 
stances gained  his  object,  and  he  may  never  again  see  any 
individual  who  was  present  when  he  was  “ discharged  from  the 
army  with  every  mark  of  ignominy  and  disgrace .”  To  dis- 
charge men  who  commit  great  irregularities  may,  therefore,  be 
a means  of  encouraging  vice,  rather  than  a wise  measure  for  re- 
pressing indiscipline.  “ A soldier,”  says  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, “ cannot  be  allowed,  as  a servant  or  labourer  might  be,  to 
quit  the  service  in  which  he  is  engaged  as  soon  as  it  becomes 
irksome  to  him,  nor  can  he  be  sent  away  because  he  is  disobe- 
dient, irregular , unwilling  to  learn , or  that  he  insults  and 
strikes  those  whom  he  is  bound  to  respect  and  obey.  He  must 
be  constrained  to  serve  the  State  according  to  his  engagements, 
and  must  be  taught  and  must  be  forced  to  learn  how  to  serve 
in  his  station  of  soldier.”  With  respect  to  recruits,  the  Duke 
states,  that  “ it  cannot  be  denied  that,  in  99  instances  out  of 
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100,  some  idle  or  irregular,  or  even  vicious  motive,  is  the  cause 
of  the  enlistment  of  the  volunteer.” 

The  evil  consequence  which  may  result  from  the  measure  of 
discharging  soldiers  on  account  of  moral  disabilities  is  strongly 
pointed  out  by  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  in  the  following  extract 
from  his  evidence  before  the  Commission  on  military  punish- 
ments, “ If  you  give  the  Commanding  Officer  the  power  of 
getting  rid  of  bad  men  because  they  are  bad , you  will  offer 
a premium  for  misconduct , and  would  make  a great  number 
of  men  bad  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  their  discharges 
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Note  I.  page  97. 

Adjutant-General’s  Office, 
Dublin,  13 th  April  1822. 

GENERAL  ORDERS. 

No.  1. — At  a General  Court-Martial  held  in  the  Royal  Barracks, 
Dublin,  on  the  30th  day  of  March  1822,  and  continued  by  adjourn- 
ment, Staff-Surgeon , J.  Stringer , was  arraigned  upon  the  under-men- 
tioned charges,  viz. — 

1st. — ‘ For  conduct  highly  unbecoming  an  officer,  and  particular- 
ly culpable  in  his  medical  capacity  as  a staff-surgeon,  by  treat- 
ing in  a harsh,  unfeeling,  and  unwarrantable  manner,  several 
privates  of  the  12th  Regiment  of  Lancers,  when  patients  un- 
der his  care  at  the  Royal  Infirmary,  in  the  months  of  May 
and  June  last.” 

2d.—  “ For  having  in  the  month  of  May  last,  at  the  Royal  Infir- 
mary, in  a most  improper  manner,  unbecoming  his  station  in 
the  army  as  a staff-surgeon,  used  opprobrious  and  disgraceful 
words  reflecting  on  the  character  of  the  12th  Lancers,  to  the 
following  effect,  * that  he  had  formed  his  opinion  of  the  12th 
Lancers,  they  were  all  schemers  and  malingerers.” 1 

3d. — “ For  harsh,  cruel,  and  unjust  conduct,  highly  improper  and 
incompatible  with  his  duty  as  a surgeon,  towards  Joseph 
Ashman , a private  in  the  12th  Lancers,  when  a patient  under 
his  care  for  the  ophthalmia,  at  the  Royal  Infirmary  in  the 
month  of  May  last.” 

4th. — “ For  conduct  highly  unbecoming  and  particularly  repre- 
hensible in  a medical  practitioner,  by  using  violent,  intempe- 
rate, and  unjust  language  towards  William  Clyde>  a private 
in  the  12th  Lancers,  when  a patient  under  his  care  at  the 
Royal  Infirmary  in  the  month  of  July  last.” 

5th. — “ For  cruel  and  oppressive  conduct  most  unbecoming  his 
medical  station  in  the  army,  by  placing  two  privates  of  the 
12th  Lancers,  in  strait  waistcoats,  when  patients  under  his 
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care  for  ophthalmia,  in  the  Royal  Infirmary,  in  the  month  of 
August  last.” 

Upon  which  charges  the  Court  came  to  the  following  decision : 

“ The  Court  being  cleared  and  closed  in,  and  the  prisoner  being 
withdrawn ; the  Court  having  maturely  considfered  the  evidence  ad- 
duced on  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  as  well  as  what  was  offered  by 
the  prisoner  in  his  defence,  is  of  opinion,  that  the  prisoner,  Staff- Sur- 
geon Stringer , is  not  guilty  of  the  first  charge,  and  does  acquit  him  of 
that  charge. 

“ The  Court  is  of  opinion  that  the  prisoner  is  not  guilty  of  the  se- 
cond charge,  and  does  acquit  him  of  that  charge. 

“ The  Court  is  of  opinion  that  the  prisoner  is  not  guilty  of  the  third 
charge,  and  does  acquit  him  of  that  charge. 

“ The  Court  is  of  opinion  that  the  prisoner  is  not  guilty  of  the  fourth 
charge,  and  does  acquit  him  of  that  charge. 

“The  Court  is  of  opinion  that  the  prisoner  is  not  guilty  of  the  fifth 
charge,  and  does  therefore  acquit  him  of  that  charge  also.” 

It  is  the  Commander  of  the  Forces’  order,  that  the  foregoing  charges 
preferred  against  Staff- Surgeon  Joseph  Stringer , together  with  the 
finding  of  the  Court,  shall  be  read  at  the  head  of  every  regiment  in 
Ireland,  and  entered  in  the  General  Order  Book. 

No.  2. — The  King’s  Infirmary  in  the  Phoenix  Park  is  to  be  visited 
daily  by  the  Field  Officer,  and  the  Captain  of  the  day,  who  will  report 
respectively  to  the  officer  commanding  the  garrison,  any  irregularity 
which  may  fall  under  their  observation,  and  any  complaint  which 
may  be  made  to  them  by  the  patients. 

No.  3 — The  use  of  the  strait  waistcoat,  or  of  any  other  coercive 
mode  of  treatment,  is  not  to  be  resorted  to,  except  in  cases  of  insanity, 
in  any  military  hospital  on  this  establishment,  without  the  sanction  of 
the  Surgeon  General  or  Physician  General,  if  in  Dublin,  or  of  the  Se- 
nior Medical  Officer  in  the  respective  districts. — In  either  case  an  im- 
mediate report  is  to  be  made  to  the  Director  General  of  Hospitals. 

No.  4. — The  general  court-martial  of  which  Major-General  Wulff 
is  President,  is  dissolved. 

By  order  of  the  Commander  of  the  Forces, 

Aylmer,  Adjutant - General . 
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The  much  greater  prevalence  of. hernia  among  the  recruits  examined  in  Dublin  than  in 
North  Britain,  is  worthy  of  observation,  as  also  the  high  ratio  of  conscripts  rejected  in  conse- 
quence of  this  disability.  The  similarity  of  the  statistical  results  on  this  subject  among  the 
conscripts  of  all  France  for  three  years,  and  among  the  conscripts  of  the  department  of  the 
Seine,  for  a period  of  eleven  years,  is  very  remarkable. 


Statement  showing  the  Number  of  Admissions  into  Hospital  in  consequence  of  Hernia,  together 
with  the  Mortality  occasioned  by  that  disease  among  the  Troops  employed  in  the  following  stations. 
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Mean  ratio  of  Admissions  into  Hospital  about 
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This  statement  is  interesting  in  many  respects.  Among  an  aggre- 
gate strength  of 787,961  men,  766  were  admitted  into  hospital  under  the 
head  “ hernia,”  being  about  1 in  1000  of  the  strength.  Ten  cases  ter- 
minated fatally,  being  1 in  78,796  of  the  aggregate  strength,  and  I in 
76  of  the  cases  admitted  into  hospital  on  account  of  this  disease. 

The  ratio  of  admissions  among  the  cavalry  of  the  united  kingdom 
is  1 per  1000,  being  exactly  the  mean  ratio  of  admissions  among  the 
troops,  (infantry  and  cavalry)  employed  in  the  different  stations. 

The  obvious  conclusion  that  may  be  drawn  from  these  facts  is,  that 
hernia  adds  very  little  to  the  inefficiency  or  the  mortality  of  the  army. 


PART  III. 

ON  THE  PENSIONING  OF  SOLDIERS. 


Military  Pensions — Chelsea  Hospital — Out- Pensioners. 

The  earliest  notice  which  I have  discovered  of  the  awarding 
of  military  pensions  is  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  who  made  a 
grant  to  John  Sclatter  of  four  marks  for  the  loss  of  his  hand  at 
the  battle  of  Wakefield;  and  another  to  Rauf  Veshynden  of  an 
annuity  of  ten  pounds,  by  letters-patent  under  the  Great  Seal, 
till  rewarded  with  an  office,  “ for  the  good  and  agreeable  service 
which  he  did  unto  us,”  says  the  patent,  “ in  carrying  and  holdy- 
ing  of  our  standard  of  the  Black  Bull  at  the  batayl  of  Sher- 
borne.” 

By  the  Statute  of  the  43d  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  justices  of 
the  peace  had  power  to  charge  every  parish  towards  a weekly  re- 
lief of  maimed  soldiers  and  mariners,  so  that  no  parish  paid  week- 
ly above  tenpence,  nor  under  twopence  ; nor  any  county,  which 
consisted  of  above  fifty  parishes,  to  pay  above  sixpence,  one  pa- 
rish with  another : which  sums,  so  taxed,  were  to  be  assessed  in 
every  parish  by  the  parishioners,  or,  in  default,  by  the  church- 
wardens and  constables,  or,  in  their  default,  by  the  next  justice 
or  justices  of  the  peace.  The  tax  thus  collected  was  to  be  paid 
over  to  the  treasurer  of  the  county.  A maimed  soldier  or  ma- 
riner who  had  been  pressed,  was  to  repair  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
county  where  he  had  been  pressed ; if  he  were  not  pressed,  then 
to  the  treasurer  of  the  county  where  he  was  born,  or  where  he 
last  dwelt  for  the  space  of  three  years,  at  his  election ; but,  if  he 
was  not  able  to  travel,  then  to  the  treasurer  of  the  county  where 
he  landed.  He  was  to  be  furnished  with  a certificate  under  the 
hand  and  seal  of  the  chief  commander,  or  of  the  captain  under 
•whom  he  had  served,  containing  the  particulars  of  his  hurts  and 
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services.  Upon  a proper  certificate  tlie  treasurer  might  allow  a 
man  the  means  of  subsistence  until  the  next  quarter-session, 
when  the  justices  were  empowered  to  grant  him  a pension,  not 
exceeding  L.  10  to  a soldier,  to  an  officer,  under  a lieutenant 
L.  15,  to  a lieutenant  L.  20. 

A soldier  or  mariner  who  was  found  begging,  or  who  counter- 
feited a certificate,  was  to  suffer  punishment  as  a common  rogue, 
and  to  forfeit  any  pension  he  might  have. 

During  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  (1643,)  Parliament  passed 
an  act  empowering  a tax  to  be  levied  upon  the  parishes  in 
England  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a fund  for  the  relief 
of  maimed  soldiers,  and  the  widows  and  fatherless  children  of 
slain  persons.  All  persons  claiming  relief  from  this  fund  were 
to  bring  a certificate,  under  the  hand  of  an  officer  belonging  to 
the  regiment  “ wherein  the  said  soldiers,  or  slain  persons  did 
formerly  serve,  of  the  truth  of  their  being  maimed  or  slain  in  the 
said  service.” 

By  a statute  of  12th  King  Charles  II.  all  officers  and  sol- 
diers who  served  under  the  command  of  the  Captain-general  of 
the  King’s  forces  in  1660,  and  who  had  not  since  deserted  or 
refused  to  take  the  oaths  of  supremacy  and  allegiance,  might  ex- 
ercise any  handicraft  or  trade  in  manner  following  : viz.  such  as 
had  been  apprentices  might  exercise  such  trades  as  they  were 
bound  to,  though  they  served  not  out  their  time,  with  like  im- 
munities as  if  they  had,  and  all  other  such  trades  as  they  were 
apt  and  able  for  in  the  towns  and  places  within  the  several 
counties  where  they  were  born  ; and,  if  implicated  or  indicted 
for  the  same,  they  might  plead  the  general  issue,  and  should  have 
double  costs,  if  a verdict  passed  against  the  prosecutor,  or  if  he 
was  non-suited  or  the  suit  discontinued.  The  privilege  of  ex- 
emption from  penalties  for  exercising  trades  in  corporate  towns 
has  been  continued  to  discharged  soldiers,  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, by  subsequent  Acts  of  Parliament,  to  the  56th  George  III. 
cap.  67. 


Chelsea  Hospital. 

Louis  XIV.  founded  the  Hotel  Royal  des  Invalides  in  Paris 

in  1670.  On  the  16th  February  1682, 12 years  after,  the  first  stone 
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of  the  Royal  Hospital  at  Chelsea  was  laid  by  Charles  II.  who  was 
attended  by  a great  concourse  of  nobility  and  gentry.  How  far 
the  latter  monarch  intended  to  rival  the  magnificence  of  Louis 
XIV.  in  providing  for  his  disabled  soldiers,  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
jecture. Several  large  subscriptions  were  received  from  wealthy 
individuals  for  the  purpose  of  contiibuting  to  the  erection  of 
Chelsea  Hospital.  The  construction  of  the  edifice  was  carried 
on  during  the  successive  reigns  of  Charles  II.,  James  II.,  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  and  finally  completed  in  1690.  The  whole  ex- 
pense incurred  in  its  erection  is  said  to  have  amounted  to 
L.  150,000.  The  hospital,  together  with  the  out-buildings,  gar- 
dens, courts,  and  appurtenances,  occupies  a space  of  about  thirty- 
six  acres.  In  all  probability  the  Hospital  was,  immediately  after 
its  completion,  converted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intend- 
ed, namely,  the  accommodation  of  “ decayed  cavaliers.1’  Simon 
Box,  the  first  person  who  was  buried  in  the  ground  appropriated 
to  the  interment  of  pensioners,  died  on  the  23d  of  April  1693. 
Charles  II.  also  founded  Kilmainham  Hospital,  for  the  reception 
of  disabled  soldiers  in  Ireland. 

The  affairs  of  Chelsea  Hospital  are  managed  by  Commission- 
ers, appointed  by  patent  under  the  Great  Seal ; they  are  com- 
monly ex  officio , namely  : — 

The  Lord  President  of  the  Council, 

First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 

Paymaster  General  of  the  Forces, 

Secretary  at  War, 

Comptroller  of  Army  Accounts, 

The  Governor  and  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the 
Hospital. 

The  Commissioners  hold  boards  for  the  admission  of  pension- 
ers, and  the  internal  regulation  of  the  hospital. 

By  a warrant  bearing  date  1684,  five  per  cent,  or  one-twen- 
tieth shilling  (poundage)  was  deducted  from  the  pay  of  every 
officer  and  soldier  in  the  army  ; and  under  the  head  of  “ hos- 
pital money,”  one  day’s  gross  pay  annually.  The  amount  of 
these  deductions  was  chiefly  devoted  to  the  support  of  Chelsea 
Hospital.  In  May  1771,  his  Majesty  was  pleased  to  direct 
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that  the  private  men  of  the  infantry  should  be  exempted  from 
poundage  in  those  dear  times,  as  also  from  the  deduction  made 
for  the  Regimental  Pay-master  and  Surgeon,  amounting  to 
16s.  6d.  a year ; and  since  this  period,  I believe,  neither  “ pound- 
age” nor  “ hospital  money”  has  been  deducted  from  the  soldiers’ 
pay.  These  deductions  were  made  from  the  pay  of  Commis- 
sioned Officers  until  the  year  1783,  when  they  ceased. 

There  are  commonly  about  from  450  to  520  in-pensioners, 
who  are  divided  into  the  following  classes. 

Weekly  Pay. 

29  Captains  who  receive  each  . . . 3s.  6d. 

34  Serjeants  . ' ‘ l 2 0 

38  Light  horsemen  ....  5 

36  Corporals  . ‘ J 0 10 

17  Drummers  . . . . . ) 

Privates  . ....  08 

Captains,  serjeants,  and  corporals  are  appointed  from  the 
most  deserving  men.  The  “light  horse”  are  generally  selected 
for  distingushed  conduct  in  the  army,  or  good  behaviour  while  in 
the  hospital ; they  have  for  the  most  part  been  serjeants  in  re- 
giments of  cavalry.  The  pensioners  are  clothed  in  a uniform 
of  scarlet,  faced  with  blue. 

In  the  year  1695,  the  Earl  of  Ranelagh  vested  the  sum  of 
L.  3250  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  and  directed  the  interest  to 
be  laid  out  in  purchasing  great-coats  for  the  pensioners  once  in 
three  years.  By  another  benefaction,  the  sum'  of  L.  60,  10s.  is 
distributed  among  the  pensioners  annually  on  the  29th  of  May. 
— ( See  Note  I.) 


OuT-PENSlONERS. 

The  Hospital  at  Chelsea  was  perhaps  at  first  capable  of  accom- 
modating all  the  disabled  soldiers  who  were  considered  fit  ob- 
jects for  the  bounty  of  Government,  so  that  for  some  time 
no  out-pension  list  existed.  From  the  restoration  of  Charles 
II.  (1669,)  to  a comparatively  late  date,  a portion  of  the 
British  forces  consisted  of  “ invalids.”  The  men  of  these  corps 
or  companies  were  soldiers  partially  disabled  by  wounds,  or  ve- 
terans who,  from  old  age  and  length  of  service,  were  rendered 
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incapable  of  the  duties  of  an  active  campaign;  but  who  were  still 
judged  fit  for  garrison  duty.  In  the  year  1731,  a motion  was 
made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  “ That  a sum  not  exceeding 
L.  25,348,  2s.  should  be  granted  to  his  Majesty  upon  account  for 
out-pensioners  of  Chelsea  Hospital  for  the  year  1732.”  During 
the  debate  which  took  place  on  the  motion,  it  was  stated  that 
the  several  bodies  of  invalids  amounted  to  4000.  A member 
observed,  that  the  pensioners  were  “ admitted  as  old  and  infirm, 
but,  being  in  they  seem,  immortal,  their  numbers  never  decrease, 
surely  many  of  these  immortal  old  men  might  have  served  as 
good  soldiers  even  in  a marching  regiment,  especially  in  peace, 
when  there’s  no  occasion  for  any  great  fatigue.”  Another  mem- 
ber, who  had  been  a Commissioner  at  the  Chelsea  Board,  as- 
serted, that  while  he  was  so  employed,  every  care  had  been  taken 
to  admit  no  invalids  on  the  list  of  pensioners,  but  such  as  were 
disabled  in  the  service,  or  who  had  served  their  country  for  at 
least  twenty  years.  “We  have,”  said  he,  “ made  them  strip 
to  the  skin,  the  better  to  judge  of  their  inability,  and  after  such 
strict  inquiry  we  could  not  in  humanity  refuse  to  admit  them.” 

Previously  to  1 754,  the  pensioners  did  not  receive  their  pen- 
sion until  a year’s  allowance  had  become  due  ; but  a bill  was 
passed  in  that  year,  authorizing  the  pensions  of  discharged  sol- 
diers to  be  paid  in  advance  at  half-yearly  periods  ; and  to  this 
bill  a clause  was  added,  enacting  that  all  contracts  should  be 
void  by  which  a pension  might  be  mortgaged.  The  out-pen- 
sioners continued  to  be  paid  half-yearly  until  1815,  when  an 
Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  to  enable  the  Commissioners  of 
Chelsea  Hospital  to  pay  the  pensions  quarterly,  which  mode  of 
payment  continues.  Poundage  is  deducted  from  the  amount  of 
pensions,  in  consequence  of  the  issue  being  made  in  advance. 

Invalid  soldiers  seem  to  have  been  originally  admitted  into 
the  Royal  Hospital,  or  upon  the  out-pension  list,  in  different 
modes.  One  was  by  a letter  addressed  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Chelsea  Hospital  by  the  Secretary-at-War,  signifying  his  Ma- 
jesty’s directions,  that  certain  soldiers  should  be  admitted  as 
pensioners,  provided  they  were  qualified.  Sometimes  the  com- 
munication signified  the  positive  commands  of  his  Majesty. 
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In  1761  or  1762,  a warrant  was  issued,  directing  that  no 
person  should  be  made  a pensioner  unless  he  came  from  a 
regiment,  and  appeared  in  person  before  the  Commissioners. 
It  seems  also  that  he  forfeited  his  claim  to  a pension  if  he  did 
not  make  his  appearance  within  six  months  from  the  time  he 
was  discharged,  or  gave  a good  reason  for  omitting  to  do  so. 

During  the  Session  of  1806,  certain  Acts  of  Parliament  were 
passed,  in  pursuance  of  which  a new  warrant  was  issued,  con- 
taining a code  of  “ Orders  and  Regulations  for  the  better  or- 
dering of  our  army,  and  for  improving  the  condition  of  non- 
commissioned officers  and  soldiers,  and  for  fixing  the  pensions, 
allowances,  and  relief,  to  which  non-commissioned  officers  and 
soldiers  are  to  become  entitled  on  their  discharge,  by  reason  of 
the  expiration  of  certain  periods  of  service,  or  as  invalid  dis- 
abled or  wounded.”  The  Warrant  is  dated  7th  of  October  1806. 

Abstract  of  the  Orders  and  Regulations  contained  in  this 
and  several  subsequent  warrants  which  were  issued  for 
the  guidance  of  the  Commissioners  of  Chelsea  Hospital. 

I.  — Rates  of  pensions  of  men  who  shall  be  discharged  after 
having  completed  certain  periods  of  service;  namely,  14  years 
in  the  Infantry,  and  17  years  in  the  Cavalry  : Serjeant-Major, 
Quarter-master  Serjeant,  Serjeant,  Corporal,  and  Private  5d. 
per  day. — Rates  of  Pensions  after  having  served  21  years  in  the 
Infantry,  or  24  years  in  the  Cavalry  : Serjeant-Major  and  Quarter- 
Master  Serjeant,  having  served  three  years  as  such  2s.;  Serjeant 
from  Is.  to  Is.  lOd.  per  day.  Halfpenny  a-day  to  be  added  to 
the  Is.  for  every  year  of  service  as  a corporal,  and  Id.  for  every 
year  of  service  as  a serjeant ; but  the  pension  is  in  no  case  to  ex- 
ceed Is.  lOd.  : Corporals  from  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  Halfpenny  a-day 
to  be  added  to  the  Is.  for  every  year  of  service  as  a corporal,  but 
the  pension  is  in  no  case  to  exceed  Is-  6d.  : Private  Is.  per  day. 

To  non-commissioned  officers  or  privates  who  serve  after  twenty- 
one  and  twenty-four  years  respectively,  one  halfpenny  a-day  to  be 
added  to  the  pension  for  every  year  of  service  after  the  expiration 
of  these  periods,  without  limit  as  to  the  amount. 

II.  Rates  of  Pensions  of  Non-commissioned  Officers,  and 
Soldiers  discharged  as  disabled  or  unfit  for  service  ; 6d-  per 
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day,  if  unfit  for  service,  but  able  to  earn  a livelihood  ; 9d.  per 
day  if  disabled,  but  able  materially  to  assist  themselves  ; Is. 
per  day  if  disabled,  but  able  to  contribute  something  towards 
their  livelihood  ; Is.  3d.  to  Is.  6d.  per  day  if  incapable  of  con- 
tributing to  earn  a livelihood. 

III.  The  third  class  of  pensions  were  obtained  by  men  in 
consequence  of  a combination  of  claims,  namely,  length  of  ser- 
vice and  disabilities.  The  amount  of  the  pension  in  this  class  is 
regulated  by  the  degree  of  a man's  disability  and  his  length  of 
service  : thus,  a soldier  who,  in  respect  of  his  disability  merely, 
would  be  placed  on  either  of  the  two  lower  rates,  shall,  if  dis- 
charged after  serving  fourteen  years  in  the  infantry,  or  seven- 
teen in  the  cavalry,  be  entitled  to  the  pension  of  one  shilling. 

Soldiers  discharged  after  seven  years'  service  in  the  in- 
fantry or  ten  in  the  cavalry,  were  to  be. allowed  to  reckon 
one  year  for  every  two  of  absence  subsequently  to  such  dis- 
charge, and  to  be  entitled  to  a pension  of  5d.  on  the  expira- 
tion of  fourteen  or  seventeen  years  respectively,  but  registered 
men  were  liable  to  serve  in  case  of  an  emergency.  In  like 
manner,  when  men  were  discharged  after  fourteen  or  seventeen 
years'  service,  who  had  not  received  a pension,  on  account  of 
disability,  they  were  to  be  allowed  to  reckon  one  year  for  every 
two  of  absence  subsequently  to  such  discharge,  so  as  to  be  en- 
titled to  the  full  pension  of  Is.  a- day  at  the  expiration  of  twenty- 
one  or  twenty  four  years  respectively. 

Soldiers  were  allowed  to  reckon  three  years  for  every  two  of 
service  in  the  West  or  East  Indies,  for  the  purpose  of  claiming 
increase  of  pay  and  pension  in  case  of  discharge. 

Such  is  an  abstract  of  that  part  of  Mr  Windham’s  Act  which 
relates  to  the  granting  of  pensions.  By  this  Bill  the  power  of  the 
Crown  to  grant  or  take  away  pensions  was  abrogated,  and 
it  gave  to  the  soldier  a claim  of  right  to  a pension,  upon  the  con- 
dition of  serving  for  certain  periods  of  time,  or  if  he  were  dis- 
charged as  disabled  and  unfit  for  service,  without  reference  to 
length  of  service. 

By  a Warrant  of  the  30th  June  1812,  the  Commissioners  of 
Chelsea  Hospital  were  empowered  to  extend  the  rates  of  pen- 
sion, under  certain  circumstances,  in  the  following  proportions  : 
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To  every  serjeant  who  shall  have  lost  more  than  one  limb,  or 
who  shall  have  received  such  other  bodily  injury  as  to  render 
him  totally  incapable  of  earning  a livelihood,  or  to  subject  him 
to  the  necessity  of  requiring  personal  assistance,  a rate  of  pen- 
sion not  exceeding  per  day,  3s.  6d. ; to  every  corporal,  3s. ; 
to  every  private,  2s.  6d. 

On  the  16th  February  1818,  a Warrant  was  issued,  by  which 
the  following  rules  were  established : 

1.  That  the  rates  of  pension  to  be  granted  to  soldiers  enlist- 
ing subsequently  to  the  14th  March  1818,  be  in  no  case  higher 
than  the  rate  of  full  pay  enjoyed  by  them  at  the  time  of  their 
discharge,  excluding  the  additional  pay,  if  any,  for  length  of 
service. 

This  rule  was  essentially  necessary  to  prevent  malingering,  as  it 
could  hardly  be  expected  that  a soldier  would  serve  cheerfully 
and  faithfully  when  a pecuniary  prize,  amounting  to  a sum  above 
his  pay,  was  to  be  gained  by  successfully  feigning  a disability, 
and  thereby  procuring  his  discharge. 

2.  That  in  reckoning  the  service  of  soldiers  claiming  pensions, 
no  distinction  be  made  between  service  in  the  East  or  West 
Indies,  and  service  in  any  other  part  of  his  Majesty’s  dominions. 

Under  the  provisions  of  Mr  Windham’s  Act,  a soldier  who  had 
served  in  the  East  or  West  Indies  might  be  entitled  to  a service 
pension  of  5d.  a-day  for  life  at  twenty-eight,  and  Is.  a-day  at 
thirty-two  years  of  age. 

3.  That  soldiers  enlisting  subsequently  to  the  14th  of  March 
1818,  shall  not  be  allowed  to  reckon  absent  time  (one  year  for 
two)  as  in  Mr  Windham’s  Act. 

I am  not  aware  of  any  good  reason  which  can  be  assigned  for  pen- 
sioning men  on  account  of  “ absent  time.”  Registered  men 
might  be  called  out,  no  doubt,  in  cases  of  emergency  j but  it  would 
have  been  much  easier  to  raise  young  recruits,  and  to  make  them 
adepts  in  the  military  exercise,  than  to  induce  reluctant,  and  con- 
sequently malingering  pensioners,  to  perform  their  duty  efficiently. 

4.  That,  with  respect  to  soldiers  at  present  serving , the 
Commissioners  of  Chelsea  Hospital  shall  have  the  discretion  of 
granting,  as  a final  pension,  more  than  5d.  and  less  than  Is.  to 
those  who  shall  have  served  more  than  fourteen  years  and  less 
than  twenty-one  years  in  the  infantry,  or  more  than  seventeen, 
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and  less  than  twenty-four  in  the  cavalry,  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  years  such  soldiers  shall  have  served. 

5.  That  the  Commissioners  shall  not  grant  pensions,  in  re- 
spect of  disability,  unless  such  disability  be  stated  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  soldier  to  have  been  contracted  on  service. 
Commanding  officers  to  recommend  the  discharged  soldier,  when 
they  think  him  deserving  of  recommendation. 

This  rule  was  evidently  framed  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  from 
the  bounty  of  Government,  all  those  individuals  who  had  become 
disabled,  except  by  the  exigencies  of  the  service. 


According  to  the  Warrants  of  the  22d  March  1822,  and  4th 
November  1826,  no  soldier,  who  enlisted  after  the  24th  April 
1822,  shall  be  entitled  to  a pension  for  service  alone  until  he 
shall  have  completed  twenty-one  years  in  the  infantry,  or  twenty- 
four  in  the  cavalry. 

In  the  appreciation  of  a man’s  claim  on  account  of  disabilities, 
the  Board  is  assisted  by  the  Assistant  Surgeon  of  Chelsea  Hos- 
pital and  the  principal  medical  officer  attached  to  the  invalid 
depot,  Chatham,  or  a Staff-Surgeon  belonging  to  that  establish- 
ment. The  discharge  of  a man,  who  receives  a pension,  is  re- 
tained at  Chelsea  Hospital,  being  the  record  upon  which  the 
bounty  of  Government  is  granted.  In  the  working  of  this  sys- 
tem the  Commissioners  used  to  exercise  considerable  discretion 


in  regard  to  the  amount  of  pensions  given  in  particular  cases, 
the  following  pensions  being  commonly  awarded  on  account  of 
specific  disabilites,  without  reference  to  the  service  of  the  parties; 
and,  except  in  particular  instances,  little  attention  was  paid  to 
rank. 


Total  blindness, 

A seijeant  when  blind, 

Loss  of  one  eye, 

C below  the  elbow-joint, 
< above 

C at  the  shoulder-joint, 

( below  the  knee, 

\ above 
} single, 

\ double. 


Amputation  of 
an  arm, 

Amputation  of 
a leg, 

Hernia, 


Per  diem. 
Is.  9d. 

2 0 
0 9 

0 9 

1 0 
1 6 

0 9 

1 0 

0 6 
0 9 


When  a soldier  was  entitled  to  one  shilling  per  diem,  or 
above  that  amount,  on  account  of  service  alone,  and  was  dis- 
charged for  any  ordinary  disability,  he  was  commonly  awarded 
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to  the  amount  of  the  service  rate  only,  inasmuch  as  the  Board 
considered  that  such  rate  was  an  adequate  remuneration.  He 
generally  obtained  a pension  according  to  the  claim  which  was 
most  favourable  to  him,  whether  it  were  on  account  of  length  of 
service,  or  the  degree  of  his  disability. 

The  Commissioners  carried  the  4th  Article  of  the  Warrant  of 
the  16th  February  1818  into  effect,  according  to  the  following 
scale  : — 


Cavalry. 

17  years’  service,  and  under  18 

1 8 ditto  20 

20  ditto  24 


Infantry.  Rate  per  diem. 

14  and  under  15  Os.  5d. 

15  ditto  17  0 7 

17  ditto  21  0 9 


According  to  the  regulations  of  1806,  a soldier  had  a legal 
right  to  a pension  for  life,  when  he  had  served  a prescribed 
period,  or  was  discharged  in  consequence  of  being  disabled 
and  unfit  for  service,  provided  that  he  was  not  specifically  de- 
prived of  that  right  by  the  sentence  of  a Court  Martial,  or  that 
the  disability  for  which  he  was  discharged  was  not  occasioned 
by  u vice  or  misconduct.’1  The  “ vice  or  misconduct”  contem- 
plated in  the  act  is  defined  to  be  conduct  which  occasions  a phy- 
sical disability , such  as  voluntary  maiming,  &c. 

In  framing  these  regulations  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
contemplated  that  a soldier  might  become  disqualified  for  the 
service  by  disgraceful  conduct.  According  to  the  opinion  of 
counsel,  moral  depravity  does  not,  under  this  act,  cancel  a sol- 
dier’s claim  to  a pension  for  length  of  service.  Hence,  when  a 
man  has  served  the  prescribed  period  which  entitles  him  to  a 
pension,  he  may  procure  his  discharge  by  feigning  disabilities,  or, 
by  the  commission  of  crimes,  which  may  render  it  expedient 
to  discharge  him  from  a corps. 

The  Commissioners  of  Chelsea  Hospital  were,  therefore,  in  a 
great  measure  prevented  from  exercising  a discretionary  power  in 
regard  to  the  character  and  conduct  of  a man  when  they  awarded 
a pension.  When  a soldier  who  had  been  “ discharged  as  dis- 
abled or  unfit  for  service,”  was  brought  before  the  Board,  the 
chief  business  of  the  Commissioners  was  to  apportion  a pension 
according  to  the  alleged  disability  or  degree  of  unfitness  for 
labour. 
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The  following  statement  will  show  the  Numbers  on  the 


Pension  List  from  1741  to  the  year  1831. 


Years. 

Pensioners. 

f Amount  of 
pensions. 

Mean  rate  of 
pensions. 

1741 

3,865 

if* 

S.  D. 

1745 

5,133 

1750 

1755 

1760 

9,087 

8,422 

6,612 

— 

— 

1765 

15,229 





1770 

15,928 

jsjSjsjjsj 



1775 

15,770 





1780 

1785 

1790 

10,961 

20,273 

20,091 

— 

— 

1792 

20,150 

158,102 

rs* 

1795 

16,995 

133,375 

0 51 

1800 

16,695 

132,298 

0 5i 

1805 

22,290 

187,281 

0 5 

1810 

23,050 

417,035 

1 0 

1815 

36,757 

665,646 

1 0 

1820 

55,911 

972,704 

0 

1825 

81,877 

1,350,113 

0 10|* 

1826 

82,734 

1 ,372,330 

0 10 

1827 

85,515 

1,420,464  I 

0 10 

1828 

85,835 

1,437,756 

mMwh 

o o 
o o 

1829 

85,756 

1,436,663 

1830 

85,724 

itj  ftrux-ririij. 

1831 

84,534 

— 



This  statement  shows  that  the  pension  list  gradually  increased 
during  a long  period  of  profound  peace, — a circumstance  which 
indicates  that  the  regulations  required  alteration.  A large  pro- 
portion of  the  pensioners  in  1829,  were  neither  old  men,  nor 
suffering  under  serious  disabilities,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the 
annual  ratio  of  mortality,  which  was  only  between  three  and 
a-half  and  four  per  cent.  There  were  in  1828,  19,000  men  on 
the  Chelsea  List,  whose  mean  age  was  about  thirty-one  years, 
and  who  received  sixpence  a-day  in  consequence  of  alleged  dis- 
abilities. During  the  year  1828,  ninety  men  were  placed  on 
the  out-pension  list  who  had  not  served  two  years,  or  reached 
twenty-two  years  of  age.  A system  under  which  soldiers  could 
for  very  short  service  be  pensioned  for  life,  easily  accounts  for 
the  constantly  increasing  numbers  of  pensioners.  A facility  of 
quitting  the  service  on  false  grounds,  whether  a man  receives  a 
pension  or  not,  is  calculated  to  encourage  imposition,  and  to 
injure  the  discipline  of  the  army. 


* The  Kilmainham  pensioners  were  this  year  (1825)  joined  to  the  Chelsea 
pensioners. 
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To  show  the  practical  operation  of  Mr  Windham’s  act,  I 
have  subjoined  a return  of  the  number  of  men  admitted  on  the 


pension  list  during  the  year  1828,  distinguishing  the  average 
age,  and  length  of  service,  and  the  proportion  per  cent,  of  the 
men  discharged  after  each  period  of  service. 


Number. 

Average  age 
about 

Period  of  Service. 

Proportion  per 
cent,  of  the  num- 
ber discharged. 

90 

21  years 

From  1 to  2 years. 

4.1 

122 

24 

3—5 

5.5 

192 

29 

5—10 

8.7 

326 

33 

10  — 13 

14.8 

176 

34 

14  — 15 

8. 

785 

37 

15  — 20 

35.8 

188 

41 

21  — 22 

8.5 

118 

41 

22  — 23 

5.4 

65 

43 

23  — 24 

3. 

76 

44 

24  — 25 

3.8 

17 

43 

25  — 26 

8 

6 

47 

26  — 27 

3 

7 

48 

27  — 28 

3 

12 

47 

28  — 29 

5 

6 

52 

29  — 30 

3 

4 

51 

30  and  upwards 

1 

2190 

100 

The  out-pension  list  amounted,  in  1828,  to  81,189,  and  in 
1827  it  was  85,515  ; showing  a great  annual  increment  of  per- 
manent pensions.  The  number  of  men  discharged,  on  account 
of  disabilities,  from  1828  to  1827,  both  years  inclusive,  amounted 
to  18,878,  or  annually,  8675,  a number  equal  to  about  8.7  per 
cent,  of  the  army.  Of  the  18,878  alleged  disabled  men  who 
were  discharged,  17,486  were  pensioned  for  life  under  the  sub- 


joined three  classes  of  claims. 


Number. 

Mean  rate 
of  pension. 

Mean 
length  of 
service. 

Mean  age. 

Alleged  disabilities,  J) 
without  reference  to  > 
length  of  service,  ) 

Alleged  disabilities,  1 
and  service  combined,  / 
Alleged  “ worn  out,”  } 
pensioned  for  length  of  > 
service,  . ) 

1,714 

5,475 

10,297 

17,486 

s.  d. 

0 7 

0 81 

1 0£ 

Yrs.  Mths. 

4 4 

13  10 

22  2 

Yrs.  Mths. 

24  0 

33  3 

40  2 

_ — 
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It  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  what  has  been  the  ratio 
of  mortality  among  the  1714  men  who  were  pensioned  on  ac- 
count of  alleged  disabilities  at  the  mean  age  of  twenty-four  years. 

Sir  Henry  Hardinge  instituted  an  investigation  into  the  pen- 
sion list  in  1828,  and,  owing  to  his  exertions,  the  increment 
during  that  year  exceeded  the  decrement  by  only  319.  In  1829 
the  list  amounted  to  85,756,  which  was  a reduction  of  seventy- 
eight  below  the  list  of  the  year  1828,  and  the  amount  of  charge 
was  less  by  L.  1093. 

Subjoined  is  a detailed  statement  of  the  numbers  at  present 
on  the  pension  list,  extracted  from  the  Army  Estimates,  18th 
February  1839. 


Out- Pensioners  of  Chelsea  Hospital. 


Numbers  in 
1838-9. 

Regulars. 

Black 

Pensioners. 

St  Helena 
Regiment 

Ordnance. 

Yeomanry. 

Totals. 

Rate. 

For  one  day. 

L 

s. 

D. 

2 

2 

2 

at  2£d.  a-day 

0 

0 

5 

1 

3 

1 

4 

3 

0 

1 

0 

35 

19 

14 

33 

4f 

0 

13 

0| 

4,728 

2,114 

1097 

1363 

4574 

5 

95 

5 

10 

27 

24 

41 

24 

54 

0 

11 

0 

15,024 

13,653 

98 

946 

14,738 

6 

368 

9 

0 

25 

25 

25 

64 

0 

i 3 

64 

2,167 

2,003 

18 

85 

2106 

7 

61 

8 

6 

15 

14 

14 

7b 

0 

8 

9 

471 

450 

34 

484 

8“ 

16 

2 

8 

20 

IS 

19 

84 

0 

13 

54 

13,182 

11,732 

5 

23 

1012 

6 

12,778 

9 

479 

3 

6 

29 

28 

28 

94 

1 

2 

2 

1,546 

1489 

18 

61 

1568 

10 

65 

6 

8 

21 

20 

20 

104 

0 

17 

6 

30 

12 

28 

40 

li 

1 

16 

8 

42 

14 

26 

40 

ill 

1 

18 

4 

2 

2 

2 

lif 

0 

1 

114 

18,157 

15,093 

17 

50 

2430 

1 

17,591 

Is. 

879 

11 

0 

22,369 

19,424 

3 

1 

3388 

22,816 

* 

1551 

7 

8 

1,439 

1,214 

2 

6 

243 

1465 

Between 

162 

6 

0 

79,332 

66,767 

1711 

83 

9748 

62  1 78,371 

dim  oh.  uci* 
do.  for  l day. 

3687 

18 

Which  for  366  days  is  L.  1,349,783,  19s.  7|d. 


* At  various  rates  between  Is.  and  2s.  a-day,  in  consideration  of  being  totally 
disabled  by  blindness  or  otherwise,  or  of  having  been  more  than  21  years  in  the 
infantry,  or  24  in  the  cavalry. 
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II. — Pensioning  Warrant  1829. 

General  Heads  of  Arrangement  of  the  Regulations  for 
Pensioning  Soldiers. 

Revised  Warrant,  cancelling  all  existing  Warrants,  Re- 
gulations, &c. 


Articles. 

1 to  14. 


15  to  21. 
22  to  33. 

34  and  35. 

36  to  45. 

46  to  56. 
57  to  62. 


Division  of  Pensions  into  Four  Classes. 

1st.  Length  of  Service. 

2d.  Wounds  received  in  Action. 

3d.  Disabilities,  after  14  years’  Service. 

4th.  Disabilities,  under  14  years’  Service. 

Special  cases  of  Disability,  how  to  be  dealt  with. 
Forfeiture  of  Pension  for  Misconduct,  specified  in 
each  Article. 

Commutation  of  Pension  for  a Sum  of  Money,  or 
Grant  of  Land. 

Rules  in  reckoning  Service,  showing  what  descrip- 
tion of  Service  will  be  admitted  or  excluded. 
Conditions  under  which  Discharges  may  be  obtained. 
Deductions  to  which  the  Pensioner  is  liable. 


GEORGE  R. 

WHEREAS  We  have  judged  it  expedient  to 
revise,  amend,  and  consolidate  the  Rules,  Orders,  and  Regula- 
tions, which,  in  furtherance  of  Various  Acts  of  Parliament,  have 
from  time  to  time  been  established  for  the  better  ordering  of 
Our  Army,  and  for  improving  the  condition  of  Soldiers,  by 
granting  them  Pensions,  Allowances,  and  Relief,  on  their  Dis- 
charge after  certain  periods  of  Service,  as  wounded,  disabled,  or 
invalided,  in  Our  Service  : 

7th  Oct.  1806.  Our  Will  and  Pleasure  therefore  is,  that  the 
30th  June  1812.  several  Warrants  bearing  the  respective  dates  spe- 
28th  Feb.  1814.  c-qe(j  jn  ^he  margin  hereof,  and  that  all  Rules, 

19th  Dec  1816  Orders,  and  Regulations  consequent  thereupon, 
16th  Feb.  1818.  shall  (subject  to  the  reservation  herein  con- 
2Gth Mar.  1822.  tained)  be  void;  and  that  in  lieu  thereof  the 
H)th  \Ug  1823  -^u^es’  Orders,  and  Regulations  annexed  to  this 
4th  Nov.  1826.  Our  Warrant,  shall  henceforth  be  in  force. 
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It  is  Our  further  Will  and  Pleasure  to  reserve  and  continue 
to  all  Non-commissioned  Officers  and  Soldiers  enlisted  before 
the  first  day  of  December  1829,  every  benefit  to  which  they 
may  respectively  be  entitled  under  the  Warrants  and  Regula- 
tions hereby  made  void. 

And  We  do  hereby  direct  and  order,  that  the  Commission- 
ers of  Our  Royal  Hospital  at  Chelsea,  as  well  as  all  other  Per- 
sons whom  it  may  in  any  wise  concern,  shall  strictly  observe 
and  obey  this  Our  Warrant  and  the  Regulations  annexed  to  it. 

Given  at  Our  Court  at  Windsor,  this  fourteenth 
day  of  November  1829,  in  the  Tenth  Year  of 
Our  Reign. 

By  His  Majesty’s  Command, 

Henry  Hardixge. 


Regulations . 

1.  All  non-commissioned  officers  and  soldiers  enlisted  previ- 
ously to  the  first  day  of  December  1829,  shall,  as  regards  their 
right  to  claim  pensions  for  service  and  wounds,  remain  entitled 
to  every  benefit  or  provision  which  they  can  at  present  claim 
under  any  warrants  or  regulations  which  were  in  force  at  the  time 
of  their  enlistment ; but  the  following  rules  and  regulations  only 
shall  be  in  force  and  applicable  to  all  non-commissioned  officers 
and  soldiers  enlisted  after  the  thirtieth  day  of  November  1829. 

2.  Claims  for  pensions  shall  be  divided  into  the  four  follow- 
ing classes  : 

First  Class, — Length  of  Service. 

Second  Class, — Wounds  received  in  Action. 

Third  Class, — Disabilities  contracted  in  the  Service,  after 
Fourteen  Years’  Service. 

Fourth  Class, — Disabilities  contracted  in  the  Service,  under 
Fourteen  Years*  Service. 

First  Class. — Length  of  Service . 

3.  A soldier  enlisted  for  unlimited  service  has  no  claim  as  a 
matter  of  right  to  his  discharge,  either  with  or  without  a pen- 
sion , after  any  period  of  service,  however  long. 
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4.  No  soldier,  when  discharged,  shall  be  allowed  a pension 
for  length  of  service  alone,  unless  he  shall  have  served  twenty- 
four  complete  years  in  the  cavalry,  or  twenty-one  years  in  the 
infantry  ; but  when  discharged  after  those  periods  of  service,  he 
may  be  allowed  a pension,  not  exceeding  the  under-mentioned 
rates,  viz. 

Private. 


If  discharged  on  account  J 
of  the  Public  Service. 

If  discharged  at  his  own  1 
request. 


After  Years  Rates 

of  Service.  per  Diem. 

r<  , [24  Is.  Od. 

Cavalry  j 28  x 2 

T , . (21  10 

Infant7  1 25  12 

Cavalry 24  0 10 

Infantry ..21  0 10 


Soldiers  are  bound  to  serve  until  they  are  legally  discharged  ; but 
this  contract  is  not  mutual,  inasmuch  as  a soldier  may  be  “ dis- 
charged on  account  of  the  public  service,”  whenever  it  is  deem- 
ed expedient  by  Government  to  do  so,  and  without  his  consent 
being  required  for  that  purpose.  Soldiers  are  said  to  be  “ dis- 
charged on  account  of  the  public  service,”  when  they  receive  their 
discharge  in  consequence  of  “ unfitness  for  service .”  Men  belong- 
ing to  the  infantry,  who  enlisted  previously  to  1833,  and  who 
have  served  21  years,  and  have  been  discharged  as  disqualified 
for  military  duty,  become  entitled  to  an  annuity  of  Is.  a-day  for 
life ; but  if  a man  be  discharged  at  his  own  request,  after  a ser- 
vice of  the  same  period,  he  receives  only  lOd.  a-day.  The  practi- 
cal effect  of  this  regulation  will  be  to  promote  the  simulation  of 
disabilities,  inasmuch  as  an  alleged  infirm  man  will  receive  2d.  a 
day  more  than  a man,  with  the  same  service,  who  does  not  allege 
that  he  is  unfit  for  military  duty.  If  a discharge  from  the  army 
and  a pension  can  be  more  easily  obtained  by  a soldier  on  account 
of  alleged  disabilities,  than  after  the  same  length  of  service,  with- 
out any  specific  infirmity,  disabilities  will  come  upon  him  all  at 
once,  when  he  has  completed  the  period  of  21  or  22  years  in  the 
army;  and  if  a man  who  has  served  that  time,  including  the 
usual  share  of  foreign  service,  alleges  that  his  strength  is  inade- 
quate for  military  duties,  worn  out  in  fact,  or  that  he  suffers  from 
rheumatism,  what  medical  man  will  have  the  hardihood  to  gain- 
say him  ? But  it  may  be  asked,  ought  alleged  disabilities  to  en- 
hance the  claim  of  a soldier  to  a pension,  after  21  years  service  ? 
Impaired  health  is  rarely  an  evidence  of  merit  in  a soldier, — it  is 
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frequently  a result  of  culpable  conduct,  intemperance,  moral  de- 
linquency ; and  consequently,  when  a man  is  discharged  on  ac- 
count of  alleged  disabilities,  he  may  be  indebted  for  the  extra  2d. 
a-day  to  moral  or  physical  infirmities,  rather  than  to  good  con- 
duct or  a meritorious  character.  Health  and  efficiency  in  an  old 
soldier  may  be  considered  as  tolerably  conclusive  evidence  that 
he  has  lived  temperately,  performed  his  duty  regularly,  and  con- 
ducted himself  creditably. 

The  practice  of  other  powers  in  regard  to  the  remuneration  of  sol- 
diers, after  certain  periods  of  service,  deserves  consideration. 
When  the  Duke  de  Choiseul  became  Minister  at  War,  in  1761,  he 
fixed  a soldier’s  engagement  in  the  French  army  at  eight  years. 
Those  who  re-enlisted  at  the  expiration  of  that  period  were  entitled, 
at  the  end  of  sixteen  years,  to  half-pay  and  clothing,  and  if  they 
served  a third  period  of  eight  years  they  retired  with  full  pay  and 
clothing,  without  reference  to  disabilities. 

In  the  East  India  Company’s  service,  seijeants  of  the  European 
force,  who  have  served  twenty-one  years,  whereof  the  last  eight 
have  been  in  that  capacity,  are  entitled  to  receive,  during  life,  a pen- 
sion of  Is.  9d.  a-day,  and  those  who  have  lost  a limb  2s.  a-day. 

Serjeants  who  have  served  fourteen  years  in  the  Company’s  army, 
and  who  have  been  discharged  on  account  of  debilitated  consti- 
tutions, are  entitled  to  1 s.  a day  for  life. 

All  corporals  and  privates  discharged  at  their  own  request,  after 
twenty-one  years  service,  are  to  receive  Is.  a-day ; and  corporals 
and  privates  after  fourteen  years  service,  discharged  as  unfit  on 
account  of  broken  constitutions,  are  entitled  to  receive  ninepence 
a-day. 

In  the  Army  of  the  United  States  of  America,  each  recruit  who  en- 
lists for  a period  of  five  years  is  allowed  a premium  of  124?  dollars, 
50  to  be  paid  at  enlistment,  50  after  joining  a regiment,  and  24? 
when  he  is  discharged ; and  each  non-commissioned  officer  and 
private  becomes  entitled  to  receive  in  possession  320  acres  of  land 
when  he  is  honourably  discharged.  By  a law  passed  in  1816,  the 
legal  representatives  of  soldiers  who  were  killed  or  died  in  the 
service,  were  allowed  to  claim  the  bounty  of  land  by  virtue  of 
their  right.  (Dr  Seybert,  Statistical  Annals,  page  59\.) 

The  Commissioners,  in  their  report  on  the  subject  of  military  punish- 
ments, suggest,  that  “ No  consideration  of  expense , within  rea- 
sonable bounds,  should  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  attending 
to  the  comforts  of  the  soldier  while  in  the  service , and  of  a suffi- 
cient pension  for  the  good  and  deserving  men,  after  the  service  has 
been  performed ,” — a recommendation  with  which  I most  cordially 
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agree.  Rash  and  imprudent  contracts  may  be  entered  into  by 
parties,  but  they  will  not  be  cheerfully  fulfilled,  nor  will  compul- 
sion efficiently  enforce  them,  unless  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
are  found  upon  trial  to  be  mutually  advantageous.  A recruit 
commonly  enlists  when  he  is  a minor,  and  ignorant  of  all  the 
consequences  of  his  engagement,  but,  by  exposing  himself  to 
death  and  mutilation,  or  the  diseases  and  mortality  of  tropical 
climates,  he  acquires  a strong  claim  to  an  adequate  means  of 
subsistence,  when,  from  long  service,  he  becomes  unfit  for  the 
duties  of  his  profession. 

5.  If  a soldier  shall  be  discharged  on  Reduction  or  Dis- 
bandment of  his  corps  after  a service  of  fourteen  years,  but  un- 
der twenty-four  years  in  the  cavalry,  or  twenty-one  years  in  the 
infantry,  he  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Commissioners,  be  al- 
lowed the  gratuity  specified  in  Article  46  of  these  Regulations ; 
and  shall  be  eligible  to  re-enter  the  service,  according  to  the 
rule  laid  down  in  Article  41. 

6.  Serjeant-Major,  Quarter- Master  Serjeants,  Troop  Ser- 
jeants-Major,  Colour-Serjeants,  Serjeants,  and  Corporals,  shall 
have  their  pensions  computed  at  the  same  rate  as  Privates,  with 
the  following  addition  for  every  year  of  service  as  non-commis- 
sioned officers,  viz  : — 

Serjeants- Major  2^d. 

Quarter-Master  1 ^ Total  pension  for  service 

Serjeants  . / * > not  to  exceed 

Serjeants  .Id. 

Corporals  . O^d.  J ... 

Provided  always  that  the  non-commissioned  officer  shall  have 
served  twenty-four  years  in  the  cavalry,  or  twenty-one  years  in 
the  infantry,  and  shall  have  been  discharged  as  a non-commis- 
sioned officer,  having  served  without  interruption  as  such  for  the 
three  years  immediately  preceding  his  discharge.  And  no  non- 
commissioned officer  shall  receive  the  aforesaid  superior  rates,  if 
discharged  whilst  holding  an  inferior  rank. 

The  period  during  which  any  soldier  may  have  been  employ- 
ed as  an  acting  lance- serjeant  or  corporal,  shall  not  be  allowed 
to  reckon  as  non-commissioned  officers’  service. 

A soldier  exchanging  from  cavalry  to  infantry,  or  from  any 
regular  service,  shall  reckon  his  service  according  to  the  regula- 
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tions  applicable  to  the  corps  in  which  he  may  be  serving  when 
discharged. 

[When  a non-commissioned  officer  is  discharged  at  his  own 
request,  a diminution  of  twopence  a day  shall  be  made  in  all 
ranks,  from  the  rate  of  the  pension  to  which  he  would  other- 
wise, according  to  the  scale  in  this  article,  be  entitled  for  actual 
service.] — Art.  6.  by  order  of  the  King , signified  to  the  Se- 
cretary at  War,  July  30,  1830. — H.  U. 


Second  Class. — Wounds  received  in  Action. 

7.  The  daily  Rates  of  Pensions  for  Wounds  or  Injuries  re- 
ceived in  Action  are  to  be  governed  by  the  rules  contained 
in  the  following  Schedule  : viz. 


RANK. 

First  Degree. 

Second  Degree. 

Third  Degree. 

Fourth  Degree. 

Men  losing  two 
limbs,orboth  eyes, 
from  wounds,  or 
being  so  severely 
wounded  as  to  be 
totally  incapable  of 
earning  a liveli- 
hood, and  to  re- 
quire the  assist- 
ance and  care  of 
some  other  per- 
son. 

Men  rendered 
incapable  of  earn- 
ing a livelihood, 
but  not  requiring 
the  care  of  another 
person. 

Men  able  to  con- 
tribute in  a small 
degree  towards  a 
livelihood. 

Men  able  to  con- 
tribute materially 
towards  a liveli- 
hood,although  un- 
fit for  the  ordin- 
ary duties  of  the 
service. 

From 

To 

From 

To 

From 

To 

From 

To 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

5.  d. 

5.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Serjeant 

2 6 

3 6 

2 0 

3 0 

1.  6 

2 0 

1 0 

1 6 

Corporal 

2 0 

3 0 

1 6 

2 0 

1 0 

1 6 

0 9 

1 0 

Private 

1 6 

2 0 

1 0 

1 6 

0 9 

l 0 

0 6 

0 9 

8.  In  cases  of  severe  wounds  or  injuries  received  in  action , 
the  pension  shall  be  fixed,  according  to  the  rates  in  the  foregoing 
schedule,  by  the  Commissioners  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  who  will 
grant  the  lowest  or  the  highest,  or  any  intermediate  rate,  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  the  injury  received,  the  length  of  the 
soldier’s  previous  service,  his  character,  or  any  peculiar  circum- 
stances attending  his  conduct  at  the  time  the  wound  was  re- 
ceived. 


Third  Class. — Disabilities  or  Injuries  contracted  on 
Service,  after  Fourteen  Years'1  Service. 

9.  Any  non-commissioned  officer  or  soldier  discharged  after 
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fourteen  years’  service,  but  under  twenty-four  years  in  the  ca- 
valry, or  under  twenty-one  in  the  infantry,  for  a permanent 
disability  contracted  by  and  in  the  service,  may  be  awarded  a 
permanent  pension  at  the  following  rates,  viz  : — 

A Serjeant,  from  9d.  to  Is.  3d. 

A Corporal,  from  7d.  to  Is.  Od. 

A Private,  from  6d.  to  Os.  9d. 

Provided  that  the  seijeant  or  corporal  shall  have  served  at 
least  five  years  in  the  rank  he  holds  when  discharged,  and  that 
the  disability  was  not  occasioned  by  any  want  of  proper  care  on 
his  own  part.  But  unless  the  injury  for  which  the  soldier  may 
have  been  discharged  be  considered  by  the  Commissioners  to  be 
permanent , he  shall  be  awarded  a conditional  pension  only,  at 
their  discretion. 

I presume  the  period  of  “ Jive  years”  mentioned  in  this  article,  must 
be  uninterrupted. 

The  term  “ conditional  pension”  implies  that  the  soldier  shall  be 
liable  to  occasional  examinations,  and  that  the  bounty  of  Govern- 
ment is  not  intended  to  be  allowed  for  a longer  period  than  the 
actual  existence  of  the  disability  for  which  he  was  considered 
disqualified  for  the  service  and  discharged. 

In  the  French  army,  all  persons  who  have  been  pensioned  on  ac- 
count of  disabilities  under  twenty  years’  service,  are  held  liable 
to  be  examined  annually  by  medical  officers  until  they  reach  fifty 
years  of  age,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  they  con- 
tinue disabled.  Those  who  recover  have  the  option  of  joining 
the  army  or  not,  but  the  pension  ceases  if  they  remain  at  home. 
It  would  appear  that  a considerable  portion  of  the  Chelsea  pen- 
sioners do  not  labour  under  disabling  infirmities.  Of  about  26,000 
pensioners  that  were  in  Ireland  in  1828,  6000  were,  upon  exami- 
nation, found  fit  for  service  in  the  field  or  in  a garrison ; and  when 
the  pensioners  who  receive  less  than  one  shilling  per  day  in  Great 
Britain  were  examined  early  in  1831,  from  one-third  to  one-half 
of  the  whole  number  were  found  fit  for  military  duty.  In  one 
station  of  1300  pensioners  which  were  inspected,  600  were  re- 
turned fit  for  duty.  The  most  surprising  recoveries  had  taken 
place.  Men  who  had  been  discharged  as  blind  were  restored  to 
sight,  the  deaf  heard,  and  the  lame  ceased  to  halt. 

10.  The  precise  amount  of  pension  for  permanent  disabilities 
after  fourteen  years’  service  shall  be  regulated  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  according  to  the  time 
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the  soldier  may  have  served ; the  climate  in  which  he  may  have 
been  serving ; the  degree  of  the  disability  as  affecting  his  means 
of  earning  a livelihood,  and  his  good  conduct  whilst  serving ; but 
no  pension  shall  be  granted  on  account  of  disability,  if  it  has 
been  occasioned  by  vice,  intemperance,  or  misconduct. 

Fourth  Class. — I.  Disabilities  under  Fourteen  Years ’ 
Service. 

1 1 . Any  non-commissioned  officer  or  soldier  discharged  under 
fourteen  years’  service,  in  consequence  of  disability  contracted  in 
and  by  the  service,  and  not  from  a want  of  proper  care  on  his 
part,  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Commissioners,  be  awarded  a 
temporary  pension , according  to  the  following  scale  : — 

Under  14  years,  and  above  10  years’  service ; a temporary 
pension  of  6d.  a day  for  a period  extending  from  two  to  three 
years.  Under  10  years,  and  above  7 years’  service ; 6d.  a day 
from  one  to  two  years.  Under  7 years’  service;  6d.  a day  from 
one  to  eighteen  months. 

In  special  cases,  where  a gratuity  in  money,  proportioned  to 
the  length  of  the  soldier’s  service,  may  be  considered  more  ad- 
vantageous to  his  interests,  than  a temporary  pension,  a sum 
varying  from  L.l  to  L.18  may  be  given  him,  as  a commutation, 
under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary-at-War,  if  the  soldier  be 
discharged  without  being  examined  by  the  Commissioners,  or 
under  their  authority,  if  examined  by  them. 

12.  In  extreme  cases  of  disability  or  injury,  under  fourteen 
years’  service,  resulting  from  military  duty,  or  the  effects  of  cli- 
mate, the  temporary  pension  of  6d.  a day  may,  under  extra- 
ordinary circumstances  of  severe  suffering  from  service,  be  aug- 
mented to  9d.  and  renewed  for  a specific  period,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Commissioners ; but  these  cases  shall  be  deemed 
special , and  registered  as  such,  with  the  grounds  on  which  they 
have  been  decided. 

13.  In  all  special  cases  when  pensions  on  account  of  disabili- 
ties or  accidents  are  granted,  and  likewise  when  pensions  are  re- 
fused, or  claims  are  deemed  to  be  forfeited,  the  decision  of  the 
Commissioners,  with  the  grounds  thereof,  shall  be  communi- 
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cated  to  the  Secretary-at-War,  in  order  that  the  result  may  be 
notified  to  the  regiment  from  which  the  soldier  was  discharged. 

14.  The  decision  of  the  Commissioners  in  fixing  the  rate  of 
pension  granted  for  service,  wounds  or  disabilities,  shall  be 
final , and  the  amount  of  the  pension  shall  not  be  augmented 
on  account  of  alleged  increase  of  disability,  after  the  soldier 
shall  have  left  the  service,  unless  any  special  circumstances 
shall  occur  and  be  brought  forward  within  two  years  after  the 
original  grant  of  pension,  to  justify  a re-consideration  thereof. 

II.  Special  Cases  of  Disability  or  Injury. 

15.  No  soldier  shall  be  discharged  for  the  loss  oione  eye  on- 
ly, whether  it  be  the  right  or  left. 

16.  If  a soldier  shall  have  lost  one  eye  by  a wound,  and  shall 
receive  other  wounds  or  injuries  in  action,  which  render  his 
discharge  necessary,  the  loss  of  an  eye  may  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration by  the  Commissioners,  in  fixing  the  pension  at  such 
a rate  as  his  service  and  disability  combined  may,  in  their  judg- 
ment, entitle  him  to  receive. 

17.  In  cases  in  which  an  eye  shall  have  been  lost  by  the  effects 
of  service,  and  not  by  wounds,  the  loss  may  be  considered  by 
the  Commissioners  at  their  discretion,  in  apportioning  the  rate 
of  pension.  If  under  fourteen  years’  service,  the  loss  of  an 
eye  may  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  a temporary  pension, 
or  a gratuity,  be  granted,  according  to  the  scale  laid  down  in 
the  11th  and  12th  Articles  of  these  Regulations. 

18.  In  case  a soldier  shall  become  totally  blind  from  unavoid- 
able causes,  clearly  attributable  to  service  alone , and  not  occa- 
sioned by  vice,  intemperance,  or  other  misconduct,  he  may  be 
allowed  a pension  varying  according  to  the  following  scale,  viz. 

Serjeant,  having  served  as  a non-commissioned  officer  ten 
years,  and  not  less  than  five  years  as  a serjeant,  from  Is.  3d.  to 
2s.  ; corporal,  having  served  as  such  for  seven  years,  from  Is. 
to  Is.  3d.  ; private  from  9d.  to  Is. 

If  the  soldier  shall  have  served  more  than  fourteen  years, 
and  is  discharged  with  a good  character , and  with  a constitu- 
tion impaired  by  the  effects  of  Colonial  service,  an  increase  not 

exceeding  3d.  a-day  may  be  added  to  the  aforesaid  rates  ; but 
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the  precise  rate  shall  be  determined  at  the  discretion  of  the  Com- 
missioners, according  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  Article  10 
of  these  Regulations. 

19.  Whenever  a case  of  total  or  partial  blindness  shall  be  in- 
volved in  so  much  doubt,  as  to  have  been  reported  by  a Court- 
Martial  or  by  a medical  officer  to  be  a “ suspicious  case”  the 
Commissioners  shall  deal  with  it  as  to  them  may  seem  most 
just ; but  in  every  case  in  which  it  is  proved  that  a soldier  has 
tampered  with  his  eyes,  or  that  his  loss  of  sight  has  been  caus- 
ed by  vice,  intemperance,  or  other  misconduct,  and  that  his 
character  is  bad,  instead  of  being  discharged  on  a pension,  he 
shall  be  detained  in  an  eye  infirmary , or  shall  be  sent  home  to 
his  parish,  or  dismissed  without  a pension. 

20.  Except  in  extreme  cases  of  disability,  no  infantry  soldier 
shall  be  discharged  for  rupture  alone  ; should  a ruptured  sol- 
dier be  discharged  before  he  has  served  fourteen  years,  his  case 
shall  be  considered  according  to  the  11th  and  12th  Articles  of 
these  Regulations. 

See  page  119.  The  number  of  cases  of  rupture  which  require  to  be 
discharged  from  the  army  during  peace  appears  to  be  very  small. 

21.  Any  cavalry  soldier  who  shall  be  discharged  under  four- 
teen years’  service  for  a rupture  which  would  not  disable  him  for 
infantry  service,  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Commissioners, 
either  be  transferred  to  a veteran  or  garrison  battalion  or  com- 
pany, or  be  allowed  a temporary  pension  or  gratuity,  according 
to  Article  11. 

III.  Forfeiture  of  Pension. 

22.  Any  pensioner  refusing  to  serve,  or  not  appearing  when 
called  upon  by  the  Commissioners,  or  other  lawful  authority, 
shall  forfeit  his  pension,  unless  a satisfactory  explanation  be 
subsequently  given  ; but  no  pensioner  who  has  actually  served 
twenty- four  years  in  the  cavalry,  or  twenty-one  years  in  the  in- 
fantry, shall  be  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  serve.  And  any 
pensioner  who  neglects  to  draw  his  pension  for  four  successive 
quarters  shall  be  struck  off  the  pension  list,  and  shall  not  be 
replaced  unless  he  shall  satisfactorily  account  for  such  omission  ; 
and  the  Commissioners  shall,  at  their  discretion,  grant  or  with- 
hold the  arrears,  or  any  portion  thereof. 
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23.  Every  soldier  convicted  by  a Court-Martial  of  being  a 
deserter,  may,  in  addition  to  any  other  punishment  awarded  by 
the  court,  be  sentenced  to  forfeit  all  claim  to  pension.  Such 
sentence  shall,  in  all  cases,  be  recorded  on  the  discharge  sent 
to  the  Commissioners  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  but  if,  after  such 
sentence  has  been  passed,  he  shall  have  performed  good  and 
faithful,  or  gallant  service,  he  may  be  eligible  for  a pension, 
provided  that  he  be  recommended  by  his  commanding  officer, 
through  the  Commander-in-chief,  in  conformity  with  the  rules 
laid  down  in  the  Mutiny  Act  and  Articles  of  War. 

Mutiny  Act,  Clause  9.  This  clause  will,  no  doubt,  have  a suitable 
effect  in  impressing  upon  a soldier  the  serious  nature  of  the 
crime  of  desertion,  and  at  the  same  time  hold  out  the  strongest  in- 
ducement to  reformation,  by  convincing  him  that  subsequent 
merit  as  a soldier  may  at  any  time,  on  the  recommendation  of  his 
commanding  officer,  relieve  him  from  the  penalty  attached  to  his 
former  crime. 

24.  If  a soldier  shall  have  been  convicted  by  the  civil  power 
of  a misdemeanour,  or  by  a Court-Martial,  of  any  vicious  or  dis- 
graceful conduct , such  as  to  render  him  unworthy  of  belonging 
to  the  army,  and  consequently  to  be  unfit  for  the  military  ser- 
vice, he  shall,  on  being  discharged  in  consequence  thereof,  have 
the  sentence,  or  cause  of  his  dismissal  from  the  service,  recorded 
in  his  discharge,  and  shall  forfeit  all  claim  to  pension. 

In  order  that  the  practical  application  of  the  words  “ disgraceful 
conduct,”  and  offences  of  a “ disgraceful  character,”  may  be  liable 
to  the  least  possible  misconception,  and  that  soldiers  guilty  of 
unmilitary  conduct,  of  neglect  of  duty,  and  of  other  offences  dis- 
tinctly specified  in  the  Articles  of  War,  may  not  be  tried  under, 
and  be  subject  to  the  penalties  of  this  charge,  I have  to  state  that 
“ disgraceful  conduct”  implies  confirmed  vice,  and  all  unnatural 
propensities,  indecent  assaults,  repeated  thefts  and  dishonesty,  fe- 
rocity in  having  maimed  other  soldiers  or  persons,  self-mutilation, 
tampering^with  the  eyes,  and  all  cases  of  confirmed  malingering 
where  the  conduct  is  proved  to  be  so  irreclaimably  vicious,  as  to 
render  the  offender  unworthy  to  remain  in  the  army. — War  Of- 
fice Circular , No.  643. 

25.  Any  soldier  convicted  before  a competent  Court-Martial 
of  feigning  or  'producing  disease  or  infirmity , or  of  materi- 
ally injuring  his  health  by  habitual  drunkenness , or  of  being 
detained  in  hospital  by  any  disease  contracted  by  his  own  vice 
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or  intemperance,  thereby  rendering  himself  unfit  for  service,  or 
of  absenting  himself  from  an  hospital  whilst  under  medical  treat- 
ment, or  of  being  guilty  of  a gross  violation  of  the  rules  of  the 
hospital,  or  of  intentionally  protracting  his  cure,  or  of  wilfully 
aggravating  his  disease,  shall  be  liable  to  be  brought  to  trial  by 
the  regimental  commanding  officer,  or  on  charges  preferred  by 
the  surgeon  of  the  hospital,  and  to  have  the  whole  time  of  such 
detention  in  hospital  deducted  from  his  service,  or  of  forfeiting 
all  claim  to  pension,  provided  such  forfeiture  form  part  of  the 
sentence  of  the  Court-Martial  by  which  he  was  convicted. 

The  purport  of  this  article  is  thus  stated  in  the  Articles  of  War  : 

*•  Any  soldier  who  shall  be  convicted  of  malingering,  feigning,  or  pro- 
ducing  disease  or  infirmity — absence  from  hospital — protracting 
cure , 8fc.  shall  be  tried  for  disgraceful  conduct,  and  be  liable  to  the 
punishments  attached  to  that  offence .” — (Articles  of  War,  1830, 
Art.  40.) 

To  suppress  malingering  among  soldiers  is  an  important  part  of  the 
duty  of  a medical  officer,  but  in  the  performance  of  this  duty  he 
must  be  guided  by  just  principles.  He  should  never  adopt  harsh* 
arbitrary,  or  unauthorized  proceedings.  He  is  not  of  his  own  au- 
thority warranted  in  employing  restraint  or  coercion.  When,  af- 
ter due  caution  in  deliberation,  and  patience  in  investigation,  a 
medical  officer  is  convinced  that  a soldier  is  feigning  a disability, 
and  when  he  has  patiently  and  perseveringly,  but  without  suc- 
cess, endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  perform  his  duty,  he  should 
report  the  case  to  the  Commanding  Officer,  with  his  reasons  for 
believing  the  man  to  be  an  imposter.  The  case  is  then  in  some 
respects  out  of  the  hands  of  the  medical  officer ; all  further  mea- 
sures must  be  directed  by  the  Commanding  Officer,  with  whom  the 
responsibility  rests. 

When  an  alleged  malingerer  perseveres  in  a course  of  imposition  he 
is,  as  directed  by  the  article  in  question,  occasionally  tried  by  a 
court-martial.  Dr  Cheyne  suggests,  that,  as  a preliminary  mea- 
sure, a malingerer  should  be  examined  by  a board  of  at  least  three 
medical  officers  of  mature  experience,  and  that,  according  to  their 
report,  the  final  measures  should  be  directed.  In  such  cases  would 
it  not  be  advisable  to  have  one  or  more  experienced  medical  offi- 
cers on  a court-martial  ? All  commissioned  officers  of  the  army  on 
full  pay  are  eligible  to  sit  on  courts-martial,  surgeons  and  assis- 
tant-surgeons  being  competent  as  members  of  such  courts,  although 
the  custom  and  convenience  of  the  service  forbids  recourse  being 
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had  to  them  except  in  extreme  cases. — ( Simmons  on  Courts-Mar- 
tial, page  36.) 

The  crime  of  “ malingering,  feigning,  or  producing  disease  or  infir- 
mity,” was,  I believe,  not  included  in  the  Articles  of  War 
until  1830.  In  the  military  codes  of  other  nations  it  has  been  long 
comprehended.  The  Romans  werj^at  great  pains  not  to  “ give 
occasion  to  cowards  or  sluggards  to  counterfeit  sickness,  therefore 
such  as  were  found  to  have  done  so,  were  of  old  ordained  to  be 
punished  as  traitors.  Nay,  whosoever  mutilated  their  own  or  their 
children’s  bodies,  so  as  thereby  designedly  to  render  them  unfit  for 
carrying  arms,  were  adjudged  to  perpetual  exile.” — {Bruce,  Insti- 
tutions of  Military  Law.)  By  the  Dutch  Articles  of  War,  as  early 
as  1717,  counterfeiting  sickness  was  punished  by  discharging  a 
soldier  with  disgrace,  and  depriving  him  of  the  privileges  he 
would  have  been  entitled  to  had  he  conducted  himself  correctly. 

26.  Any  soldier  maimed  by  the firing  off  of  his  musket , or  by 
other  means,  and  who  thereby  becomes  unfit  for  service,  whether 
the  injury  occurred  on  or  off  duty — whether  accidentally  or 
intentionally , shall  in  all  cases  be  tried  by  a District  court 
Martial,  as  soon  after  the  event  as  possible  ; and  if  it  shall  be 
proved  before  such  court  that  the  injury  was  the  unavoidable  re- 
sult of  military  service,  and  was  in  no  way  attributable  to  design , 
negligence , drunkenness , or  misconduct  on  his  part,  the  Court 
may  recommend  the  soldier  for  a pension,  stating  the  proofs  ad- 
duced, and  the  grounds  of  their  recommendation,  or  of  their  re- 
jection of  the  claim,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  finding  of  the 
court,  and  the  confirmation  of  the  Commanding  officer,  must  inva- 
riably be  annexed  to  the  discharge,  and  adverted  to  therein ; 
but  the  final  decision  upon  the  claim  to  pension  shall  in  all  cases 
which  are  brought  before  the  Chelsea  Board  rest  with  the  Com- 
missioners.— Rules  and  Articles  1860,  Articles  41,  42,  77. 

27.  Any  soldier  who  shall  be  disabled  or  mutilated  by  an 
accident , which  did  not  happen  in  the  immediate  execution  of 
some  act  of  military  duty,  or  which,  if  it  did  so  happen  on  duty, 
was  owing  to  his  own  negligence , shall  not  be  entitled  to  a pen- 
sion, although  he  be  discharged  for  such  disability. 

His  claim  in  such  case  can  only  be  considered  with  reference 
to  the  service  he  may  have  performed,  or  to  the  wounds  he  may 
have  received  in  action,  or  to  the  goodness  of  his  character. 
The  finding  of  the  District  Court-Martial,  stating  the  whole  of 
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the  circumstances  of  the  case,  must  be  annexed  to  the  discharge. 
The  Commissioners  will  exercise  their  discretion  in  granting  or 
withholding  a pennon,  but  in  no  case  shall  a permanent  pen- 
sion be  granted  for  such  accidental  injury,  unless  the  soldier  has 
served  above  fourteen  years.  If  the  soldier  shall  be  ordered  to 
be  discharged  at  the  regiment,  his  Majesty’s  pleasure,  and  the 
amount  of  any  gratuity,  will  be  signified  by  the  Secretary-at- 
War. 

If  it  shall  appear  to  the  Court,  that  the  injury  or  mutilation 
was  not  the  effect  of  accident , but  of  design , the  soldier  shall 
not  be  discharged,  but  shall  be  employed  in  such  regimental 
or  garrison  duty  or  work,  as  the  Commander-in-chief  may  direct. 
— Rules  and  Articles  1830,  Articles  41,  42,  77. 

28.  If  a pensioner  be  guilty  of  gross  violence  or  outrage  to- 
wards the  persons  employed  in  paying  the  pensioners,  he  shall 
be  punished  by  the  loss  either  of  a part  or  of  the  whole  of  his 
pension,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Commissioners,  in  addition  to 
any  other  punishment  which  the  law  may  inflict  for  such  offence. 

29.  If  a pensioner  be  discovered  to  have  received  credit  for 
a longer  period  than  he  actually  served,  by  a false  entry , alte- 
ration, or  erasure , in  any  regimental  book  or  document,  or  by 
a misrepresentation  of  his  claims,  or  to  have  obtained  through 
any  other  means  a higher  rate  of  pension  than  he  was  entitled 
to  at  the  time  of  his  discharge,  when  he  was  sworn  to  the  truth 
of  his  statement  of  services,  such  pensioner,  in  the  event  of  the 
Commissioners  deciding  that  he  was  cognizant  of  the  fraud,  or 
guilty  of  the  concealment  of  the  truth,  shall  forfeit  his  pension ; 
and  if  a pensioner  shall  commit  any  felonious  act , or  practise 
any  gross  fraud,  which  shall  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Commissioners,  they  shall  either  strike  him  off  the  pension  list, 
or  reduce  the  rate  of  his  pension  at  their  discretion.  In  all  cases 
of  over  issue  the  pensioner  shall  have  his  pension  lowered  to  the 
true  rate,  and  shall  by  a stoppage  from  his  pension  refund  either 
the  whole  amount  overissued,  or  such  part  thereof,  as  the  Com- 
missioners may  think  proper  to  direct ; but  if  the  overissue  ori- 
ginated in  any  error  of  computation  over  which  the  soldier  could 
have  no  control,  the  pensioner  shall  not  be  called  upon  to  refund 
any  part  thereof. 
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If  a non-commissioned  officer  or  soldier  be  privy  to  the 
making  of  any  false  entry,  or  producing  any  fraudulent  docu- 
ment, either  as  regards  his  own  services  or*lhose  of  any  other 
person,  he  shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  before  a competent 
Court-Martial,  be  rendered  incapable  of  receiving  a pension, 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Mutiny  Act  and  Articles  of 
War. 

30.  If  any  pensioner  shall  apply  to  any  parish  for  relief  for 
himself  or  family,  or  shall  suffer  his  family  to  become  chargeable 
to  the  parish,  his  pension,  by  the  Acts  of  Parliament  of  59  Geo. 
III.  cap.  152,  and  6 Geo.  IV.  cap.  27,  will  be  payable  to  the 
parish  officers,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  said  acts. 

31.  Any  pensioner  or  other  person,  who  shall  knowingly 
personate  or  falsely  assume  the  name  or  character  of  a soldier 
who  is  or  may  become  entitled  to  a pension,  or  shall  falsely  pre- 
tend to  be  the  heir , administrator , or  assignee  of  a pensioner 
or  soldier,  for  the  purpose  of  fraudulently  obtaining  money  or  ef- 
fects, or  shall  knowingly  and  wilfully  assist  in  forging  or  coun- 
terfeiting the  name  or  handwriting  of  any  such  pensioner  or  sol- 
dier as  aforesaid,  or  in  forging  any  document  relating  thereto,  is 
liable,  on  being  legally  convicted  thereof,  to  be  transported  as 
a felon , according  to  the  Act  7th  Geo.  IV.  cap.  1 6,  clause,  38, 
(1826.) 

32.  Any  pensioner  imprisoned  in  a gaol  by  order  of  a magis- 
trate, as  a vagrant,  or  as  having  committed  any  misdemeanour 
or  crime,  if  he  assumes  a false  name , whether  he  be  convicted 
or  not  of  the  offence  for  which  he  was  apprehended,  shall,  on 
proof  of  such  concealment  of  the  true  name  under  which  he  was 
pensioned,  have  his  pension  suspended,  reduced,  or  altogether 
taken  away,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Commissioners. 

And  if  any  pensioner  gives  a false  statement  as  to  his  place  of 
residence,  or  for  a fraudulent  purpose  draws  his  pension  at  a 
place  different  from  that  where  he  usually  resides,  he  shall  be 
liable  to  have  his  pension  taken  away,  reduced,  or  suspended,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Commissioners. 

33.  Non-commissioned  officers  and  soldiers,  who  have  for- 
feited their  claims  to  pension  in  consequence  of  misconduct,  shall 
have  their  names,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  their  pen- 
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sions  were  forfeited,  published  in  the  orderly  book  of  the  regi- 
ment to  which  they  belonged,  and  a memorandum  of  the  fact 
shall  be  sent  to  their  parishes  by  the  commanding  officer. 

[After  the  word  parishes,  erase  the  words,  46  by  the  command- 
ing officer,”  and  insert  “ by  the  Secretary  at  War,  as  provided 
in  the  Mutiny  Act  and  Articles  of  War.] — Art.  33.  By  order 
of  the  King , signified  to  the  Secretary  at  War , July  30,  1830. 
—H.  H. 

By  the  83d  article,  (Rules  and  Articles  1830,)  soldiers  who  have 
performed  good,  faithful,  or  gallant  service  in  his  Majesty’s  army, 
are,  in  addition  to  every  benefit  which  the  regulations  of  the  ser- 
vice may  entitle  them  to  on  discharge,  to  have  their  meritorious 
conduct  notified  to  their  respective  parishes;  and  soldiers  dis- 
charged for  disgraceful  conduct  are  equally  liable  to  have  their 
misconduct  notified  to  their  parishes  by  the  Secretary  at  War. 
His  Majesty’s  intention  by  this  proceeding,  (as  well  as  by  the 
power  of  restoring  service  forfeited  for  desertion,)  is  to  give  to 
every  commanding  officer  the  most  powerful  means  of  stimulat- 
ing the  soldiers  under  his  command  to  good  conduct,  by  the  cer- 
tainty that  character  and  conduct  will  at  all  times  be  duly  consi- 
dered, and  particularly  at  the  termination  of  a soldier’s  service. 

IV.  Commutation  of  Pensions. 

34.  Pensioners  not  being  natives  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
may  have  their  pensions  commuted  for  a sum  of  money,  on  his 
Majesty’s  pleasure  being  signified  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Chelsea  Hospital  by  the  Secretary  at  War;  the  money  to  be 
paid  out  of  funds  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  said  hospital. 

35.  If  a pensioner,  being  a native  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
should  be  desirous  of  settling  abroad  in  any  of  his  Majesty’s 
colonies,  his  pension  may  be  commuted  in  the  manner  laid 
down  in  the  preceding  article.  But  if  any  pensioner  shall  have 
received  a commuted  allowance  for  his  pension  from  the  Com- 
missioners, and  shall  at  any  subsequent  time  fraudulently  at- 
tempt to  revive  a claim  to  the  pension  so  commuted,  he  will  be 
liable  to  be  proceeded  against  under  the  Act  of  Parliament  re- 
ferred to  in  Article  31. 

V,  Rules  in  Reckoning  Service. 

36.  No  soldier  shall  be  allowed  to  reckon  his  service  under 
eighteen  years  of  age. 
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If  a soldier  at  the  time  of  enlistment  shall  misrepresent  or 
conceal  his  real  age,  and  his  real  age  be  afterwards  discovered, 
he  shall  in  no  case  benefit  by  such  discovery  ; if,  for  instance, 
he  swore  that  he  was  under  eighteen  years,  although  he  was  ac- 
tually older,  the  age  specified  on  his  attestation  shall  be  the 
standard  for  calculating  his  service,  and  consequently  his  service 
under  eighteen  years  of  age,  according  to  such  attestation,  will 
not  be  allowed  to  reckon. 

37.  The  distinction  between  service  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  and  service  in  any  other  part  of  his  Majesty’s  dominions, 
having  ceased  since  the  year  1818,  as  regards  the  reckoning  of 
service  for  pension,  the  same  rule  will  apply  as  regards  the  claim 
to  additional  pay , which,  in  the  case  of  men  enlisted  after  the 
30th  November  1829,  will  only  commence  after  fourteen  years’ 
service  actually  completed. 

38.  Any  soldier  may  be  transferred  from  one  battalion  to 
another  of  the  same  regiment,  or  he  may  be  permitted  to  vo- 
lunteer into  another  regiment  on  the  disbandment  of  his  corps, 
or  on  its  being  ordered  home  from  a foreign  station  ; but  he 
shall  not  be  liable  to  be  drafted  from  one  regiment  to  another 
without  his  consent,  unless  by  sentence  of  a Court-Martial. 
Pensioners  who  have  not  served  twenty-one  years,  will  be  held 
liable  to  be  called  upon  to  serve  in  a veteran  or  garrison  bat- 
talion, or  in  the  militia,  or  in  a regiment  of  the  line  within  the 
limits  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

39.  Non-commissioned  officers  and  soldiers  shall  not  be  al- 
lowed to  reckon  as  service  the  period  of  imprisonment , whilst 
under  the  legal  sentence  of  a civil  or  military  court,  nor  the  pe- 
riod of  confinement  previous  to  trial,  unless  acquitted  of  the 
offence  alleged  against  them,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Mutiny  Act  and  Articles  of  War. 

40.  If  any  person  discharged  from  the  army  for  disability, 
or  for  any  other  cause,  shall  subsequently  re-enter  the  army, 
and  shall,  when  questioned  by  the  magistrate  at  the  time  of  his 
being  attested,  conceal  the  fact,  or  misrepresent  the  cause  of  his 
former  discharge,  he  shall  not  be  allowed  to  reckon  his  past  ser- 
vice, nor  to  receive  any  pension,  if  again  discharged  for  disabi- 
lity. 
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This  article  is  intended  to  obviate  a very  serious  evil,  namely,  the 
concealment  of  infirmities  at  enlistment.  When  a medical  officer 
is  informed  that  a recruit  he  may  be  called  upon  to  examine 
has  been  discharged  on  account  of  a disease  or  disability,  he  is 
put  upon  his  guard,  and  is  very  cautious  in  approving  him. 
Should  a recruit  not  conceal  or  misrepresent  the  cause  of  his 
discharge,  he  will,  on  final  approval,  be  allowed  to  reckon  his 
former  service  as  a claim  for  pension,  even  although  he  shall 
have  received  a temporary  pension,  agreeably  to  Article  11. 

41.  If  any  soldier  discharged  on  reduction  or  disbandment 
of  his  corps,  shall  not  have  the  opportunity  of  immediate  re-en- 
listment into  any  other  corps,  he  shall,  on  re-enlisting  within 
three  years , be  allowed  to  reckon  his  former  service,  provided 
that  he  shall  not  have  passed  the  age  at  which  disbanded  sol- 
diers may  be  allowed  to  re-enter  the  service — and  that  he  shall 
in  every  respect  be  eligible  for  the  service.  The  man  so  re- 
enlisting  must,  at  the  time  of  being  attested,  declare  his  former 
period  of  Service  in  the  Army,  Ordnance,  or  Marines,  and  the 
cause  of  his  discharge  from  his  last  corps  ; but  if  he  should  fail 
to  make  such  declaration  of  his  previous  service,  so  that  it  may 
be  recorded  in  his  Attestation,  he  shall  not  be  permitted  to 
reckon  it  at  any  subsequent  period. 

42.  Pensioners  who  shall,  under  a Proclamation  of  his  Ma- 
jesty or  other  lawful  authority,  be  called  upon  to  serve  in  a ve- 
teran company  or  battalion,  or  in  the  militia,  or  to  be  attached 
to  a regiment  of  the  line  within  the  United  Kingdom,  shall, 
in  addition  to  their  previous  services,  reckon  such  service,  pro- 
vided the  period  thereof  shall  not  be  less  than  one  year. 

43.  Any  pensioner  who  voluntarily  enlists  into  a Veteran 
Company  or  Battalion,  or  the  Militia , or  who  is  appointed  to 
be  a District , Barrack , or  Garrison  Serjeant , or  a Military 
Clerk , or  Hospital  Steward , or  who  is  employed  in  any  other 
military  capacity,  shall,  when  discharged,  revert  to  his  former 
pension,  unless  it  be  pronounced  by  competent  authority  to 
have  been  forfeited.  If  he  shall  have  served  Ten  Years  or 
more  in  any  of  the  situations  above-mentioned,  and  shall  have 
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been  discharged  therefrom  with  a good  character,  or  even  if  he 
shall  have  served  less  than  ten  years,  and  shall  have  been  dis- 
charged under  circumstances  entitling  him  to  special  consider- 
ation, as  a deserving  soldier,  His  Majesty’s  pleasure  will  be  sig- 
nified by  the  Secretary-at-War,  that  such  increase  of  pension 
may  be  granted,  as  the  Commissioners  shall  think  fit ; not,  how- 
ever, exceeding  in  any  case  the  rates  specified  in  Articles  4 
and  6. 

44.  The  services  of  all  soldiers  at  present  in  the  army  shall 
be  accuratelyrevised  and  balanced  up  to  the  31st  December!. 828, 
by  the  Military  Boards  established,  and  now  sitting  for  the  in- 
vestigation of  those  services.  The  period  of  service  which  each 
man  may  be  allowed  to  reckon  to  that  date,  shall  be  recorded  and 
certified  in  words  at  length,  by  the  particular  Board  before  which 
the  examination  takes  place,  and  such  Record  shall  be  admitted 
by  any  other  Military  Board  which  may  be  hereafter  assembled 
for  deciding  upon  the  soldier’s  claims,  as  the  only  correct  state- 
ment of  his  service,  to  the  termination  of  the  year  1828,  from 
and  after  which  time  the  balance  of  every  soldier’s  services  shall 
be  struck  periodically,  and  under  such  instructions  as  His  Ma- 
jesty may  be  pleased  to  give  through  the  Secretary-at-War. 

45.  No  Soldier  shall  hereafter  reckon  as  Military  Service,  the 
time  he  may  have  previously  served  in  His  Majesty’s  Navy. 

VI.  Conditions  under  which  Discharges  may  he  obtained. 

46.  His  Majesty  having  been  pleased  to  direct  that  Soldiers 
may  be  allowed  to  purchase  or  obtain  their  discharges , under 
certain  conditions  and  limitations,  the  terms  are  to  be  regulated 
by  the  following  scale,  viz. 
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Period. 

For  Men  serving  in  the 

Cavalry. 

Infantry. 

Under  7 Years’  ) 
actual  Service  3 

L.30 

L.20 

After  7 Years’  ditto  . 

25 

18 

— 10  — 

21 

15 

— 12  — 

15 

10 

— 14  — 

12 

5 

— 15  — 

6 

Free  Discharge  at  home,  and 
in  addition  three  Months’ 
Pay  abroad. 

— 16  — 

Free  Discharge. 

Free  Discharge,  and  in  ad- 

dition three  Months’  Pay 
at  home,  and  six  Months’ 

Pay  abroad. 

— 17  — 

Free  Discharge,  and  three 

Free  Discharge,  and  in  ad- 

Months’ Pay. 

dition  six  Months’  Pay  at 
home,  and  one  Year’s  Pay 

abroad. 

-18  - .) 

Free  Discharge,  and  six 

Free  Discharge,  and  in  ad- 

andto21 — . ) 

Months’  Pay. 

dition  one  Year’s  Pay  at 
home,  and  one  and  a half 

Year’s  Pay  abroad. 

[The  gratuities  shall  be  calculated  at  the  respective  rates  of 
full  pay  of  cavalry,  of  foot  guards,  or  of  infantry,  excluding  ad- 
ditional pay.] — Art.  46,  By  order  of  the  King , signified  to 
the  Secretary  at  War , July  30,  1830. — H.  H. 

Where  grants  of  land  in  addition  to  free  discharges  can  be 
made  in  the  Colonies,  the  precise  terms  of  the  grant,  and  the 
most  advantageous  mode  of  paying  the  gratuity  of  full  pay, 
shall  be  clearly  explained  to  the  soldier  before  he  receives  his 
discharge,  and  shall  be  registered  in  the  regimental  records. 
When  the  soldier  has  been  settled  three  months,  and  is  actual- 
ly residing  on  his  grant,  and  is  industriously  employed  in  clear- 
ing it,  the  Governor,  under  authority  from  the  Secretary  at  W ar, 
may,  in  addition  to  the  gratuity,  authorize  the  issue  of  a quar  - 
ter’s pension  at  6d.  a day ; and  may  from  time  to  time  renew 
such  issue  for  a period  not  exceeding  in  the  whole  one  year. 

This  is  a highly  important  article,  not  only  as  regards  soldiers  indi- 
vidually, but  also  in  respect  to  the  discipline  of  the  army.  The 
beneficial  effect  of  rendering  an  exit  from  the  service  less  dif- 
ficult than  formerly,  must  be  very  considerable ; but  perhaps  it 
may  eventually  be  deemed  an  expedient  measure  to  shorten  the 
time  when  a soldier  may  obtain  a free  discharge,  and  to  give  him 
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a claim  of  right  to  leave  the  service  after  the  expiration  of  the 
prescribed  period.  Any  regulation  which  makes  the  yoke  of  per- 
petual servitude  sit  easier  will  tend  to  render  obedience  more 
cheerful,  and  by  that  means  improve  the  discipline  and  efficiency  of 
the  army.  In  1749,  a bill  was  brought  into  Parliament  for  limiting 
the  time  and  conditions  upon  which  soldiers  might  be  discharged 
the  service,  but  it  passed  in  the  negative.  It  appears  to  have 
been  intended  by  this  bill  that  a soldier  who  had  served  ten  years 
might  purchase  his  discharge  by  paying  three  pounds.  The  de- 
bate which  took  place  when  the  bill  was  before  the  House  is  very 
interesting.  One  member  observed,  that,  “ as  long  as  soldiers  are 
listed  for  life,  the  service  will  always  be  despicable  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people,  and  none  but  the  most  abandoned  or  the  most  thought- 
less will  enter  into  it.”  Another  said,  “ It  is  despair  that  renders 
our  common  soldiers  generally  so  idle  and  dissolute  ; offer  them 
but  a view  to  freedom — give  them  a prospect,  though  a distant 
one,  of  their  becoming  a part  of  the  people — and  you  will  see  a 
remarkable,  a happy  change  in  the  behaviour  of  the  army.” 

During  the  last  war,  before  a dragoon  could  obtain  a discharge 
from  the  army,  his  friends  required  to  furnish  three  approved  sub- 
stitutes. 

47.  Soldiers  who  have  actually  served  twenty-one  years  in 
the  infantry,  or  twenty-four  in  the  cavalry,  and  who  being  fit 
for  service,  are  discharged  at  their  own  request , may  be  allow- 
ed a pension  of  lOd.  a day,  as  shown  in  Article  4. 

48.  But  in  all  cases  of  soldiers  allowed  to  purchase  dis- 
charges or  to  obtain  free  discharges , or  pensions  on  discharge 
at  their  own  request , (if  they  have  served  the  requisite  period,) 
the  number  of  men  to  be  annually  discharged,  and  the  selection 
of  the  individuals,  shall  be  governed  by  such  instructions  as  the 
Commander-in-chief  may  give  from  time  to  time,  or  the  Master- 
general  of  the  Ordnance  for  that  department,  for  extending  or 
limiting  the  numbers,  or  wholly  suspending  the  permission,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances. 

Provided  that  in  all  the  aforesaid  cases  a period  of  not  less 
than  thirty  days  shall  elapse  between  the  soldier's  application, 
and  the  commanding  officer's  consent  to  recommend  the  dis- 
charge ; this  interval  being  allowed  for  the  express  purpose  of 
giving  the  soldier  sufficient  time  for  due  deliberation.  At  the 

same  time  it  shall  be  clearly  explained  to  him  what  prospect  of 
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permanent  pension  he  will  forfeit,  in  consequence  of  accepting 
a free  discharge  at  his  own  request. 

But  nothing  in  this  regulation  is  to  be  construed,  as  giving 
any  right  to  a soldier  to  claim  his  discharge  by  purchase  or 
otherwise,  it  being  intended  as  an  indulgence  to  be  conferred 
upon  the  deserving  soldier,  in  proportion  to  his  good  conduct, 
and  the  length  of  his  service. 

It  seems  highly  desirable  that  the  principle  on  which  soldiers  are  allow- 
ed free  discharges  should  be  still  further  extended  so  as  to  admit  of 
their  being  discharged  if  they  wish  it  after  a service  of  eight,  nine,  or 
ten  years.  Experience  has  convinced  the  powers  on  the  continent, 
that  the  system  of  binding  a man  during  the  whole  course  of  his 
life  to  military  subjection  is  contrary  to  every  principle  of  eco- 
nomy and  efficiency.  An  indefinite  period  of  service,  that  is  to 
say,  service  as  long  as  health  and  strength  remains,  presents 
something  appalling  to  a reflecting  mind.  Recruits  commonly 
enlist  without  thought  or  consideration,  or  from  sheer  necessity, 
but  regret  and  dejection  frequently  follow,  and,  as  there  is  no  de- 
finite period  at  which  their  engagementisto  terminate,  the  influence 
of  hope,  which  is  necessary  for  the  efficient  execution  of  any  duty, 
becomes  annihilated,  and  a state  of  mind  succeeds,  by  no  means  fa- 
vourable either  to  sound  health  or  military  subordination.  The  na- 
tives of  France  appear  to  have  great  reluctance  to  unlimited  service 
in  the  army.  M.  Dupin,  ( Force  Militaire  de  la  Grand  Bretagne ), 
says  with  reference  to  the  recruits  who  enlisted  in  this  country  in 
the  year  1814,“  Que penser  ensuite  des  classes  inf, erieures  d'un peuple 
dont  lesneuf dixiemes  des  enroles  engagent  pour jamais  leur  liberU” 
Enlistment  for  life,  I believe,  never  was  adopted  in  France;  the  pe- 
riod of  engagement  has  varied  considerably,  and  been  successively 
three,  four,  six,  eight,  and  by  the  ordonnance  of  March  1 832, it  is  seven 
years.  A soldier  may  re-enlist  or  extend  his  services  for  a period 
of  from  two  to  five  years,  when  they  become  entitled  to  a higher 
rate  of  pay.  But  soldiers  who  wish  to  remain  in  the  army 
commonly  re«engage  as  substitutes  for  seven  years,  and  by  this 
means  obtain  a premium  of  from  L.  60  to  L.  80,  being  on  an  ave- 
rage about  L.  10  a -year  in  addition  to  their  pay.  In  1810,  an  act 
was  passed,  under  which  recruits  for  the  European  force  of  the 
Honourable  the  East  India  Company,  amounting  to  about  14000 
men, might  enlist  either  for  life,  or  a limited  service  of  twelve  years, 
and  with  respect  to  the  native  force,  amounting  to  about  190,000 
men,  they  may  obtain  their  discharge  during  a period  of  peace  at 
their  own  request,  after  having  served  three  years,  but  during  war 
they  have  no  claim  to  be  discharged,  after  having  served  any 
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period.  In  the  United  States  of  America  the  period  of  enlistment 
for  the  regular  army  is  five  years. 

A recruit  who  enlists  for  a definite  period,  or  whose  engagement 
permits  him  to  claim  his  discharge,  after  a term  of  years,  reserves 
the  right  of  resuming,  at  a given  time,  the  place  he  occupied 
among  his  fellow-citizens,  and  thereby  retains  some  prospect 
of  his  liberty.  The  condition  and  duties  of  a soldier  re- 
quire the  stimulus  of  hope — a hope  of  having  it  in  his  power  to 
^fretire  from  the  service  with  credit  and  respectability,  at  a time  of 
life  when  he  is  able  to  resume  the  employment  of  his  early 
years.  Hitherto  parents  have  shown  much  reluctance  to  permit 
their  sons  to  enlist;  but  I have  no  doubt  that  the  unwillingness 
would  be  partly  obviated,  were  the  facilities  for  quitting  the 
service  increased.  By  this  means  it  is  hoped  the  army  would  be- 
come somewhat  more  popular,  that  a military  feeling  would  be  ex- 
cited, discipline  improved,  obedience  rendered  more  cheerful,  and 
that  hankering  to  quit  the  service,  which  is  a most  disabling  in- 
firmity, probably  decreased.  We  cannot,  however,  expect  that 
a superior  class  of  men  will  enter  the  army,  namely,  men  with 
some  degree  of  intellectual  culture,  and  a fair  char^cter«for  cor- 
rect conduct,  until  the  condition  of  a soldier  be  greatly  improved ; 
for  this  purpose  his  situation  would  require  to  be  rendered,  in 
time  of  service,  in  present  emolument,  in  future  provision,  and  in 
respectability,  so  desirable  as  to  place  him  on  a level  in  popular 
opinion  with  men  of  other  employments. 

49-  If  any  soldier  purchase  his  discharge,  or  receive  a free 
discharge  at  his  own  request,  he  shall  have  no  claim  to  pension  ; 
and  should  he  subsequently  re-enlist,  he  shall  not  be  permitted 
to  reckon  his  former  service. 

50.  With  the  view  of  rewarding  meritorious  soldiers  when 
discharged,  and  of  encouraging  good  conduct  in  others  whilst 
serving,  his  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  direct  that  a gratuity 
in  addition  to  the  pension  may  in  certain  cases  be  given  to  one 
serjeant  or  corporal,  and  one  private,  annually,  in  every  regi- 
ment of  an  establishment  of  700  rank  and  file  and  upwards. 

The  men  to  be  recommended  must  have  completed  twenty- 
one  years  of  actual  service  in  the  infantry,  or  twenty-four  in  the 
cavalry  ; have  never  been  convicted  by  court-martial,  and  must 
have  borne  an  irreproachable  character,  or  have  particularly  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  the  service. 

The  serjeants  must  have  served  ten  years,  and  the  corporals 
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seven  years,  in  their  respective  ranks  as  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers, and  must  have  been  discharged  as  such. 

The  gratuity  to  the  serjeant  shall  be  L.  15  ; corporal,  L.  7 ; 
private,  L.  5. 

The  names  and  services  of  the  individuals  receiving  the  gra- 
tuity shall  be  published  in  regimental  orders,  and  sent  to  the  pa- 
rishes to  which  they  belong,  after  the  Commander-in-Chief  shall 
have  confirmed  the  regimental  commanding  officer's  recommen- 
dation, and  after  the  Commissioners  of  Chelsea  Hospital  shall 
have  notified  to  the  Secretary  at  War  that  the  gratuities  have 
been  paid. 

In  corps  of  a lower  establishment  than  700  rank  and  file,  one 
individual  may  be  recommended  every  year  for  the  above-men- 
tioned gratuity,  to  be  selected  by  alternate  years  ; that  is  to  say, 
one  year  a serjeant  or  corporal,  the  next  year  a private. 

[Discharged  soldiers  receiving  a gratuity  for  meritorious  con- 
duct, shall  be  entitled  to  wear  a silver  medal,  having  on  one  side 
of  it  the  words,  “ For  Long  Service  and  Good  Conduct,”  and 
on  the  other  side,  in  relief,  the  King’s  arms,  with  the  name  and 
rank  of  the  soldier,  and  the  year  inscribed  on  the  medal.  The 
medal  will  be  transmitted  by  the  Adjutant-general  to  the  officer 
commanding  the  regiment,  who  will  deliver  it  to  the  soldier  on 
the  parade,  with  the  parchment  certificate  of  discharge,  on  which 
the  grant  will  be  recorded,  as  well  as  in  the  regimental  orders, 
and  in  the  register  of  soldier’s  services. 

If  circumstances  should  prevent  the  discharged  soldier  from 
receiving  the  medal  at  the  regiment,  it  will  be  delivered  to  him 
through  the  Adjutant-general,  at  the  Board  of  the  Chelsea  Com- 
missioners.]— Art.  50.  By  order  of  the  King,  signified  to  the 
Secretary  at  War , July  30,  1830. — H.  H . 

51.  In  order  to  secure  the  interests  of  the  soldier,  at  the  close 
of  his  military  service,  a regimental  board  shall  henceforward  be 
assembled  under  the  orders  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  for  the 
purpose  of  verifying  the  following  particulars,  before  any  soldier 
be  recommended  to  be  discharged. 

“ In  order  to  secure  to  the  deserving  soldier,  when  discharged,  a pro- 
vision proportioned  to  the  length  and  nature  of  his  service,  and  to 
enable  Our  Commissioners  of  Chelsea  Hospital  to  carry  into  full 
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effect  Our  rules  and  regulations  for  the  pensioning  of  soldiers, — 
We  do  hereby  order,  that  no  soldier  shall  be  discharged,  whether 
for  unfitness,  or  for  any  other  cause,  unless  his  services,  conduct, 
character,  and  the  cause  of  the  discharge,  be  ascertained  before  a re- 
gimental board,  to  be  held  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  and  record- 
ing all  these  necessary  particulars  in  the  discharge,  on  which  do- 
cument the  decision  of  Our  Commissioners  of  Chelsea  Hospital  on 
the  soldier’s  claim  will  be  made. — The  Board  shall  be  composed, 
in  all  cases,  of  three  officers  : — the  Major,  or  second  in  command, 
shall  be  the  president,  and  two  Captains  shall  be  members ; — and 
all  military  persons  who  may  be  summoned  by  the  president 
thereof  are  directed  to  attend,  and  give  information  to  the  Board 
on  the  subject  of  their  inquiry  : — such  Board  is  not  competent  to 
award  any  punishment  or  forfeiture  of  service,  their  duty  being 
restricted  to  the  faithful  and  impartial  record  of  the  soldier’s  ser- 
vices and  conduct  at  the  close  of  his  military  career; — and  they 
will  be  governed  in  this  their  duty  by  a reference  to  Our  rules, 
orders,  and  regulations  for  the  pensioning  of  soldiers,  which  regu- 
lations shall  be  produced  before  the  Board  whenever  it  is  assem- 
bled : — When  the  Board  is  assembled  by  order  of  the  command- 
ing officer,  or  other  superior  authority,  the  members  thereof  shall 
severally  make  the  following  declaration  in  the  presence  of  the 
soldier  whose  case  is  under  inquiry : — 

I,  A.  B.  do  declare , upon  my  honour , that  I will  duly  and  impartially 
inquire  into  the  matters  to  he  brought  before  this  Board,  according 
to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  his  Majesty's  service , and  if  any 
doubt  shall  arise , according  to  my  conscience , the  best  of  my  under- 
standing, and  the  custom  of  the  service  in  like  cases." — Rules  and 
Articles,  1830,  page  34. 

1st.  His  Services . — The  regimental  records  shall  be  produced, 
from  which  the  Board  will  make  a report,  stating  the  period  of 
the  soldier’s  service,  the  countries  in  which  he  has  served,  the 
wounds  he  has  received,  the  battles,  sieges,  or  campaigns,  in 
which  he  was  present,  and  any  instances  of  remarkable  bravery 
he  may  have  displayed. 

2d.  His  Character . — The  regimental  records  shall  be  re- 
ferred to,  and  parole  evidence  be  required  from  those  officers  of 
the  corps,  particularly  the  medical  officers,  and  others  who  have 
had  the  best  opportunities  of  witnessing  the  soldier’s  conduct 
in  all  situations.  If  he  shall  have  forfeited  his  service  by  the 
sentence  of  a court-martial,  and  shall  not  have  had  such  service 
restored,  the  fact  and  cause  of  such  forfeiture  are  to  be  stated ; 
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and  as  the  rate  of  pension  to  be  awarded  will  be  influenced  by 
character , the  Board  will,  after  the  most  careful  investigation, 
report  whether  the  soldier’s  conduct  has  been  generally  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent,  in  the  terms  best  calculated  to  express  their 
opinion,  more  especially  directing  their  attention  to  the  latter 
years  of  his  service. 

3d.  His  Disability. — The  Board  is  to  specify  the  nature, 
degree,  and  cause  of  the  disability,  in  their  report,  and  to  affix 
to  it  the  report  from  the  medical  officer,  stating  the  origin  and 
progress  of  such  disability,  the  manner  in  which  it  was  contract- 
ed, the  conduct  of  the  man  whilst  in  hospital,  and  the  degree 
of  his  unfitness  for  military  service,  in  order  that  no  soldier  may 
be  discharged  as  disabled,  unless  the  disability  shall  be  ascer- 
tained to  be  such,  as  in  all  probability  to  disqualify  him  per- 
manently for  military  service. 

4th.  His  Accounts  and  Claims. — The  Board  will  ascertain 
and  report  upon  all  just  demands  of  pay,  clothing,  &c.  and  be- 
fore the  soldier  leaves  the  regiment,  the  settlement  of  his  ac- 
counts is  to  be  certified  in  his  discharge,  and  signed  by  him. 

But  no  soldier  shall  be  examined  before  a regimental  board, 
with  a view  to  his  discharge  for  disability,  unless  he  shall  have 
been  previously  inspected  by  the  General,  or  other  superior 
officer  in  command,  by  whose  orders  the  regimental  board  will 
be  convened. 

The  Board  shall  be  composed  of  three  officers  : A Field 
Officer,  or  the  second  in  command,  shall  be  the  President,  and 
two  Captains  shall  be  Members.  When  the  report  of  the  Board 
shall  have  been  confirmed  by  the  officer  commanding  the  regi- 
ment, the  President  shall  fill  up  the  discharge,  according  to  the 
substance  of  the  regimental  board’s  proceedings.  The  discharge 
shall  then  be  signed  by  the  President,  and  countersigned  by  the 
Commanding  Officer,  and  be  transmitted,  together  with  a cer- 
tified copy  of  the  court’s  proceedings,  to  the  Adjutant-General, 
through  the  general  or  other  officer  commanding  on  the  station. 

52.  In  any  case  of  disability,  requiring  the  soldier  personally 
to  appear  before  the  Commissioners  of  Chelsea  Hospital  to  ob- 
tain a decision  upon  his  claim  for  pension,  the  soldier  in  the 
first  instance  will  be  ordered  to  the  Invalid  Depot  at  Chatham, 
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or  to  the  General  Hospital  in  Dublin,  in  order  that  the  remarks 
of  the  military  and  medical  authorities  at  those  stations  may  be 
inserted  in  the  discharge ; and  on  the  day  appointed  for  the 
Commissioners  to  hold  a Board  at  Chelsea,  or  Kilmainham,  the 
principal  medical  officer,  or  the  staff-surgeon  who  has  had  the 
soldier,  whose  case  is  before  the  Board,  under  treatment  at  the 
General  Hospital,  will  attend,  with  an  abstract  of  his  professional 
observations  on  each  man’s  case,  when  the  Board  will  decide 
upon  the  claim  to  pension. 

If  the  regimental  investigation  shall  have  been  held  abroad, 
the  General,  or  superior  officer  on  the  station,  will,  according 
to  his  judgment,  order  the  soldier  to  a convalescent  station  abroad, 
or  to  the  Invalid  Depot  at  Chatham. 

Upon  the  report  of  the  military  and  medical  authorities  at 
the  Invalid  Depot  at  Chatham,  or  at  the  General  Hospital  in 
Dublin,  the  Commander-in-Chief  will  give  the  necessary  orders 
for  the  personal  appearance  of  the  soldier  at  Chelsea,  or  Kil- 
mainham, or  for  his  joining  the  depot  companies  of  his  regiment, 
or  for  his  final  discharge,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  ; but  no  soldier  who  may  have  been  sent  from  the  Invalid 
Depot  Chatham,  or  from  the  General  Hospital  Dublin,  to  his 
regiment,  on  a medical  report  of  his  fitness  for  duty,  shall  be 
returned  to  the  said  Depot  or  Hospital,  until  after  the  expira- 
tion of  one  year,  unless  specially  directed  to  be  so  returned  by 
the  Commander-in-Chief. 

[And  whenever  a decision  shall  have  been  given  by  order  of 
the  Commander-in-chief,  to  retain  a soldier  in  the  service,  pro- 
posed to  be  discharged,  the  case  of  such  soldier  shall  not  be 
again  brought  forward  for  discharge,  until  after  the  expiration 
of  one  year,  dating  from  the  last  decision.] — Art.  52.  By  order 
of  the  King , signified  to  the  Secretary  at  War , July  30, 
1830. — H.  H.  " 

53.  If  the  case  of  the  soldier  be  clearly  such  as  not  to  entitle 
him  to  any  pension,  and  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  his  per- 
sonal appearance  before  the  Commissioners  of  Chelsea  Hospital, 
the  proceedings  of  the  Regimental  Board,  and  the  discharge 
stating  the  grounds  of  the  rejection  of  his  service,  shall  never- 
theless be  sent  to  Chelsea : if  the  Commissioners  shall  con- 
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cur  that  the  soldier  has  no  claim,  they  will  communicate  their 
decision  to  the  Secretary-at-War,  according  to  Article  13  of 
these  Regulations ; but  if  the  Commissioners  shall  entertain  a 
different  opinion,  they  will  make  further  inquiry. 

No  discharge,  to  which  a claim  for  pension  may  attach,  shall 
be  finally  confirmed  by  the  Adjutant-General’s  Department, 
until  the  case  shall  have  been  decided  upon  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Chelsea  Hospital. 

[Recruits  under  three  years’  service,  who,  upon  trial,  have 
been  proved  to  be  never  likely  to  be  made  good  and  efficient 
soldiers,  may  be  reported  once  a year  after  the  summer  half- 
yearly  inspection,  for  the  purpose  of  being  discharged,  under 
such  instructions  as  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  the  Secretary- 
at-War  may  issue.] — Art  53.  By  order  of  the  King , signified 
to  the,  Secretary-at-War,  July  30, 1830. — H.  H. 

I fear  much  that  the  permission  granted  in  the  last  paragraph  of 
this  article  is  liable  to  be  greatly  abused.  A great  majority  of 
young  soldiers,  more  or  less  dislike  the  army  during  the  period 
of  drill ; and,  until  they  become  domesticated  in  a corps,  “ a re- 
cruit,” says  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  “ must  be  constrained  to 
serve  the  State  according  to  his  engagement,  and  must  be  taught 
and  must  be  forced  to  learn  how  to  serve  in  his  station  of  soldier, 
how  to  keep  his  equipment  in  order,  and,  above  all,  to  attain 
habits  of  obedience  and  good  order,  and  of  respect  and  attention 
to  his  official  superiors.”  Now,  before  a soldier  can  be  thus  far 
trained,  his  irregular  habits  and  propensities  must  be  checked, 
his  inclinations  thwarted,  and  his  habits  altered.  Under  this  dis- 
cipline some  recruits  or  young  soldiers  desert,  others  suffer  in 
health,  and  not  a few  simulate  disabilities.  In  the  French  army, 
where  the  period  of  service  is  short  and  well  defined,  which  is 
not  the  case  in  the  British  army,  loss  of  health  seems  to  be  very 
prevalent  among  young  conscripts.  “ Cette  maladie  (home 
sickness)  etait  surtout  assez  frequente  dans  l’armee  Fran9aise 
parmi  les  jeunes  gens  que  la  conscription  arrachait  du  sein  de 
leurs  families  et  de  leurs  plus  cheres  affections.  * * * La 

discipline  du  corps  l’obeissance  a la  quelle  les  soldats  sont  as- 
treints,  les  punitions,  le  changement  de  nourriture  et  de  climat 
contrastent  singulierement  avec  la  liberte  dont  ils  jouissaient  au- 
paravant.” — ( Vade  Mecum  par  le  Chevalier  Sarlandiere.J 
These  circumstances  will,  in  some  measure,  account  for  the  great 
number  of  young  soldiers  who  are  brought  forward  under  the 
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sanction  of  this  article  for  discharge,  and  who  are  lost  to  the  ser- 
vice. Regimental  officers  are  commonly  not  unwilling  to  pro- 
mote the  dismissal  of  unpromising  recruits,  whether  their  al- 
leged inefficiency  arises  from  physical  or  moral  causes ; but  the 
discharge  of  one  man  may  excite  many  to  simulate  unfitness 
for  the  service.  I am  therefore  disposed  to  question  the  policy 
of  rendering  the  discharge  of  men  under  three  years’  service 
more  easy  than  that  of  soldiers  who  have  served  a longer  pe- 
riod ; this  being  a time  when  soldiers  are  much  disposed  to  feign 
disabilities  for  the  purpose  of  leaving  the  service. 

54.  Lists  of  the  soldiers  allowed  to  purchase  discharges,  or 
obtain  free  discharges,  shall  be  periodically  sent  to  the  Secre- 
tary-at-War,  with  the  discharges  themselves  and  other  requisite 
documents,  in  order  that  an  accurate  register  may  be  kept  of 
this  class  of  discharged  men  at  Chelsea. 

55.  Soldiers  who  obtain  permission  to  be  discharged  at  their 
own  request  for  length  of  service  and  good  conduct,  as  laid  down 
in  Article  46,  and  soldiers  discharged  in  the  Colonies  or  garri- 
sons abroad,  as  being  disabled,  if  they  have  in  both  cases  com- 
pleted twenty-one  years'*  service  in  the  infantry,  or  twenty-four 
years  in  the  cavalry,  and  are  desirous  of  settling  in  such  Colonies, 
may  be  admitted  on  the  Out-Pension  List,  without  appearing 
personally  before  the  Commissioners  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  pro- 
vided that  the  recommendation  from  the  officer  commanding  on 
the  station,  with  the  reports  and  discharges,  shall  be  transmitted 
through  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  the  Secretary-at-War,  who 
will  signify  His  Majesty’s  pleasure  to  the  Commissioners  for 
the  pensioning  of  any  soldier,  without  his  appearing  personally 
before  them,  at  such  rate  of  pension  as  they  may  determine  ; 
and  until  such  decision  shall  be  received  abroad,  the  soldier  will 
continue  to  draw  his  full  pay,  without  allowances:  but  in  all  these 
instances  the  soldier’s  case  shall  be  investigated,  and  his  claim 
to  pension  regulated  according  to  the  51st  and  52d  Articles  of 
these  Regulations. 

56.  Any  soldier  discharged  ivhile  serving  abroad , shall,  if  the 
superior  authorities  on  the  spot  think  fit,  and  the  good  conduct 
of  the  soldier  justifies  the  indulgence,  have  the  option  of  receiv- 
ing assistance  by  a grant  of  land,  to  become  a settler  in  the  Co- 
lony in  which  he  may  be  serving,  as  regulated  in  Article  46,  or 
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of  being  sent  to  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  free  of  expense ; in 
the  latter  case  lie  shall  receive  the  regulated  marching-money, 
from  the  place  of  his  being  landed,  to  the  parish  or  place  in 
which  he  was  originally  attested,  or  to  such  other  place  as  he 
may  choose,  provided  no  additional  expense  be  incurred. 

VII. — Deductions  to  which  the  Pensioner  is  liable. 

57.  The  only  deduction  to  which  Pensioners  shall  be  liable 
from  their  pension,  is  one  shilling  in  the  pound,  as  heretofore 
directed  by  the  Act  of  the  28th  of  George  II.  and  no  agent  or 
clerk  paying  the  pensioners  shall  demand  or  take  from  them 
any  fee  or  reward,  without  subjecting  himself  to  the  penalty  of 
forfeiting  his  office,  together  with  the  sum  of  L.  100  in  confor- 
mity with  the  Act  of  the  7th  Geo.  IV.  cap.  16. 

[By  an  Act  relating  to  army  pensions,  of  the  16th  July 
1830,  the  Secretary -at- War,  with  regard  to  pay  and  pensions, 
and  the  Commissioners  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  with  regard  to  prize 
money  and  pensions,  paid  by  order  of  the  Commissioners,  are 
respectively  empowered  to  issue  any  balance  due  to  a deceased 
officer,  soldier,  or  pensioner,  when  the  amount  does  not  exceed 
L.  50,  to  the  next  of  kin  or  legal  representative  of  the  deceas- 
ed, without  the  production  of  letters  of  administration.] — Art. 
57,  Bis. 

58.  No  person  employed  to  pay  the  pensioners  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  charge  more  than  threepence  for  the  affidavit  required 
to  be  transmitted  quarterly  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Chelsea  Hospital. 

59.  Should  a pensioner  lose  his  instructions,  and  make  an 
application  for  a fresh  copy,  he  may  be  supplied  therewith,  on 
making  affidavit  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  original 
was  lost,  and  provided  it  shall  be  shown  that  the  same  had  not 
been  pledged,  or  improperly  disposed  of ; but  if  the  pensioner 
be  proved  to  have  taken  a false  oath,  he  shall  be  struck  off  the 
pension  list.  When  new  instructions  are  given,  he  shall  be 
liable  to  pay  for  them  a sum  not  exceeding  two  shillings  and 
sixpence,  nor  less  than  one  shilling. 

60.  The  Commissioners  shall,  as  heretofore,  at  their  discre- 
tion, dismiss  any  in-pensioner  from  the  Hospital  if  guilty  of  mis- 
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conduct ; and  upon  such  dismissal  they  shall  have  the  power 
of  reducing  the  amount  of  the  pension  to  which  such  pension- 
er was  entitled  on  his  admission,  or  of  taking  it  away  alto- 
gether. 

61.  Whenever  a grant  of  land  is  made  to  a discharged  sol- 
dier, either  in  commutation  of  the  pension,  or  in  aid  of  his  be- 
coming a settler,  he  shall  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  any 
fees  for  such  grant ; the  terms  upon  which  grants  to  soldiers  and 
pensioners  are  to  be  made  shall  be  governed  by  such  instruc- 
tions as  his  Majesty  may  be  pleased  to  give,  through  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Colonial  Department. 

62.  Should  any  doubts  arise,  as  to  the  true  intent  and  mean- 
ing of  any  part  of  the  foregoing  regulations,  his  Majesty’s  plea- 
sure will  be  signified  through  the  Secretary  at  War, 

By  his  Majesty’s  Command, 

Henry  Hardinge. 

[The  foregoing  amendments  and  alterations  of  the  6th,  33d, 
46th,  50th,  52d,  53d,  and  57th  Articles  were  issued  from  the 
War  Office,  in  a Circular  under  date  the  30th  July  1830,  and 
directed  by  the  Secretary  at  War  to  be  affixed  to  the  articles 
to  which  each  respectively  belongs  in  the  Pensioner  Regula- 
tions. On  the  first  reprint  of  the  warrant,  these  alterations  are 
to  be  inserted  in  their  proper  places  in  the  Regulations,  but  the 
date  of  the  alteration  in  the  margin  is  to  be  retained.] 

III. — Warrant  regulating  the  Grant  of  Pension,  Allowance 
and  Relief  to  Soldiers  on  their  Discharge  from  the  Army . 
Dated  7th  February  1833. 

WILLIAM  R. — W here  as  we  have  judged  it  expedient  to 
revise  the  Warrant  of  our  late  Royal  Brother,  dated  the  14th  day 
of  November  1829,  for  granting  Pensions,  Allowances,  and  Re- 
lief to  Soldiers  on  their  Discharge  from  our  army  as  wounded, 
disabled,  or  invalided,  and  disbanded  or  reduced  ; Our  will  and 
pleasure  therefore  is,  that  this  our  Warrant  shall  be  established 
and  obeyed  as  our  sole  authority  under  which  Pensions,  Allow- 
ances, and  Relief,  may  be  granted  to  Discharged  Soldiers  who 
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shall  be  enlisted  into  our  Service  after  the  First  day  of  March 
1833,  but  that  all  Non-Commissioned  Officers  and  Soldiers  en- 
listed previously  to  that  day  shall,  as  regards  their  claim  to  Pen- 
sion on  Discharge,  remain  entitled  to  every  benefit  or  provision 
which  they  can  at  present  claim  under  any  Warrants  or  Regula- 
tions which  were  in  force  at  the  time  of  their  original  enlistment. 

A Soldier  enlisted  for  unlimited  service  cannot  demand  his 
Discharge  as  a matter  of  right , either  with  or  without  a pen- 
sion ; but  discharge  may  be  granted — 

1.  On  account  of  incapacity  for  further  service. 

J2.  In  consequence  of  reduction  of  the  military  establish- 
ment. 

3.  As  an  indulgence  upon  certain  conditions. 

The  Commissioners  of  Chelsea  Hospital  are  charged  with  the 
application  of  those  rules  which  are  to  govern  the  ordinary 
grants  of  pension,  the  amount  of  which  shall  in  no  case  exceed 
the  rates  fixed  by  this  warrant,  and  when  once  granted  the 
amount  cannot  b ^increased  by  the  Commissioners.  But  the  Com- 
missioners shall  not,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary 
at  W ar,  act  upon  any  discharge  which  shall  not  have  been  com- 
pleted according  to  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  at  War ; 
nor  upon  such  discharge  unless  it  be  brought  before  them  with- 
in six  months  after  the  date  on  which  the  soldier  shall  have  quit- 
ted the  service. 

Such  special  deviations  from  those  general  rules  as  are  here- 
inafter expressed,  or  as  may  appear  advisable  to  His  Majesty, 
will  be  made  by  the  Secretary  at  War,  with  whom  alone  it  rests 
to  interpret  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  any  passage  in  the 
warrant  or  regulations  on  which  a doubt  may  arise. 

The  pecuniary  benefits  attaching  under  this  warrant  to  cases 
of  disability,  are  expressly  and  strictly  to  be  limited  to  disabili- 
ty caused  in  and  by  the  service,  and  pensions  are  not  to  be  be- 
stowed upon  those  who  have  not  acquired  strong  claims  to  them  ; 
or  who,  by  want  of  proper  care,  or  by  vice,  intemperance,  or 
other  misconduct,  have  rendered  themselves  incapable  of  further 
service. 

In  exercising  any  discretion  within  the  range  of  the  allow- 
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ances  prescribed  by  this  warrant,  the  points  to  be  kept  steadily 
in  view  are,  the  gallant  conduct  and  good  character  of  the  sol- 
dier ; the  length  of  his  good  and  faithful  services  ; the  extent 
of  that  disability  which  can  fairly  be  ascribed  to  the  effect  of  ser- 
vice only  ; and  the  degree  to  which  it  interferes  with  his  power 
of  earning  a livelihood. 

* I.  Permanerit  Pensions. 

Wounds  in  Action. — Permanent  Pensions  may  be  granted 
to  men  discharged  in  consequence  of  being  rendered  incapable 
of  further  Service  by  Wounds  or  Injuries  received  in  Action, 
according  to  the  following  Scale  : — 


RANK. 

First  Degree. 

Second  Degree. 

Third  Degree. 

Men  able  to  contribute 
towards  earning  a live- 
lihood, although  ren- 
dered by  Wounds  unfit 
for  the  ordinary  duties 
of  a Soldier. 

Men  rendered  incapable 
by  Wounds,  of  earning 
a livelihood,  but  not 
requiring  the  aid  of 
another  person. 

Men  losing  two  Limbs 
or  both  Eyes,  from 
Wounds,  or  being  so 
severely  wounded  as  to 
be  totally  incapable  of 
earning  a livelihood, 
and  to  require  the  as- 
sistance and  care  0f 
some  other  person. 

Frotn 

To 

X. 

From 

To 

s.  d. 

d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d 

s.  d. 

Private, 

0 6 

0 9 

1 0 

1 6 

2 0 

Corporal, 

0 9 

1 0 

1 4 

1 10 

2 4 

Serjeant, 

1 0 

1 6 

] 10 

2 6 

3 0 

T 


In  cases  of  extreme  suffering  from  wounds  received  in  ac- 
tion by  non-commissioned  officers  or  soldiers  of  long  service, 
or  of  gallant  conduct  in  the  field,  a sum  not  exceeding  six- 
pence a-day,  may  be  granted  at  the  recommendation  of  the 
Commander  in  Chief,  by  the  Commissioners,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Secretary  at  War,  as  His  Majesty’s  Royal  Bounty,  in 
addition  to  the  pension  which  may  have  been  awarded  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Chelsea  Hospital. 

Blindness. — Permanent  pensions  may  be  granted  to  men 
who  shall  become  totally  blind  from  unavoidable  causes  other 
than  wounds,  but  clearly  attributable  to  the  military  service 
alone,  according  to  the  following  scale  : — Private,  from  9d.  to 
Is.  ; Corporal,  having  served  seven  years  as  such,  Is.  to 
Is.  3d. ; Serjeant,  having  served  as  a non-commissioned  officer 
ten  years,  and  not  less  than  five  years  as  a serjeant,  Is.  3d. 
to  Is.  lOd. 
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If  the  soldier  shall  have  served  more  than  fourteen  years 
in  the  infantry,  or  more  than  seventeen  years  in  the  cavalry, 
and  be  discharged  with  a constitution  impaired  by  the  effects  of 
Colonial  service,  besides  being  afflicted  with  total  blindness, 
an  increase  to  the  above  rates,  not  exceeding  for  a private 
threepence  a-day,  and  for  a non-commissioned  officer,  four- 
pence  a-day,  may  be  added  by  the  Commissioners  with  the 
consent  of  the  Secretary  at  War. 

No  soldier  shall  be  discharged  for  the  loss  of  an  eye  only, 
whether  it  be  the  right  or  the  left ; but  if  a soldier  shall  have 
lost  one  eye  by  a wound  in  action,  or  by  the  effects  of  service, 
and  shall  receive  other  wounds  or  injuries  in  action,  or  be 
otherwise  so  disabled  as  to  render  his  discharge  necessary,  the 
loss  of  an  eye  may  be  taken  into  consideration  in  fixing  the 
pension  at  such  a rate  as  his  combined  wounds  or  disabilities 
may  entitle  him  to  receive. 

Men  unfit  for  the  ordinary  duties  of  a soldier , after  twenty- 
one  years  service  in  the  infantry , or  twenty-four  years  in  the 
Cavalry . — “Permanent  pensions,  according  to  the  following  scale, 
may  be  granted  to  men,  who  having  completed  twenty-one  years 
actual  service  in  the  infantry,  or  twenty-four  years  in  the  caval- 
ry, may  be  discharged  in  consequence  of  being  rendered  unfit 
for  the  ordinary  duties  of  a soldier,  by  disabilities  contracted 
in  and  by  the  service. 
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Private 

From  To 
s.  d.  s.  d. 
0 6 . . 1 0 

Corporal  .... 

Who  shall  have  served  con- 

tinuously  as  Corporal  Five 
Years  immediately  preced- 
ing his  discharge 

0 8 . . 1 2 

£>h  - > ® 

Serjeant,  Co- 

Who  shall  have  served  con- 

! I |l  1 

a s 5*q  s 

« « oj 

lour  Serjeant, 

tinuously  as  a Non-Com- 

Troop  Ser- 

missioned Officer  Five 

5 p « 

jeant  Major  . 

Years,  of  which  the  Three 

Years  immediately  preced- 
ing his  discharge  shall 
have  been  as  Seijeant  . . 

0 10.. 1 4 

s s-aSJ 

a)  ^ a t-  zi 
w y o cS 

£ £ 8 

Ditto 

Who  shall  have  served  con- 

O  CS-H4J  0 

a « > a m 

.-H  r— < — — 

tinuously  as  Serjeant  Five 
Years  immediately  preced 
ing  his  discharge 

1 0..1  6 

The 
in  each 
tual  Se 
the  Infi 
in  no  c« 

Quarter  Master 

Who  shall  have  served  con- 

An addition  to  the 

Serjeant,  Ser- 

tinuously as  such  Three 

Pension  to 

which  he 

jeant  Major  . 

Years  immediately  preced- 

would have 

been  enti- 

ing  his  discharge 

tied  as  a Serjeant  of  3d.  a 

Day  for  a Quarter  Mas- 
ter Serjeant,  and  of  6d. 
a Day  for  a Serjeant 
Major. 

By  this  warrant,  a soldier’s  ordinary  pension  after  twenty-one  years’ 
service  is  sixpence  a day  in  lieu  of  one  shilling,  or  tenpence  if  a man 
retired  at  his  own  request,  by  the  warrant  of  1829.  Soldiers  who 
have  served  twenty-five  years  in  the  infantry  are  entitled  by  the 
warrant  of  1829  to  receive  each  a pension  of  Is.  2d.,  but  by  the  war- 
rant of  1833,  they  will  receive  only  8d.  Men  who  have  served 
twenty-one  years  in  the  infantry,  or  twenty-four  years  in  the  cavalry, 
are  well  entitled  to  a pension,  upon  which  they  may  be  able  to 
exist ; but  alsoldier  who  has  been  long  accustomed  to  the  pay  and 
comforts  of  the  army,  is  not  able  to  live  upon  6d.  a day, — he  must 
become  a pauper.  Recruits  seldom  think  of  pensions  when 
they  enter  the  army,  but  after  ten  or  twelve  years  service,  this 
subject  engages  much  of  their  attention  ; and  those  who  have  en- 
listed since  1833,  will  be  apt  to  draw  comparisons,  and  to  find 
that  they  have  been  less  liberally  dealt  with  than  men  who  en- 
listed before  that  period.  This  circumstance  may  lead  to  ill- 
humour,  discontent,  and  ultimately  to  malingering  for  the  purpose 
of  being  discharged.  In  the  event  of  the  breaking-out  of  a war, 
jjpd  a large  augmentation  of  the  army  being  necessary,  a higher 
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rate  of  pension  will  require  to  be  granted  not  only  to  the  men  who 
then  enlist,  but  to  all  the  men  in  the  service  who  have  enlisted 
since  1833.  If  I recollect  rightly,  the  men  who  had  enlisted  for 
unlimited  service  previous  to  Mr  Windham’s  Act  were  included 
in  the  new  rates  of  pension  given  to  men  for  limited  service,  and 
even  the  old  pensioners  had  their  rates  raised. 

Men  unfit  to  earn  a livelihood  after  twenty-one  years  ser- 
vice in  the  Infantry , or  twenty -four  years  in  the  Cavalry. — If 
a man  be  discharged,  not  only  as  unfit  for  the  ordinary  duties 
of  a soldier,  after  the  above  periods  of  service,  but  on  account 
of  permanent  disabilities  or  injuries  contracted  in  and  by  the 
service,  so  as  to  be  permanently  incapable  of  earning  a suffi- 
cient livelihood,  an  increase  to  the  above  rates  not  exceeding 
for  a private,  3d.  a-day  ; corporal,  4d.  ; seijeant,  6d.  may 
be  made  by  the  Commissioners  with  the  consent  of  the  Se- 
cretary-at-  W ar ; but  the  pension  of  a private  shall  in  no  case 
exceed  one  shilling  a-day,  of  a corporal  one  shilling  and  four- 
pence,  of  a serjeant  one  shilling  and  tenpence , of  a quarter-mas- 
ter serjeant  two  shillings  and  a penny , and  of  a serjeant  major 
two  shillings  and  four-pence  a-day. 

Men  unfit  to  earn  a livelihood , under  twenty-one  years  ser- 
vice in  the  Infantry , or  twenty  four  years  in  the  Cavalry. — 
Permanent  pensions  may  also  be  granted  to  men  discharged 
on  account  of  disabilities  or  injuries  contracted  in  and  by  the 
service,  which  shall  be  so  permanently  prejudicial  to  their  bodi- 
ly exertions  as  to  render  them  incapable  of  earning  a sufficient 
livelihood  ; according  to  the  following  scale : 

After  fourteen  and  under  twenty-one  years’  service  in  the 
infantry,  or  after  seventeen  and  under  twenty-four  years  ser- 
vice in  the  cavalry  : — Private  from  6d.  to  8d  ; corporal,  hav- 
ing served  seven  years  as  corporal,  from  7d.  to  9d.  ; serjeant, 
having  served  five  years  as  serjeant,  from  9d.  to  Is. 

These  cases  are,  however,  to  be  deemed  special,  and  the  pen- 
sion is  not  to  be  granted  by  the  Commissioners  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Secretary-at-War. 

The  temporary  pensions  which  may  have  been  awarded  by 
the  Commissioners  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  under  a subsequent 
clause  of  this  Warant,  to  men  discharged  as  unfit  for  the  or- 
dinary duties  of  a soldier  on  account  of  disabilities  contracted 
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in  and  by  the  service  previously  to  the  completion  of  fourteen 
years  service  in  the  infantry,  or  of  seventeen  years  in  the  ca- 
valry, may,  under  extraordinary  circumstances  of  extreme  suf- 
fering, or  of  permanent  incapacity  to  earn  a sufficient  livelihood, 
be  made  permanent  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Commission- 
ers of  Chelsea  Hospital,  by  the  Secretary  at  War. 

Permanent  Pension  on  Reduction. — Permanent  pensions 
may  be  allowed  to  men  discharged  without  disability,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  reduction  or  disbandment  of  their  regiments  after 
a service  of  twenty-one  years  in  the  infantry,  or  of  twenty-four 
years  in  the  cavalry ; but  the  rates  shall  in  every  case  be  with- 
in those  granted  by  this  warrant,  to  men  discharged  as  unfit  for 
the  ordinary  duties  of  a soldier,  and  shall  be  proportioned  to 
the  length  of  the  man’s  service,  and  his  merits  as  a soldier. 

Permanent  Pension  as  an  Indulgence. — Soldiers  of  good 
character,  who  have  served  twenty-five  years  in  the  infantry,  or 
twenty-eight  in  the  cavalry,  may,  although  not  unfit  for  the  ser- 
vice, obtain,  at  their  own  request,  their  discharge  and  a perma- 
nent pension,  not  in  any  case  to  exceed  for  a private  sixpence 
a-day,  for  a corporal  eightpence  a-day,  and  for  a serjeant  ten- 
pence  a- day. 

As  to  the  indulgence  of  granting  a permanent  pension  to  soldiers  of 
good  character,  who  have  served  twenty-five  years  in  the  infantry, 
or  twenty- eight  in  the  cavalry,  I have  only  to  observe,  that  very 
few  soldiers  have  hitherto  served  these  periods  in  the  respective 
branches  of  the  service.  Long  before  twenty-five  or  twenty-eight 
years’  service,  they  are  in  general  completely  unfit  for  duty,  and 
discharged  as  worn  out. 

In  the  following  classes  of  troops  and  stations,  the  centesimal  ratio  of 
men  above  forty  years  of  age,  from  1st  January  1830,  till  31st 
March  1837,  was  as  understated  : 
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Stations. 

Aggregate 

Strength. 

Aggregate 
No.  above  40 
years  of  age. 

Ratio  per  cent 
above  40  years 
of  age. 

Household  Cavalry, 

8,345 

570 

6.8 

j Dragoon  Gds.  & Dragoons, 
,Foot  Guards, 

43,163 

2,920 

6.7 

33,410 

2,035 

6.0 

i Mediterranean  stations  in- 
1 eluding  Gibraltar, 

53,196 

1,639 

3.0 

Bermuda, 

3,445 

79 

2.2 

Jamaica, 

16,653 

352 

2.1 

[Canadas, 

16,561 

346 

2.0 

Windward  and  Leeward 
| Command, 

30,413 

609 

2.0 

Nova  Scotia  and  New 
1 Brunswick, 

12,599 

241 

1.9 

II.  Temporary  Pensions , or  Gratuities  in  lieu  thereof. 

Men  unfit  for  the  Ordinary  Duties  of  a Soldier , under 
twenty-one  years'  service  in  the  Infantry , or  twenty-four 
years  in  the  Cavalry. — Men  discharged  previously  to  the 
completion  of  twenty-one  years'  service  in  the  infantry,  or  of 
twenty-four  years’  service  in  the  cavalry,  on  account  of  their 
being  unfit  for  the  ordinary  duties  of  a soldier,  in  consequence 
of  disability  contracted  in  and  by  the  service,  may  be  allowed 
temporary  pensions  according  to  the  following  scale,  viz. — Un- 
der seven  years’  service,  sixpence  a-day  from  one  to  eighteen 
months  ; above  seven  but  under  ten  years’  service,  sixpence  a- 
day  from  one  to  two,  years ; above  ten  but  under  fourteen  years’ 
service  in  the  infantry,  or  under  seventeen  years  in  the  cavalry, 
sixpence  a-day  from  two  to  three  years  ; above  fourteen  but 
under  twenty-one  years’  service  in  the  infantry,  and  above  se- 
venteen but  under  twenty-four  years  in  the  cavalry,  sixpence  a- 
day  from  three  to  five  years. 

A non-commissioned  officer,  who  shall  have  served  continu- 
ously at  least  three  years  in  the  rank  he  held  when  discharged, 
may  be  allowed  an  addition  not  exceeding  for  a corporal  two- 
pence a-day,  and  for  a serjeant  fourpence  a-day,  to  the  tempo- 
rary pension  which  would  have  been  granted  to  him  if  he  had 
been  discharged  as  private. 

In  severe  cases  of  disability  or  injury  resulting  entirely  from 
military  duty,  or  from  the  effects  of  climate,  under  twenty-one 
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years’  service  in  the  infantry,  or  under  twenty-four  years’  service 
in  the  cavalry,  the  temporary  pension  may  be  renewed  by  the 
Secretary  at  War  for  such  further  period  as  the  special  circum- 
stances of  the  case  may  in  his  judgment  warrant. 

In  special  cases  where  it  may  be  considered  more  advantage- 
ous to  the  soldier’s  interest,  that  a gratuity  in  money,  propor- 
tioned to  the  length  of  his  services,  and  the  duration  of  the  tem- 
porary pension  awarded,  should  be  given  instead  of  the  tempo- 
rary pension,  a sum  varying  from  L.  1 to  L.  30  may  be  allowed 
by  the  Commissioners,  if  the  soldier  appear  personally  before 
them,  or  by  the  Secretary  at  War,  if  the  soldier  be  discharged 
without  being  examined  personally  by  the  Commissioners  ; but 
in  every  instance  the  gratuity  shall  only  be  paid  to  the  soldier 
after  his  arrival  at  the  place  of  his  intended  future  residence. 

Temporary  Pension  on  Reduction. — Temporary  pensions, 
or  the  gratuities  in  lieu  thereof,  according  to  the  foregoing  scales, 
may  be  also  granted  at  the  discretion  of  the  Commissioners  to 
men  discharged,  without  disability,  for  the  convenience  of  the 
public  service,  in  consequence  of  the  reduction  or  disbandment 
of  their  Regiments,  after  a service  of  fourteen  but  under  twen- 
ty-one years  in  the  infantry,  or  after  seventeen  but  under  twen- 
ty four  years  service  in  the  cavalry. 

III.  Discharges  hy  Indulgence. 

Soldiers  of  good  character  may  be  allowed  to  purchase  dis- 
charges, or  to  obtain  free  discharge  at  their  own  request,  if  they 
have  served  the  requisite  period  ; but  the  number  of  men  to  be 
annually  discharged,  and  the  selection  of  the  individuals,  shall  be 
governed  by  such  instructions  as  the  Commander-in-Chief,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  at  War,  may  from  time  to  time 
give  for  extending  or  limiting  the  numbers,  or  for  wholly  sus- 
pending the  permission. 

In  all  cases  of  free  discharge,  a period  of  not  less  than  thirty 
days,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  soldier  a sufficient  time  for 
deliberation,  shall  elapse  between  the  soldier’s  application  and 
the  commanding  officer’s  consent  to  recommend  the  discharge ; 

and  the  prospect  of  permanent  pension  which  the  soldier  will  for- 
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feit  by  accepting  a free  discharge  at  his  own  request,  shall  be 
clearly  explained  to  him. 

Soldiers  may  be  permitted  to  purchase  or  to  obtain  discharge, 


at  their  own  request,  upon  the  following  terms  : — 

Cavalry. 

Infantry. 

Under  7 years  upon  payment  of 

L.  30 

20 

Above  7, 

- 

25 

18 

10, 

- 

21 

15 

12, 

- 

15 

10 

14, 

- 

12 

5 

15, 

. 

6 

Free. 

16, 

- 

Free. 

Free. 

When  it  is  the  intention  of  a soldier  who  has  been  permitted 
to  obtain  a free  discharge  at  his  own  request,  to  settle  in  any  of 
His  Majesty’s  Colonies,  he  may,  if  in  good  health,  be  allowed, 
in  furtherance  of  that  object,  by  the  Secretary  at  War,  a gratui- 
ty proportioned  to  the  length  of  his  services,  according  to  the 
following  scale ; but  this  gratuity  shall  be  paid  to  him  only  in 
the  colony  in  which  he  proposes  to  settle,  and  in  such  manner 
and  at  such  times,  but  within  eighteen  months  after  his  arrival, 
as  shall  be  deemed  best  for  his  interests  by  the  general  officer 
in  command  of  the  station,  or  by  the  governor  of  the  colony  ; 
but  the  permission  to  settle  in  the  colonies  will  of  course  be  govern- 
ed by  the  instructions  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 


Cavalry. 

Infantry. 

To  a private. 

To  a corporal. 

To  a serjeant 

After  21  years.  After  18  years.  L.  10 

- L.  15 

- L.  20 

22 

19 

12 

18 

24 

23 

20 

14 

20 

28 

24 

21 

16 

24 

32 

25 

22 

18 

27 

36 

26 

23 

20 

30 

40 

27 

24 

24 

36 

48 

provided  that, 

in  the  case  of  the  corporal  and  serjeant,  he  shall 

have  served  continuously  five  years  immediately  preceding  his 
discharge  in  the  rank  he  held  when  discharged. 

Where  grants  of  land  in  the  colonies  can  be  made  in  addition 
to  free  discharges,  the  precise  terms  of  the  grant,  and  the  most 
advantageous  mode  of  paying  the  gratuity,  shall  be  clearly  ex- 
plained to  the  soldier  before  he  receives,  his  discharge,  and  shall 
be  registered  in  the  regimental  records.  When  a soldier  who 
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has  received  a free  discharge,  with  or  without  a gratuity,  has 
been  settled  three  months,  and  is  actually  residing  on  his  grant, 
and  is  industriously  employed  in  clearing  it,  the  governor,  under 
authority  from  the  Secretary  at  War,  may  authorize  the  issue  of 
a quarter’s  pension  at  sixpence  a day,  and  may  from  time  to  time 
renew  such  issue  for  a period  not  exceeding  in  the  whole  one 
year. 

IV.  Rewards  for  Meritorious  Conduct. 

With  the  view  of  rewarding  meritorious  soldiers  when  dis- 
charged, and  of  encouraging  good  conduct  in  others  whilst  serv- 
ing, His  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  direct  that  a gratuity,  in 
addition  to  the  pension,  may  in  certain  cases  be  given  to  one 
serjeant  or  corporal,  and  one  private  annually,  in  every  regiment 
of  an  establishment  of  700  rank  and  file  and  upwards  ; and  in 
regiments  of  a lower  establishment  than  700  rank  and  file,  one 
individual  may  be  recommended  every  year  for  the  above-men- 
tioned gratuity,  to  be  selected  by  alternate  years ; that  is  to  say, 
one  year  a serjeant  or  corporal,  the  next  year  a private. 

The  men  to  be  recommended  must  have  completed  twenty- 
one  years  of  actual  service  in  the  infantry,  or  twenty-four  in  the 
cavalry  ; have  never  been  convicted  by  court-martial,  and  must 
have  borne  an  irreproachable  character,  or  have  particularly  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  the  service.  The  serjeants  must  have 
served  ten  years,  and  the  corporals  seven  years  in  their  respec- 
tive ranks  as  non-commissioned  officers,  and  must  have  been  dis- 
charged as  such.  The  gratuity  to  the  serjeant  shall  be  L.  15 ; 
corporal,  L.  7 ; private,  L.  5.  These  gratuities  will  be  paid 
under  the  directions  of  the  Secretary  at  War,  to  whom  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  will  notify  the  individuals  selected,  previously 
to  their  discharge  ; the  names  and  services  of  the  individuals  re- 
ceiving the  gratuity  shall  be  published  in  regimental  orders,  and 
the  Secretary  at  War  will  notify  them  to  the  parishes  to  which 
the  men  belong. 

Discharged  soldiers  receiving  the  gratuity  for  meritorious  con- 
duct shall  be  entitled  to  wear  a silver  medal,  having  on  one  side 
of  it  the  words  “ For  long  Service  and  good  Conduct,”  and  on 

the  other  side,  in  relief,  the  King’s  Anns,  with  the  name  and 
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rank  of  the  soldier,  and  the  year  of  his  discharge  inscribed  on 
the  medal.  The  medal  will  be  transmitted  by  the  Adjutant- 
General  to  the  officer  commanding  the  regiment,  who  will  de- 
liver it  to  the  soldier  on  the  parade,  with  the  parchment  certi- 
ficate of  discharge,  on  which  the  grant  will  be  recorded,  as  well  as 
in  the  regimental  orders,  and  in  the  register  of  soldiers’  services. 

This  rule  is  obviously  impracticable  in  a great  number  of  instances. 

If  circumstances  should  prevent  the  discharged  soldier  from 
receiving  the  medal  at  the  regiment,  it  will  be  delivered  to  him 
through  the  Adjutant-General  at  the  board  of  the  Commission- 
ers of  Chelsea  Hospital. 

V.  General  Provisions. 

Medical  Examination  of  Soldiers  claiming  Pensions  for  Dis- 
ability.— In  no  case  shall  a soldier  be  pensioned  for  disability 
until  his  case  shall  have  been  reported  upon  by  some  other  me- 
dical authority  than  the  medical  officers  of  the  regiment  to  which 
he  belongs ; and  the  principal  medical  officer  or  staff-surgeon, 
who  has  had  under  treatment  at  the  General  Hospital,  the  ‘sol- 
dier who  is  required  to  appear  personally  before  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Chelsea  Hospital,  or  before  the  Governors  of  Kil- 
mainham  Hospital,  will  attend  on  the  day  appointed  by  the 
Commissioners  to  hold  a board  at  Chelsea  or  Kilmainham,  with 
an  abstract  of  his  professional  observations  on  the  man’s  case, 
when  the  board  will  decide  upon  the  soldier’s  claim  to  pension. 

Personal  appearance  before  Chelsea  Board  dispensed  with  in 
certain  cases. — Soldiers  who  obtain  permission  to  be  discharged 
to  pension  at  their  own  request  for  length  of  service  and  good 
conduct,  and  soldiers  discharged  as  being  disabled  if  they  have 
completed  twenty-one  years’  service  in  the  infantry,  or  twenty- 
four  years’  service  in  the  cavalry,  may  be  admitted  on  the  out- 
pension  list  without  appearing  personally  before  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Chelsea  Hospital,  provided  that  the  reports  of  the  re- 
gimental boards  and  the  discharges  shall  be  transmitted  through 
the  Commander-in-Chief  to  the  Secretary  at  War,  who  will  sig- 
nify to  the  Commissioners  His  Majesty’s  pleasure  for  the  pen- 
sioning of  such  soldiers  without  their  appearing  personally  be- 
fore the  board,  at  such  rate  of  pension  as  the]  Commissioners 
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may  determine  ; but  no  soldier  shall  be  pensioned  by  the  Com- 
missioners without  personal  appearance,  except  under  such  dis- 
pensing authority  conveyed  to  them  by  the  Secretary  at  War. 

Proceedings  of  Commissioners  to  be  reported  to  the  Se- 
cretary at  War . — Immediately  after  each  board  at  Chelsea 
Hospital,  a return  shall  be  forwarded  by  the  Commissioners  to 
the  Secretary  at  War,  showing  in  detail  the  pensions  which  have 
been  granted,  and  the  claims  which  have  been  refused  at  the 
board.  The  Secretary  at  War,  on  receiving  the  return,  shall 
make  such  communications  on  the  subject  to  the  Commanding 
Officers  of  the  regiments  from  which  the  men  shall  have  been 
discharged,  and  to  the  parishes  to  which  the  men  belong,  as  may 
in  his  judgment  seem  proper. 

Rules  for  reckoning  Service  towards  Pension. — The  date 
of  attestation  shall  be  the  commencement  of  a soldier’s  service, 
which  shall  reckon  towards  pension  from  the  age  of  eighteen  only. 
The  age  specified  in  the  attestation  shall  be  taken  to  be  the  real 
age,  and  he  shall  in  no  case  benefit  by  the  subsequent  discovery 
of  any  misrepresentation.  His  service  shall  be  reckoned  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  applicable  to  the  corps  in  which  he  may  be  serv- 
ing when  discharged. 

But  he  shall  not  reckon  as  military  service  any  previous  ser- 
vice in  His  Majesty’s  navy,  nor  any  period  during  which  he  shall 
not  be  entitled  to  pay,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Mu- 
tiny Act. 

Service  of  Non-Commissioned  Officers , — No  non-commis- 
sioned officer  shall,  on  his  discharge,  have  any  claim  to  the  al- 
lowance or  pension  awarded  to  a corporal  or  serjeant,  except  for 
continuous  service  immediately  preceding  his  discharge  in  the 
rank  he  held  when  discharged : but  if  a serjeant  shall  be  dis- 
charged without  having  served  continuously  as  serjeant  the  full 
period  prescribed  by  this  Warrant  to  entitle  him  to  the  pension 
of  that  rank,  he  may  be  allowed  to  reckon  as  corporal’s  service 
the  whole  of  his  continuous  service  as  a non-commissioned  offi- 
cer to  entitle  him  to  the  rate  of  pension  allowed  to  the  rank  of 
corporal ; and  antecedent  service  as  a non-commissioned  officer 
in  a rank  from  which  he  may  have  been  reduced,  may  be  spe- 
cially admitted  to  reckon  as  part  of  his  continuous  service,  pro- 
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vided  it  be  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  at 
War,  that  such  reduction  in  rank  was  on  account  of  the  public 
service,  and  did  not  result  from  any  irregularity  or  misconduct 
on  the  part  of  the  soldier  himself. 

The  period  during  which  any  soldier  may  have  been  employ- 
ed as  an  acting  lance  serjeant  or  corporal,  shall  not  be  allowed 
to  reckon  as  non-commissioned  officer’s  service. 

Discharged  Men  Re-enlisting. — A soldier  discharged  on 
the  disbandmejit  or  reduction  of  his  corps,  shall,  on  being  per- 
mitted to  re-enlist  within  three  years,  reckon  his  former  service, 
provided  that  at  the  time  of  being  attested  he  shall  declare  his 
former  period  of  service,  and  the  cause  of  his  discharge  from  his 
last  corps,  so  that  they  may  be  recorded  in  his  attestation. 

A soldier  who  has  purchased  his  discharge,  or  has  received  a 
free  discharge  at  his  own  request,  shall  not,  if  he  re-enlist,  rec- 
kon his  former  service. 

A soldier  discharged  from  the  army  for  disability,  or  for  any 
other  cause,  who  shall  on  re-enlisting  conceal  the  fact  or  misre- 
present the  cause  of  his  former  discharge,  shall  not  be  allowed 
to  reckon  his  past  service,  or  to  receive  any  pension  if  again  dis- 
charged for  disability. 

A pensioner  who  shall,  under  a proclamation  of  His  Majesty 
or  other  lawful  authority,  be  called  upon  to  serve  in  a veteran 
battalion  or  company,  or  to  be  attached  to  a regiment  of  the  line 
within  the  United  Kingdom,  shall,  on  his  discharge,  reckon  such 
service  towards  increase  of  pension,  provided  the  period  be  not 
less  than  one  year. 

A pensioner  who  voluntarily  enlists  into  a veteran  company  or 
battalion,  or  who  is  appointed  to  be  a district,  or  barrack,  or 
garrison  serjeant,  or  a military  clerk,  or  hospital  steward,  or  who 
is  employed  in  any  other  military  capacity,  shall  not  be  entitled 
to  reckon  such  service  towards  increase  of  pension  ; but  if  such 
pensioner  shall  have  served  ten  years  or  more  in  a veteran  com- 
pany or  battalion,  or  as  district  serjeant,  and  shall  be  discharged 
therefrom  with  a good  character,  or  even  if  he  shall  have  served 
less  than  ten  years,  and  shall  be  discharged  under  circumstances 
entitling  him  to  special  consideration  as  a deserving  soldier,  an 
increase  of  pension  may  be  granted  to  him,  not  exceeding  in 
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any  case  the  rates  allowed  by  this  warrant  to  men  discharged  as 
unfit  for  the  ordinary  duties  of  a soldier,  upon  His  Majesty’s 
pleasure  to  that  effect  being  signified  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Chelsea  Hospital  by  the  Secretary-at-War. 

Forfeiture  of  Pension . — A soldier  forfeits  all  claim  to  pension 
who  has  been  convicted  by  a Court-Martial  of  the  crime  of  de- 
sertion ; of  having  wilfully  maimed  himself ; or  of  having  tam- 
pered with  his  eyes,  or  caused  a total  or  partial  loss  of  sight  by 
his  vice,  intemperance,  or  other  misconduct; — of  having  made 
or  of  being  privy  to  the  making  of  any  false  entry,  or  of  pro- 
ducing any  fraudulent  document,  either  as  regards  his  own  ser- 
vices, or  those  of  any  other  person  ; — and  upon  conviction  by  a 
Court-Martial,  or  by  a Civil  Tribunal,  of  any  vicious  or  disgrace- 
ful conduct. 

If  in  either  of  the  above  cases  the  soldier  shall,  subsequently 
to  such  conviction  by  Court-Martial,  have  performed  good,  faith- 
ful, or  gallant  service,  he  may,  on  the  same  being  duly  certified 
by  the  Commander-in-chief,  be  restored  to  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  or  of  any  part  of  his  service,  upon  His  Majesty’s  plea- 
sure to  that  effect  being  signified  by  the  Secretary-at-War. 

Non-commissioned  officers  and  soldiers  who  have  forfeited 
their  claims  to  pension  in  consequence  of  misconduct,  shall  have 
their  names  and  the  circumstances  under  which  their  pensions 
were  forfeited,  published  in  the  orderly  book  of  the  regiment  to 
which  they  belonged,  and  a memorandum  of  the  circumstances 
may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary-at-War,  be  sent  to  the 
parishes  to  which  they  belong  when  the  men  are  discharged. 

A pensioner  shall  be  subject  to  forfeiture  of  pension  under 
the  following  circumstances  : — F or  wilfully  obtaining  credit  for 
more  than  his  actual  service,  by  means  of  false  entries,  altera- 
tions, or  erasure  in  regimental  books  or  documents,  or  by  any 
misrepresentation  of  his  real  claims ; — for  the  commission  of  any 
felonious  act,  or  gross  fraud,  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Commissioners  ; — for  not  appearing  when  called  upon,  accord- 
ing to  the  regulations  and  conditions  of  the  service,  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  or  other  lawful  authority, 
to  serve  in  a veteran  or  garrison  battalion  or  company,  or 
in  a regiment  of  the  line  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
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Kingdom,  or  for  refusing  so  to  serve  when  required; — for  neglect- 
ing to  obey  the  call  of  the  magistrates  or  other  sufficient  authority, 
to  assist  in  preserving  the  public  peace  ; — for  gross  violence  or 
outrage  towards  any  person  paying  the  pensioners ; — for  assum- 
ing a false  name  when  committed  or  imprisoned  by  the  magis- 
trates on  any  charge  of  vagrancy,  or  of  any  misdemeanour  or 
crime ; — upon  conviction  by  a civil  tribunal  for  felony  or  for 
any  vicious  or  disgraceful  conduct.  But  the  Commissioners  at 
Chelsea  Hospital,  with  the  consent  of  the  Secretary-at-War, 
may,  in  certain  cases  appearing  to  them  to  admit  of  such  an  act  of 
grace,  restore  the  pensioner,  who  has  so  forfeited  his  pension,  to 
the  whole,  or  to  a portion  of  his  original  rate  of  pension. 

Any  pensioner  who  neglects  to  draw  his  pension  for  four  suc- 
cessive quarters  shall  be  struck  off  the  pension  list,  and  shall  not 
be  replaced  unless  he  shall  satisfactorily  account  for  such  omis- 
sion, and  the  Commissioners  shall,  at  their  discretion,  grant  or 
withhold  the  arrears,  or  any  portion  thereof. 

If  a pensioner  shall  apply  to  any  parish  for  relief  for  himself 
or  family,  or  shall  suffer  his  family  to  become  chargeable  to  the 
parish,  his  pension  will  become  payable  to  the  parish-officers, 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament,  59  Geo. 
III.,  c.  12,  and  6 Geo.  IV.,  c.  27. 

A pensioner  on  his  admission  to  Chelsea  or  Kilmainham 
Hospitals  as  an  in-pensioner,  forfeits,  in  conformity  with  the 
Act  7 Geo.  IV.,  c.  16,  all  claim  to  the  out-pension  ; but  the 
Commissioners  of  Chelsea  and  Governors  of  Kilmainham  Hos- 
pitals may,  upon  reasonable  cause  assigned  to  them,  permit  any 
in-pensioner  to  retire  from  the  said  Hospitals,  and  may  also 
dismiss  any  in-pensioner  who  has  been  guilty  of  misconduct ; 
reserving  to  themselves  the  power  of  restoring,  or  of  reducing 
the  amount  of  the  pension  to  which  such  pensioner  was  entitled 
on  his  admission. 

Deductions  to  which  the  Pensioner  is  liable. — Every  pen- 
sion granted  under  the  authority  of  this  warrant  shall  be  subject 
to  a deduction  of  sixpence  in  the  pound. 

No  person  employed  to  pay  the  pensioners  shall  be  allowed 
to  charge  more  than  threepence  for  the  affidavit  required  to  be 
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transmitted  quarterly  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Board  at  Chelsea 
Hospital  ; and  no  agent  or  clerk  paying  the  pensioners,  shall 
demand  or  take  from  them  any  fee  or  reward,  without  subjecting 
himself  to  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  his  office,  together  with  the 
sum  of  L.  100,  in  conformity  with  the  Act  7 Geo.  IV.,  c.  16. 

Should  a pensioner  lose  his  instructions,  and  make  an  appli- 
cation for  a fresh  copy,  he  may  be  supplied  therewith  on  making 
an  affidavit  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  original  was 
lost,  and  provided  it  shall  be  shown  that  the  same  had  not  been 
pledged  or  improperly  disposed  of ; but  if  the  pensioner  be 
proved  to  have  taken  a false  oath,  he  shall  be  struck  off  the 
pension  list.  When  new  instructions  are  given,  he  shall  be 
liable  to  pay  for  them,  a sum,  not  exceeding  two  shillings  and 
sixpence,  nor  less  than  one  shilling. 

Given  at  our  Court  at  St  James’s,  this  seventh  day  of  Fe- 
bruary 1833,  in  the  third  year  of  our  reign. 

By  his  Majesty’s  command, 

John  Hobhouse. 

IV.  Warrant , 18^  August  1836. 

WILLIAM  R. — Whereas  it  has  been  represented  to  us 
that  it  would  materially  tend  to  the  encouragement  of  good  con- 
duct in  the  army,  if  a reward,  to  be  attained  only  by  the  well- 
conducted  soldier,  were  substituted  for  the  additional  pay  now 
granted  to  soldiers  who  have  completed  certain  periods  of  service  : 
Our  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  all  soldiers  who  shall  enlist  into 
our  service  on  or  after  the  1st  day  of  September  1836,  shall  have 
no  claim  to  additional  pay  after  any  period  of  service,  but  that 
a reward  of  additional  pay  for  good  conduct  shall  be  granted  to 
such  soldiers  under  the  following  rules  : — 

1.  Soldiers  who  shall  have  completed  seven  years’  service  shall 
be  entitled  to  claim  Id.  a-day,  and  to  wear  a ring  of  lace  round 
the  right  arm,  provided  their  names  shall  not  have  been  entered 
in  the  Regimental  Defaulters’  Book  for  at  least  two  years  im- 
mediately preceding  such  claim. 

2.  Soldiers  who  shall  have  completed  fourteen  years’  service 
shall  be  entitled  to  claim  a further  reward  of  Id.  a-day,  and  to 
wear  two  rings  of  lace  round  the  right  arm,  provided  they  shall 
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have  been  uninterruptedly  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  Id.  a-day  for 
at  least  two  years  immediately  preceding  such  further  claim. 

3.  Soldiers  who  shall  have  completed  twenty-one  years’  ser- 
vice shall  be  entitled  to  claim  a further  reward  of  Id.  a-day,  and 
to  wear  three  rings  of  lace  round  the  right  arm,  provided  they  shall 
have  been  uninterruptedly  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  2d.  a-day  for 
two  years  immediately  preceding  their  claim  to  the  third  penny. 

4.  Soldiers  who  by  their  good  conduct  shall  have  obtained 
the  distinction  of  one  or  more  rings,  shall  be  entitled  to  have  the 
full  rate  of  that  good  conduct  pay,  of  which  they  shall  have  been 
in  uninterrupted  possession  for  five  years  immediately  preceding 
their  discharge,  added  to  the  rate  of  pension,  whether  temporary 
or  permanent,  to  which  they  may  have  a right  under  the  provi- 
sions of  our  warrant  of  the  7th  February  1833. 

5.  Soldiers  who  have  been  in  the  possession  of  some  one  or 
other  of  the  rates  of  good  conduct  pay  for  five  years  uninterrupt- 
edly, but  who  have  only  been  in  possession  of  either  of  the  high- 
er rates  for  some  period  not  less  than  two  years  immediately 
preceding  their  discharge,-*  shall  be  entitled,  if  discharged  with 
two  rings,  to  an  addition  of  l|d.,  and  if  discharged  with  three 
rings,  to  an  addition  of  2-^d.,  as  an  augmentation  of  the  pension 
to  which  their  services  will  entitle  them. 

6.  Soldiers  who  shall  have  been  in  the  uninterrupted  posses- 
sion of  good  conduct  pay  for  at  least  three  years  immediately 
preceding  their  discharge  for  disability,  or  by  reduction,  and 
who  shall  not  have  acquired  claims  to  pensions,  or  who  shall  be 
entitledonly  to  temporary  or  conditional  pensions,  shall  have  their 
names  registered  at  Chelsea  Hospital ; and  upon  their  attaining 
sixty  years  of  age,  shall  receive,  as  a reward  for  their  former  good 
conduct,  a pension  of  4d.  a-day  if  discharged  with  one  ring,  and 
of  6d.  a-day  if  discharged  after  having  been  twelve  months  in 
possession  of  two  rings  ; and  this  reward  for  former  good  conduct 
shall  also  be  extended  to  soldiers  who  may  be  permitted  to  ob- 
tain free  discharge  at  their  own  request,  as  an  indulgence,  after 
certain  periods  of  service,  as  described  in  the  10th  article  of  this 
warrant. 
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7.  All  soldiers  now  in  our  service  who  enlisted  since  the  1st 
March  1833,  shall  have  the  option  of  relinquishing  all  right  to 
the  additional  pay  of  2d.  a-day,  to  which  they  are  now  entitled 
after  the  completion  of  fourteen  years’  infantry,  or  of  seventeen 
years’  cavalry  service,  and  shall  then  be  entitled,  by  their  good 
conduct,  to  claim  the  Id.  a-day  after  seven  years’  service,  and 
shall  be,  in  all  respects,  entitled  to  all  the  advantages  both  of 
good  conduct  pay  while  serving,  of  pension  on  discharge,  and  of 
deferred  pension,  which  are  hereby  granted  to  soldiers  hencefor- 
ward enlisting. 

8.  All  soldiers  now  serving,  who  enlisted  on  or  before  the  1st 
March  1833,  shall,  by  relinquishing  their  right  to  additional  pay 
for  length  of  service,  be  entitled  to  claim  all  the  advantages  of  good 
conduct  pay  while  serving,  which  are  hereby  granted  ; but  as  the 
warrants  which  were  in  force  at  the  time  of  their  original  enlist- 
ment, give  them  a right  to  higher  rates  of  pension  on  discharge, 
than  those  which  are  to  be  granted  to  men  enlisted  after  the  1st 
March  1833,  they  will  not  be  entitled  to  have  their  good  con- 
duct pay  added  to  their  pensions  on  discharge. 

9.  In  special  cases,  however,  of  men  enlisted  on  or  before  the 
1st  March  1833,  who,  by  their  good  conduct,  have  obtained  the 
distinction  of  one  or  more  rings,  and  who,  after  short  service, 
may  be  discharged  for  disabilities  or  by  reduction  either  with- 
out pension,  or  with  temporary  or  conditional,  or  permanent 
pensions,  (not  exceeding  those  granted  for  similar  disabilities 
and  services  under  our  Warrant  of  the  7th  February  1833,)  the 
good  conduct  pay  may,  by  the  consent  of  our  Secretary  at  War, 
be  added  to  their  pensions  ; and  such  men,  if  not  placed  upon 
permanent  pensions,  may  be  registered  at  Chelsea  for  the  defer- 
red pension,  under  the  same  rules  as  the  men  enlisted  after  the 
1st  March  1833. 

10.  Soldiers  who  shall  have  obtained  the  distinction  of  one 
or  more  rings,  and  who  may  be  permitted  to  purchase  or  to  ob- 
tain free  discharge  at  their  own  request,  shall  be  allowed  free 
discharges  upon  the  following  terms,  instead  of  those  prescribed 
by  the  Warrant  of  our  late  Royal  Brother  of  the  14th  November 
1829,  and  by  our  warrant  of  the  7th  February  1833  ; but  the 
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conditions,  limitations,  and  regulations  for  granting  discharges 
by  indulgence,  laid  down  in  the  said  warrants,  shall,  in  the  cases 
of  all  other  soldiers,  remain  in  full  force  : — 


Cavalry.  Infantry. 


Under  5 years’  service. 

After  5 years’  service,  and  with  2 years’  ) 
absence  from  the  Defaulter’s  Book,  ) 

L.  30 

25 

L.  20 
18 

After  7 years,  with  one  ring. 

. 20 

15 

After  10  do.  do. 

15 

10 

After  1 2 do.  do.  . 

. 10 

5 

After  14  do.  do. 

5 

Free. 

After  16  do.  do.  free,  with  the  right  of  registry  for  deferred  pen- 
sion of  4d.  a-day. 

After  16  years,  with  two  rings,  having  possessed  the  second  at  least 
12  months,  free,  with  the  right  of  registry  for  deferred  pension  of 
6d.  a-day. 

11.  Soldiers  enlisted  since  the  1st  March  1833,  who  are  in 
the  enjoyment  of  two  or  of  three  rings,  and  of  the  good  conduct 
pay,  may  obtain  permanent  pension  as  an  indulgence,  at  the 
rate  fixed  in  the  Warrant  of  7th  February  1833,  two  years  earlier 
than  other  men  who  have  not  earned  this  distinction,  and  may 
further  receive  the  same  amount  of  good  conduct  pay  which 
would  have  been  added  to  their  ordinary  pension,  under  the 
rules  laid  down  in  this  warrant,  if  they  had  been  discharged  as 
unfit  for  further  service,  or  by  reduction. 

12.  As  it  is  our  will  and  pleasure  that  this  reward  shall  be 
strictly  an  honourable  distinction,  to  be  conferred  only  upon 
the  well-conducted  soldier,  the  commanding  officers  of  regiments 
are  strictly  enjoined  to  enter  in  the  regimental  defaulters’  book 
the  name  of  every  soldier  who,  in  consequence  of  any  miscon- 
duct whatever,  shall  have  been  confined  in  the  guard-house,  or 
subjected  to  any  punishment ; and  the  commission  of  every  of- 
fence, which  shall  impose  upon  the  commanding  officer  the  ne- 
cessity of  recording  the  soldier’s  name  in  the  regimental  de- 
faulter’s book,  shall  render  the  man  ineligible  for  this  reward 
for  two  years  from  that  date ; and  if  he  be  already  in  possession 
of  this  distinction,  shall  deprive  him  of  his  ring  and  good  con- 
duct pay  for  one  year ; and  a second  recorded  offence  within 
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twelve  months  shall  render  two  years  of  uninterrupted  good  con- 
duct necessary  to  obtain  a restoration  of  such  reward. 

13.  The  soldier  having  two  or  three  rings  shall  in  like  man- 
ner for  the  first  and  second  recorded  offences  forfeit  one  ring, 
and  the  good  conduct  pay  allowed  with  it  for  one  year  for  each 
offence  ; and  if  a third  offence  be  recorded  against  him  in  the 
regimental  defaulter’s  book  within  twelve  months,  he  shall  for- 
feit all  claim  in  consequence  of  his  previous  good  conduct,  and 
shall  only  be  entitled  to  obtain  a restoration  of  his  honourable 
distinctions,  by  subsequently  serving  with  uninterrupted  good 
conduct  for  two  years  to  obtain  one  ring,  for  four  years  to  ob- 
tain two  rings,  and  for  six  years  to  obtain  three  rings. 

14.  Any  soldier  who,  by  having  been  recorded  in  the  regi- 
mental defaulter’s  book,  shall  have  been  adjudged  to  have  been 
guilty  of  an  offence  by  which  he  is  to  forfeit  the  whole  or  a part  of 
his  reward  for  previous  good  conduct,  shall,  if  he  denies  the  com- 
mission of  such  offence,  have  the  right  of  appeal  to  a court-martial. 

15.  A soldier  may,  for  a first  offence  of  a serious  nature,  be 
adjudged,  by  the  sentence  of  a court-martial,  to  forfeit  all  or 
any  part  of  the  advantages  he  had  derived  from  his  previous 
good  conduct,  either  absolutely,  or  for  a longer  or  shorter  period, 
according  to  the  circumstances  which  shall  have  appeared  in 
evidence. 

16.  The  distinction  and  the  rewards  granted  by  this  warrant 
will  be  extended  to  corporals  and  drummers,  both  as  regards 
pay  and  pension,  but  serjeants  and  other  non-commissioned 
officers  will  not  be  allowed,  while  serving,  any  addition  to  their 
established  pay,  but  on  their  discharge  they  may,  for  peculiarly 
good  conduct,  on  the  special  recommendation  of  our  general 
commanding-in-chief,  and  by  the  consent  of  our  Secretary  at 
War,  communicated  to  the  Commissioners  of  Chelsea  Hospital, 
be  allowed  additions  of  Id.,  2d.,  or  3d.  a-day  to  their  pensions  ; 
provided  that  the  aggregate  pension  shall  in  no  case  exceed  for 
a serjeant  Is.  10d.,  for  a quarter-master  serjeant  2s.  Id.,  and 
for  a serjeant-major  2s.  4d.  a-day. 

Given  at  our  Court  at  Windsor,  this  18th  day  of  August  1836, 
in  the  seventh  year  of  our  reign.  By  his  Majesty’s  command, 

Howick. 
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V. — Instructions  consequent  upon  His  Majesty’s  Warrant 
of  the  18^  August  1836. 

1.  The  rules  established  by  the  warrant  in  regard  to  soldiers 
who  shall  enlist  on  or  after  the  1st  September  1836,  will  apply 
to  men  who  shall  re-enlist  after  that  date. 

2.  The  service  requisite  to  entitle  corporals,  drummers,  trum- 
peters, fifers,  buglers,  and  private  men  to  the  distinction  and 
rewards  granted  by  this  warrant  may  include  former  service  in 
all  ranks  after  the  age  of  eighteen. 

3.  Men  discharged  on  reduction,  or  for  disability,  and  re- 
enlisting within  three  years  after  the  date  of  their  discharge, 
may  reckon  their  former  service,  provided  they  shall  declare  such 
former  service  at  the  time  of  re-enlistment ; but  men  purchasing 
their  discharges,  or  receiving  free  discharges  shall  not  reckon 
former  service. 

4.  The  forfeiture  of  service  now  attaching  to  individuals  in 
respect  of  additional  pay,  in  consequence  of  the  sentence  of  a 
Court-Martial,  or  of  conviction  for  desertion,  will  equally  attach 
to  them  in  respect  of  good  conduct  pay. 

5.  All  soldiers  now  serving  who  enlisted  on  or  before  the  1st 
March  1833,  and  who  have  completed  twenty-one  years’  service, 
may,  on  relinquishing  their  right  to  additional  pay,  receive  3d. 
per  diem  good  conduct  pay,  provided  their  names  shall  not  have 
been  entered  in  the  regimental  defaulters’  book  for  at  least  six 
years  immediately  preceding  the  exchange. 

6.  Soldiers  of  less  than  twenty-one  years’  service,  already  in 
the  receipt  of  additional  pay  at  2d.  a-day  for  length  of  service, 
may,  on  relinquishing  their  right  to  additional  pay,  continue  to 
receive  the  same  amount,  as  good  conduct  pay,  provided  their 
names  shall  not  have  been  entered  in  the  Regimental  defaulters’ 
Book  for  at  least  four  years  immediately  preceding  the  exchange. 

7.  Soldiers  who  are  already  in  the  receipt  of  additional  pay 
of  Id.  a-day  for  length  of  service  may,  on  relinquishing  their 
right  to  additional  pay,  continue  to  receive  the  same  amount,  as 
good  conduct  pay,  provided  their  names  shall  not  have  been 
entered  in  the  Regimental  Defaulters’  Book  for  at  least  two  years 
immediately  preceding  the  exchange. 
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8.  Soldiers  not  yet  in  the  receipt  of  additional  pay  for  length 
of  service  may,  by  relinquishing  their  right  to  the  same,  receive 
good  conduct  pay,  on  completing  the  respective  periods  of  seven, 
fourteen,  and  twenty-one  years,  provided  their  names  shall  not 
have  been  entered  in  the  Regimental  Defaulters’’  Book — in  the 
first  case,  for  at  least  two  years ; in  the  second  case,  for  at  least 
four  years ; and  in  the  third  case,  for  at  least  six  years  imme- 
diately preceding. 

9.  Soldiers  who  were  present  at  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  shall 
be  allowed  to  reckon  two  years  in  addition  to  their  actual  service, 
and  those  who  were  enlisted  before  the  1st  December  1829, 
shall  be  allowed  to  reckon  three  years  for  two  of  actual  service 
after  the  age  of  eighteen,  in  the  East  and  West  Indies  (in  other 
than  West  India  regiments.) 

10.  Soldiers  enlisted  before  the  1st  September  1836  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  distinction  of  rings  under  the  provisions  of  the 
warrant,  whether  they  accept  or  not  the  option  of  relinquishing 
additional  pay  for  good  conduct  pay  ; and  they  shall  be  entitled 
to  the  same  addition  to  their  pensions  for  the  number  of  rings 
they  may  severally  possess  at  the  period  of  their  discharge,  as  is 
allowed,  under  the  provisions  of  the  warrant,  to  men  in  receipt 
of  good  conduct  pay. 

Howick. 

War- Office , V&th  Sept.  1836. 

VI. — Good  Conduct  Warrant,  dated  tyth  May  1839. 

VICTORIA  R. — Whereas  it  has  been  represented  to  Us, 
that  it  would  materially  tend  to  the  encouragement  of  good  con- 
duct in  the  army  if  a reward,  to  be  attained  only  by  the  well- 
conducted  soldier,  were  substituted  for  the  additional  pay  granted 
to  soldiers  who  have  completed  certain  periods  of  service ; Our 
will  and  pleasure  is,  that  all  corporals,  trumpeters,  drummers, 
fifers,  buglers,  and  private  soldiers,  enlisted  or  re-enlisted  into 
Our  service  on  or  after  the  1st  day  of  September  1836,  shall  have 
no  claim  to  additional  pay  after  any  period  of  service,  but  that 
a reward  of  additional  pay  for  good  conduct  shall  be  granted  to 
such  soldiers  under  the  following  rules  : — 

1.  Soldiers  who  shall  have  completed  seven  years’*  service  shall 
be  entitled  to  claim  Id.  a-day,  and  to  wear  a distinguishing 
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mark,  provided  tlieir  names  shall  not  have  been  entered  in  the 
Regimental  Defaulters'  Book  for  at  least  two  years  immediately 
preceding  such  claim. 

2.  Soldiers  who  shall  have  completed  14  years1  service  shall 
be  entitled  to  claim  a further  reward  of  Id.  a-day,  and  to  wear 
two  distinguishing  marks,  provided  they  shall  have  been  uninter- 
ruptedly in  the  enjoyment  of  the  Id.  a day  for  at  least  two  years 
immediately  preceding  such  further  claim. 

3.  Soldiers  who  shall  have  completed  21  years1  service  shall 
be  entitled  to  claim  a further  reward  of  Id.  a-day,  and  to  wear 
three  distinguishing  marks,  provided  they  shall  have  been  un- 
interruptedly in  the  enjoyment  of  the  2d.  a-day  for  two  years 
immediately  preceding  their  claim  to  the  third  penny. 

4.  Soldiers  who  shall  have  completed  28  years1  service  shall 
be  entitled  to  claim  a further  reward  of  Id  a-day,  and  to  wear 
four  distinguishing  marks,  provided  they  shall  have  been  unin- 
terruptedly in  the  enjoyment  of  the  3d.  a-day  for  two  years  im- 
mediately preceding  tlieir  claim  to  the  fourth  penny. 

5.  Soldiers,  who  by  their  good  conduct  shall  have  obtained 
one  or  more  distinguishing  marks,  shall  be  entitled  to  have  the 
full  rate  of  that  good  conduct  pay  of  which  they  shall  have  been 
in  uninterrupted  possession  for  five  years  immediately  preceding 
their  discharge,  added  to  the  rate  of  pension,  whether  tempo- 
rary or  permanent,  to  which  they  may  have  a right  under  the 
provisions  of  the  warrant  of  Our  late  Royal  Uncle,  dated  the 
7th  February  1833. 

6.  Soldiers  who  have  been  in  the  possession  of  some  one  or 
other  of  the  rates  of  good  conduct  pay  for  five  years  uninterrupt- 
edly, but  who  have  only  been  in  possession  of  either  of  the 
higher  rates  for  some  period  not  less  than  two  years  immediately 
preceding  their  discharge,  shall  be  entitled,  if  discharged  with 
two  distinguishing  marks,  to  an  addition  of  Jd. ; if  discharged 
with  three  distinguishing  marks,  to  an  addition  of  2^-d. ; and  if 
discharged  with  four  distinguishing  marks,  to  an  addition  of  3-Jd., 
as  an  augmentation  of  the  pension  to  which  their  services  will 
entitle  them. 

7.  Soldiers  who  shall  have  been  in  the  uninterrupted  posses- 
sion of  good  conduct  pay  for  at  least  three  years  immediately 
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preceding  their  discharge  for  disability,  or  by  reduction,  and 
who  shall  not  have  acquired  claims  to  pension,  or  who  shall  be 
entitled  only  to  temporary  or  conditional  pensions,  shall  have 
their  names  registered  at  Chelsea  Hospital ; and  upon  their  at- 
taining sixty  years  of  age  shall  receive,  as  a reward  for  their  for- 
mer good  conduct,  a pension  of  4d.  a-day  if  discharged  with  one 
distinguishing  mark,  and  of  6d.  a-day  if  discharged  after  having 
been  twelve  months  in  possession  of  two  distinguishing  marks  ; 
and  this  reward  for  former  good  conduct  shall  also  be  extended 
to  soldiers  who  may  be  permitted  to  obtain  free  discharges  at 
their  own  request,  as  an  indulgence,  after  certain  periods  of  ser- 
vice, as  described  in  the  11th  article  of  this  warrant. 

8.  The  service  requisite  to  entitle  men  to  the  distinction  and 
rewards  granted  by  this  warrant,  may  include  former  service 
in  all  ranks  after  the  age  of  eighteen. 


9.  Men  discharged  on  reduction,  or  for  disability,  and  re-en- 
listing within  three  years  after  the  date  of  their  discharge,  may 
reckon  their  former  service,  provided  they  shall  declare  such 
former  service  at  the  time  of  re-enlistment;  but  men  purchasing 
their  discharges,  or  receiving  free  discharges,  shall  not  reckon 
former  service. 


1 0.  The  forfeiture  of  service  now  attaching  to  individuals  in 
respect  of  additional  pay,  in  consequence  of  the  sentence  of  a 
court-martial,  or  of  conviction  for  desertion,  will  equally  attach 
to  them  in  respect  of  good  conduct  pay. 

11.  Soldiers  of  good  conduct,  who  may  be  permitted  to  pur- 
chase or  to  obtain  free  discharges  at  their  own  request,  shall  be 
allowed  free  discharges  upon  the  following  terms,  instead  of 
those  prescribed  by  the  Royal  Warrant  of  the  14th  November 
1829,  and  by  his  late  Majesty’s  Warrant  of  the  7th  February 
1 883  ; but  the  conditions,  limitations,  and  regulations,  for 
granting  discharges  by  indulgence,  laid  down  in  the  said  war- 
rants, shall,  in  the  cases  of  all  other  soldiers,  remain  in  full  force. 

Cavalry.  Infantry. 

Under  5 years’  actual  service,  . . . L.  30  L.  20 

After  5 years’  actual  service,  and  with  2 years’  \ jg 

absence  from  the  Defaulters’  Book,  J 


After  7 years’  actual  service,  with  one  distin- 
guishing mark, 


Id 
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Cavalry.  Infantry. 

After  10  years’  actual  service,  with  one  dis-  » ^ ^ L 10 

tinguishing  mark,  J 


After  12 

do. 

do. 

10  5 

After  14 

do. 

do. 

5 Free. 

After  16 

do. 

do.  free,  with  the 

right  of  registry  for 

deferred  pension  of  4d.  a-day. 

After  16  years’  actual  service,  with  two  distinguishing  marks,  hav- 
ing possessed  the  second  at  least  12  months,  free,  with  the  right 
of  registry  for  deferred  pension  of  6d.  a- day. 

12.  Soldiers  enlisting  since  the  1st  March  1833,  who  are  in 
the  enjoyment  of  two  or  more  distinguishing  marks,  and  of  the 
good-conduct  pay,  may  obtain  permanent  pension  as  an  indul- 
gence, at  the  rate  fixed  in  the  Warrant  of  7th  February  1833, 
two  years  earlier  than  other  men  who  have  not  earned  this  dis- 
tinction, and  may  further  receive  the  same  amount  of  good-con- 
duct pay,  which  would  have  been  added  to  their  ordinary  pen- 
sion, under  the  rules  laid  down  in  this  warrant,  if  they  had  been 
discharged  as  unfit  for  further  service,  or  by  reduction. 

*13.  As  it  is  our  will  and  pleasure  that  this  reward  shall  be 
strictly  an  honourable  distinction,  to  be  conferred  only  upon  the 
well-conducted  soldier,  the  commanding  officers  of  regiments 
are  strictly  enjoined  to  enter  in  the  Regimental  Defaulters’  Book 
the  name  of  every  soldier  who,  in  consequence  of  misconduct, 
shall  have  been  subjected  to  any  punishment  beyond  six  days' 
drill , or  seven  days ’ confinement  to  barracks,  ^nd  the  commis- 
sion of  every  offence,  which  shall  impose  upon  the  commanding 
officer  the  necessity  of  recording  the  soldier’s  name  in  the  Regi- 
mental Defaulters’  Book,  shall  render  the  man  ineligible  for  this 
reward  for  two  years  from  that  date,  and,  if  he  be  already  in 
possession  of  this  distinction,  shall  deprive  him  of  his  distin- 
guishing mark  and  good-conduct  pay  for  one  year ; and  a se- 
cond recorded  offence  within  twelve  months  shall  render  two 
years  of  uninterrupted  good  conduct  necessary  to  obtain  a res- 
toration of  such  reward 

14.  The  soldier  having  two  or  more  distinguishing  marks 
shall,  in  like  manner  for  the  first,  second,  and  third  recorded  of- 
fences, forfeit  one  distinguishing  mark,  and  the  good-conduct 
pay  allowed  with  it,  for  one  year  for  each  offence  ; and  if  a fourth 
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offence  be  recorded  against  him  in  the  Regimental  Defaulters’ 
Book,  within  twelve  months,  he  shall  forfeit  all  claim  in  conse- 
quence of  his  previous  good  conduct,  and  shall  only  be  entitled 
to  obtain  a restoration  of  his  honourable  distinctions  by  subse- 
quently serving,  with  uninterrupted  good  conduct,  for  two  years, 
to  obtain  one  distinguishing  mark,  for  four  years  to  obtain  two 
distinguishing  marks,  for  six  years  to  obtain  three  distinguish- 
ing marks,  and  for  eight  years  to  obtain  four  distinguishing 
marks. 

15.  Any  soldier  who,  by  having  been  recorded  in  the  Regi- 
mental Defaulters1  Book,  shall  have  been  adjudged  to  have  been 
guilty  of  an  offence  by  which  he  is  to  forfeit  the  whole  or  a part 
of  his  reward  for  previous  good  conduct,  shall,  if  he  denies  the 
commission  of  such  offence,  have  the  right  of  appeal  to  a court- 
martial. 

16.  A soldier  may,  for  a first  offence  of  a serious  nature,  be 
adjudged,  by  the  sentence  of  a court-martial,  to  forfeit  all  or  any 
part  of  the  advantages  he  had  derived  from  his  previous  good 
conduct,  either  absolutely  or  for  any  period  not  less  than  eigh- 
teen months , according  to  the  circumstances  which  shall  have 
appeared  in  evidence. 

17.  The  distinction  and  the  rewards  granted  by  this  warrant 
do  not  extend  to  serjeants  and  other  non-commissioned  officers 
above  the  rank  of  corporal,  and  they  will  not  be  allowed,  while 
serving,  any  addition  to  their  established  pay  ; but  if  permitted 
to  purchase  their  discharges,  or  to  obtain  free  discharges  at  their 
own  request,  they  will  be  admitted  to  the  benefits  of  Article  1 1 
of  this  warrant ; and  if  discharge  to  pension,  they  may,  for  pe- 
culiarly good  conduct,  on  the  special  recommendation  of  Our 
General  Commanding- in-Chief,  and  by  the  consent  of  Our  Se- 
cretary at  War,  communicated  to  the  Commissioners  of  Chelsea 
Hospital,  be  allowed  additions  of  Id.  2d.  3d.  or  4d.  a day  to 
their  pensions  ; provided  that  the  aggregate  pension  shall  in  no 
case  exceed,  for  a serjeant,  Is.  10d.,  fora  quarter-master-serjeant, 
2s.  Id.,  and  for  a serjeant-major,  2s.  4d.  a day. 

18.  All  soldiers  now  in  our  service,  who  enlisted  since  the  1st 
March  1833,  but  before  1st  September  1836,  shall  have  the  op- 
tion of  relinquishing  all  right  to  the  additional  pay  of  2d.  a day, 
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to  which  they  are  now  entitled  after  the  completion  of  fourteen 
years’  infantry,  or  of  seventeen  years’  cavalry  service,  and  shall 
then  be  entitled,  by  their  good  conduct,  to  claim  the  Id.  a day 
after  seven  years’  service,  and  shall  be,  in  all  respects,  entitled 
to  all  the  advantages  both  of  good- conduct  pay  while  serving,  of 
pension  on  discharge,  and  of  deferred  pension,  which  are  herein- 
before granted  to  soldiers  enlisted  on  or  after  1st  September 
1836. 

19.  All  soldiers  now  serving,  who  enlisted  on  or  before  the 
1st  March  1833,  shall,  by  relinquishing  their  right  to  addi- 
tional pay  for  length  of  service,  be  entitled  to  claim  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  good-conduct  pay  while  serving,  which  are  hereby 
granted  ; but  as  the  warrants  which  were  in  force  at  the  time  of 
their  original  enlistment  give  them  a right  to  higher  rates  of  pen- 
sion on  discharge  than  those  which  are  to  be  granted  to  men  en- 
listed after  the  1st  March  1833,  they  will  not  be  entitled  to 
have  their  good-conduct  pay  added  to  their  pensions  on  dis- 
charge. 

20.  In  special  cases,  however,  of  men  enlisted  on  or  before 
the  1st  March  1833,  who,  by  their  good  conduct,  have  obtain- 
ed one  or  more  distinguishing  marks,  and  who,  after  short  ser- 
vice, may  be  discharged  for  disabilities,  or  by  reduction,  either 
without  pension  or  with  temporary,  or  conditional,  or  permanent 
pensions,  (not  exceeding  those  granted  for  similar  disabilities 
and  services  under  the  warrant  of  the  7th  February  1833,)  the 
good-conduct  pay  may,  by  the  consent  of  our  Secretary  at  War, 
be  added  to  their  pensions  ; and  such  men,  if  not  placed  upon 
permanent  pensions,  may  be  registered  at  Chelsea  for  the  defer- 
red pension,  under  the  same  rules  as  the  men  enlisted  after  the 
1st  March  1833. 

21.  All  soldiers  now  serving,  who  enlisted  on  or  before  the 
1st  of  September  1836,  and  who  have  completed  twenty-eight 
years’  service,  may,  on  relinquishing  their  right  to  additional 
pay,  receive  4d.  a day  good-conduct  pay,  provided  their  names 
shall  not  have  been  entered  in  the  Regimental  Defaulters’  Book 
for  at  least  eight  years  immediately  preceding  the  exchange. 

22.  Soldiers  who  have  completed  twenty-one  years’  service 
may,  on  relinquishing  their  right  to  additional  pay,  receive  3d. 
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per  diem  good-conduct  pay,  provided  their’tiames  shall  not  have 
been  entered  in  the  Regimental  Defaulters’  Book  for  at  least  six 
years  immediately  preceding  the  exchange. 

23.  Soldiers  of  less  than  twenty-one  years’  service,  already 
in  the  receipt  of  additonal  pay,  at  2d.  a day,  for  length  of  service, 
may,  on  relinquishing  their  right  to  additional  pay,,  continue  to  re- 
ceive the  same  amount  as  good  conduct  pay,  provided  their 
names  shall  not  have  been  entered  in  the  Regimental  Defaulter’s 
Book  for  at  least  four  years  immediately  preceding  the  exchange. 

24.  Soldiers  who  are  already  in  the  receipt  of  additional  pay 
of  Id.  a day  for  length  of  service,  may,  on  relinquishing  their 
right  to  additional  pay,  continue  to  receive  the  same  amount  as 
good-conduct  pay,  provided  their  names  shall  not  have  been 
entered  in  the  Regimental  Defaulters’  Book  for  at  least  two 
years  immediately  preceding  the  exchange. 

25.  Soldiers  not  yet  in  the  receipt  of  additional  pay  for  length 
of  service,  may,  by  relinquishing  their  right  to  the  same,  receive 
good-conduct  pay,  on  completing  the  respective  periods  of  seven, 
fourteen,  twenty-one,  and  twenty-eight  years,  provided  their 
names  shall  not  have  been  entered  in  the  Regimental  Default- 
ers’ Book — in  the  first  case,  for  at  least  two  years  ; in  the  second 
case,  for  at  least  four  years ; in  the  third  case,  for  at  least  six 
years  ; and,  in  the  fourth  case,  for  at  least  eight  years,  immediate- 
ly preceding. 

26.  In  establishing  their  claims  to  the  good-conduct  pay , 
soldiers  who  were  present  at  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  shall  be 
allowed  to  reckon  two  years  in  addition  to  their  actual  service, 
and  those  who  were  enlisted  before  the  first  December  1829> 
shall  be  allowed  to  reckon  three  years  for  two  of  actual  service, 
after  the  age  of  eighteen,  in  the  East  and  West  Indies  (in  other 
than  West  India  regiments,)  but  in  claiming  their  discharge 
under  the  eleventh  Article  actual  service  only  will  be 
reckoned. 

27.  Soldiers  enlisted  before  the  first  September  1836,  shall 
be  entitled  to  distinguishing  marks,  whether  they  accept  or  not 
the  option  of  relinquishing  additional  pay  for  good- conduct  pay, 
and  they  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  addition  to  their  pension 

for  the  number  of  distinguishing  marks  they  may  severally  pos- 
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sess  at  the  period  of  their  discharge,  as  is  allowed  to  men  in  re- 
ceipt of  good-conduct  pay. 

Given  at  Our  Court  at  Buckingham  Palace,  this  ninth 
day  of  May  1839,  in  the  second  Year  of  Our  Reign. 
— By  Her  Majesty's  Command, 

Howick. 

The  words  in  italics  in  the  13 th,  1 6th,  and  26th  articles  are  not  in 
the  Good  Conduct  Warrant  of  May  1837. 

The  administration  of  this  warrant,  especially  its  penal  enactments, 
depends  much  upon  the  discretion  of  the  commanding-officer  of  a 
corps,  who  is  the  primary  arbiter  and  judge  in  regard  to  the  delin- 
quencies of  the  men  under  his  command.  It  may  be  anticipated 
that  it  will  be  very  differently  administered  by  different  indi- 
viduals. Some  commanding-officers  may  rarely  deem  it  expedient 
to  subject  men  “ to  any  punishment  beyond  simple  admonition,” 
while  others  will  think  that  they  are  under  “ the  necessity  of  re- 
cording a soldier’s  name  in  the  Regimental  Defaulters’  Book”  for 
very  trivial  faults.  Where  offends  are  not  classed,  and  the  re- 
quisite punishments  more  or  less  defined,  there  is  no  absolute  se- 
curity against  very  different  notions  being  entertained  of  the  con- 
duct of  soldiers,  and  widely  different  punishments  inflicted  for  si- 
milar breaches  of  discipline. 

The  Defaulters’  Book  is  intended  to  contain  the  names  of  such  men 
as  are  guilty  of  offences  and  irregularities,  on  account  of  which 
they  are  reported  to  the  commanding-officer,  and  for  which  it  may 
not  be  deemed  necessary  to  order  a court-martial.  The  insertion 
of  a name  in  the  Defaulters’  Book  may,  in  its  consequences,  be  a 
very  heavy  penalty,  being  taken  as  evidence  of  the  fact  which  it 
professes  to  record.  The  proof,  therefore,  of  the  guilt  of  a soldier 
does  not  rest  on  oath ; it  is  simply  an  entry  made  according  to  the 
decision,  and  by  the  direction,  of  a commanding  officer.  ( Articles 
of  War,  1830,  Art.  51.  J In  this  case,  therefore,  a considerable 
deviation  is  made  from  the  usual  rules  of  evidence. 

I hail  with  much  pleasure  any  attempt  to  improve  the  condition, 
and  to  promote  the  good  conduct  of  soldiers,  and  I sincerely  wish 
the  Good  Conduct  Warrant  may  be  ultimately  beneficial  in  re- 
pressing irregularities.  Much  still  requires  to  be  done  in  further- 
ance of  the  leading  object  of  the  warrant.  Should  the  army  be- 
come more  popular,  by  bettering  the  situation,  and  stimulating 
the  hopes  of  soldiers,  perhaps  a somewhat  superior  class  of  re- 
cruits may  volunteer  for  the  service.  Young  men  who  have, 
under  the  direction  of  their  parents,  received  some  elementary 
instruction,  are  likely  to  be  better  conducted  than  soldiers  whose 
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parents  have  given  them  no  early  tuition ; for  it  may  in  general 
he  inferred,  that  those  persons  who  are  best  instructed  in  reading 
and  writing  are  best  instructed  in  morals.  The  ultimate  object 
of  education  is  to  make  men  better  and  more  useful  members  of 
society.  I am  also  in  hopes  that  increased  attention  may  be  paid 
to  the  tuition  of  soldiers  in  the  regimental  schools.  An  important 
step  has  already  been  made  on  this  subject  by  Lord  Howick,  as 
in  the  army  estimates  for  1839-1840,  a charge  for  the  first  time 
appears,  of  L.2000  to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  books,  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  libraries  in  barracks  at  home  and  abroad. 
In  civil  life  there  is  a great  lack  of  instruction,  probably  arising  in 
part  from  a want  of  leisure  to  attend  school,  and  a want  of  means  to 
pay  for  education  ; but  these  obstructions  to  the  attainment  of  in- 
formation do  not  exist  to  an  eqpal  degree  in  the  army.  Education, 
more  especially  a moral  and  religious  education,  is  eminently  cal- 
culated to  make  men  respectable ; it  inculcates  sound  principles, 
and,  by  instructing  them  in  regard  to  their  position  in  society,  con- 
tributes greatly  to  render  them  obedient  to  the  laws.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  indiscriminate  admission  of  recruits  into  the  army,  in  as  far 
as  instruction  and  moral^haracter  are  concerned,  every  regiment 
contains  many  excellent  and  deserving  individuals — men  who 
would  have  distinguished  themselves  if  they  had  received  a 
moderate  degree  of  education  in  the  youthful  period  of  life,  and 
had  been  placed  in  situations  where  their  talents  might  have 
been  properly  exercised  and  cultivated.  The  manual  labour 
class  of  society  are  endowed  with  similar  capabilities  of  education 
with  the  class  above  them,  with  the  like  faculties  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge  and  moral  elevation.  The  late  zealous 
and  experienced  Dr  Jackson  said,  “ The  soldier  has  no  liberty  to 
exercise  his  mind ; and  as  no  man  can  be  great,  or  even  good, 
without  exercise  of  mind,  it  is  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the 
wise  to  determine  how  much  intellectual  liberty  may  be  permitted 
to  the  soldier,  without  danger  to  the  sovereign  authority.” 
Whether  some  system  of  rewards  to  the  good  and  well-behaved 
soldier  may  not  improve  the  moral  character  of  the  army,  so  as  to 
render  corporal  punishment  unnecessary,  or  still  less  so  than  at 
present,  is  a difficult  problem  to  solve,  and  one  which  does  not 
belong  to  my  subject.  His  Majesty’s  Commissioners  for  in- 
quiring into  the  system  of  military  punishments  in  the  army,  state 
that,  during  their  investigation,  they  found  ample  evidence  of  the 
earnest  desire,  and  the  most  strenuous  efforts  upon  the  part  of  the 
officers  of  all  ranks,  so  to  conduct  the  discipline  of  the  army,  as 
to  render  corporal  punishment  as  rare  as  possible ; and  the  follow- 
ing statistical  facts  bear  evidence  of  the  gradual  reduction  of  that 
description  of  punishment  of  late  years. 
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For  a period  of  thirty-two  years,  or  from  1797  to  1828,  inclusive,  the 
mean  monthly  ratio  of  punished  men  in  hospital  among  the  troops 
in  Ireland,  was  lTc  man  per  1000.  Now,  if,  as  we  may  presume,  the 
mean  period  during  which  each  punished  man  remained  in  hospital, 
was  about  seven  or  eight  days,  we  may  suppose  that  4 men  per 
1000  were  punished  monthly,  or  48  per  annum;  consequently, 
on  an  average,  1 man  in  20  was  punished  annually.  The  follow- 
ing table  exhibits  a great  diminution  of  the  number  of  punish- 
ments among  the  troops  employed  in  some  foreign  commands. 


Annual  ratio  of  Cor- 

5 

poral  Punishments  per 

Mean 

Stations. 

Period  of 

V 

>4 

1000. 

propor- 
tion of 

Punished 

Observation. 

o 

First  year 

• 

Last  year 

in  1836. 

Q 

of  the 

3 

of  period, 

men 

IZ 

Period. 

3 

(1836.) 

punished. 

Windwardand  ) 
Leeward  Com.  £ 

1817  to  1836 

20 

72 

38 

6 

1 in  26 

1 in  166 

Jamaica,  . 

1817  to  1836 

20 

193 

84 

8 

1 in  15 

1 in  125 

Gibraltar, 

1818  to  1836 

19 

14 

16 

7 

1 in  62 

l in  143 

Malta, 

1817  to  1836 

20 

65 

40 

18 

l in  25 

1 in  55 

Ionian  Islands, 

1817  to  1836 

20 

56 

37 

8 

1 in  27 

1 in  125 

Bermudas,  . 

1817  to  1836 

20 

64 

59 

5 

1 in  17 

1 in  200 

Canada, 

1817  to  1836 

20 

80 

32 

3 

1 in  31 

l in  333 

Nova  Scotia  & ) 
N.  Brunswick  \ 

1817  to  1836 

20 

65 

31 

12 

l in  32 

l in  83 

This  table  shows  that  a very  remarkable  reduction  of  the  ratio  of 
corporal  punishments  has  taken  place  in  all  the  stations,  but  in 
none  to  such  an  extent  as  in  Jamaica, — the  number  punished  in 
1817,  being  1 in  5 of  the  strength,  and  in  1836,  only  1 in  125. 
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Statement  showing  the  establishment  of  the  British  army,  and  the 
number  of  corporal  punishments  which  were  inflicted  for  a period 
of  ten  years,  or  from  1825  to  1834. 


Years. 

Strength. 

Number  of 
corporal  pu- 
nishments in- 
flicted. 

Annual  ratio 
of  punish- 
ments per 
1000. 

Proportion 
of  men 
punished. 

1825 

98,948 

1737 

17 

1 in  59 

1826 

1 1 1,058 

2242 

20 

1 in  50 

1827 

111,107 

2291 

20 

1 in  50 

1828 

110,918 

2143 

19 

1 in  52 

1829 

103,749 

1748 

17 

1 in  59 

1830 

103,374 

1754 

17 

1 in  59 

1831 

103,413 

1489 

14 

1 in  71 

1832 

103,572 

1283 

12 

1 in  83 

1833 

103,527 

1007 

9 

1 in  1 1 1 

1834 

103,063 

963 

9 

1 in  1 1 1 

From  this  statement  it  appears  that  the  number  of  corporal  punish- 
ments was  reduced  on  an  average  from  about  20  per  1000,  ta 
10  or  one-half  during  the  above  period  of  ten  years. 
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Note  I.  see  page  180. 

Diet  Table  of  the  Pensioners  in  Chelsea  Hospital. 

Breakfast  at  8 a.  m.  A pint  of  cocoa  containing  three-quarters  of  an 
ounce  of  ground  cocoa  ; three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  moist  sugar ; 
one-third  of  a gill  of  milk ; sixteen  ounces  of  bread. 

Dinner  at  12  noon. — A pint  of  broth  ; thirteen  ounces  of  meat  from 
which  the  broth  has  been  made,  with  one  pound  of  potatoes.  There  is 
a certain  quantity  of  oatmeal  put  into  the  broth,  amounting  to  about 
one  pound  and  a-quarter  per  man  monthly. 

Each  man  has  also  one  pound  of  cheese,  and  two  ounces  of  butter 
weekly,  and  one  and  a-half  pint  of  porter  daily.  Salt  and  mustard  are 
provided  ad  libitum. 

Once  in  three  weeks  each  man  has  roast  instead  of  boiled  meat. 

Hotel  des  Invalides  and  Chelsea  Hospital. 

“ The  Hotel  des  Invalides  is  altogether  a fine  structure,  and  well 
calculated  for  the  purpose  of  an  asylum  for  a portion  of  the  disabled 
and  wounded  men  of  an  army ; but  I must  confess,  in  going  through 
this  building,  as  well  as  in  some  visits  I have  paid  to  Chelsea,  I had 
• not  that  sort  of  satisfactory  feeling  which  many  persons  have  express- 
ed on  the  same  occasion.  To  me  there  appeared  a sort  of  monotony, 
of  inertness,  and  melancholy,  that  pervaded  both  the  places  and  their 
inhabitants,  difficult  to  describe  by  words.  The  same  constant,  dull 
routine  of  mere  animal  existence,  unchequered  with  any  accident  that 
can  raise  the  mind  from  the  torpor  of  a life  of  consumate  idleness  ; it 
gives  a dull  and  stupified^air  to  the  inmates,  which  I suspect  is  never 
thrown  off,  except  under  the  stimulus  of  wine  or  beer; — a man  has 
nothing  to  do  in  the  world,  but  recollect  the  number  of  his  mess,  and 
look  after  his  eating  and  drinking  utensils.  I went  several  times  into 
the  library  of  Les  Invalides , in  search  of  rare  military  books,  and  never 
saw  above  two  or  three  of  the  pensioners  there  at  a time.  It  would 
appear  that  even  reading  to  those  who  were  capable  was  too  great  an 
exertion  ; and  summum  bonum  of  life  seemed  to  consist  in  basking  on 
a bench  in  the  sun,  and  turning  over  the  gravel  with  the  point  of  a 
stick. 
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“ I have  often  thought,  that,  had  I been  placed  in  similar  circumstances, 
and  had  merited  pension,  how  much  more  I should  have  prefer- 
red having  my  shilling  a-day  to  do  what  I liked  with,  and  go  where  I 
pleased,  to  be  locked  up  in  a palace,  and  regularly  fed  and  put  to  bed, 
like  an  animal  in  a menagerie,  in  place  of  repeating  a twenty-times 
told  tale  to  the  same  circle  of  acquaintance,  or  listening  to  theirs,  to 
wander  about  in  search  of  relations,  or  long-lost  friends  settled  in  trade 
or  business,  and  to  their  attentive  ears  give  the  history  of  a chequered 
life,  and  fight  battles  o’er  again. 

“ I have  no  intention  to  depreciate  the  establishments  of  the  Invalids 
or  Chelsea,  as  national  charities,  but  merely  to  say  that  they  are  some- 
what overrated. 

“ Neither  of  them  is  capable,  in  time  of  war,  of  receiving  one-fourth 
or  one-fifth  of  those  who  have  claims  on  them ; and  I would  therefore 
suggest  that  these  buildings  should  be  devoted  to  those  who  have  no 
friends  or  relations  alive.” — Cogitations  of  a Vagabond,  by  authority  of 
the  King's  Commision , Sfc. — 1838. 

Vaidy,  a French  surgeon,  who  has  published  an  excellent  article  in 
the  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  Medicates , on  the  means  of  preserving 
the  health  of  soldiers,  recommends  that  the  invalids  who  have  a right 
to  be  admitted  to  the  Hotel  des  Invalides  should  be  awarded  a pension 
equal  to  four-fifths  or  three-fourths  of  the  average  expense  of  the  esta- 
blishment. Thus,  if  the  mean  annual  expense  be  600  francs,  (L.  24,) 
they  might  receive  500  or  400  francs,  (L.  20,  or  L.  16.)  by  which  means, 
he  asserts,  that  the  expense  of  remunerating  worn-out  soldiers  would 
be  greatly  reduced  without  diminishing  the  comforts  of  veteran  pen- 
sioners. 


Note  II. 

Recruiting  of  the  Army  and  the  Medical  Examination  of  Recruits. 

By  the  ancient  form  of  levying  soldiers  in  England,  every  person 
having  any  office,  fee,  or  annuity,  of  the  King’s  grant,  was  p^ssonal- 
ly  to  attend  upon  him  when  he  went  to  the  field  in  time  of  war,  and 
individuals  who  neglected  to  do  so,  forfeited  their  office,  fee,  or  annuity. 
The  mutual  inconveniences  attendant  on  the  nature  of  military  services 
due  from  those  who  held  the  feudal  tenures  of  the  crown,  disposed 
both  parties  to  consent  to  frequent  commutation  of  money  for  service. 
By  this  means  a revenue  was  acquired,  which  was  expended  in  the 
hire  of  native  born  subjects  to  serve  in  the  army.  The  King  covenanted 
with  influential  persons  to  serve  him  with  a certain  number  of  follow- 
ers for  a specific  sum  of  money  during  each  enterprize.  When  Henry 
V.  was  about  to  invade  France,  he  engaged  by  indenture  the  attendance 
of  one  surgeon,  a certain  John  or  Thomas  Morstede,  having  in  his 
company  fifteen  assistants,  three  of  which  were  to  act  as  archers* 
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Notwithstanding  this  precaution,  there  was  only  one  surgeon  at  the 
battle  of  Agincourt,  (2 5th  October  1415,)  namely,  Morstede  himself, 
for  the  fifteen  assistants  he  had  pressed  under  a royal  warrant  had  not 
joined  the  army, — indeed  they  had  not  landed.  Surgeons  were  at  that 
time,  and  for  two  hundred  years  after,  liable  to  impressment , and  in 
early  ages  they  seem  to  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  making 
some  of  their  own  instrumentsj  for  in  1416,  the  King  commanded 
Morstede  and  Bredewerdyn,  his  own  surgeons,  to  take  (press)  as  many 
surgeons  and  other  artisans  as  were  needful  to  make  the  instruments 
required.  Until  towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century  the  supply  of  me- 
dical recruits  for  the  army  appears  to  have  been  very  inadequate  for  the 
wants  of  the  service.  The  Barber- Surgeons’  Company  was  command- 
ed, in  1626,  to  provide  sixteen  of  the  best  surgeons  for  His  Majesty’s 
army;  and  in  1630  the  Surgeons’  Company  was  empowered  by  Charter 
to  take  (press)  as  many  barbers  and  surgeons  in  any  part  of  England 
as  were  required  for  His  Majesty’s  fleet. — ( Medical  Almanack , 1839.) 

In  the  year  1641,  a bill  was  passed,  which,  after  reciting  that,  by  the 
laws  of  the  realm,  none  of  His  Majesty’s  subjects  ought  to  be  impres. 
sed,  or  compelled  to  go  out  of  their  own  country  to  serve  as  soldiers, 
except  in  urgent  necessity,  or  in  case  of  their  being  bound  by  tenure 
of  lands  to  do  so,  enacted,  that,  for  service  in  Ireland,  it  should  be  law- 
ful from  the  1st  of  December  1641,  to  the  1st  November  1642,  for  the 
justices,  &c.  to  raise  as  many  men  by  impress  for  soldiers,  gunners,  and 
chirurgeonsy  as  might  be  appointed  by  His  Majesty  and  both  Houses 
of  Parliament.  When  the  army  was  about  to  be  disbanded  in  1649, 
an  assurance  was  given  by  Parliament,  that  “no  person  who  had  been 
engaged  in  the  late  war  should  be  liable  to  be  pressed  for  the  service 
beyond  sea.”  The  old  soldiers  do  not,  however,  appear  to  have  been 
exempted  from  compulsory  military  service  at  home. 

There  was  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne,  (1704,)  and  annually  renewed  for  a long  time,  appoint- 
ing all  justices  of  the  peace,  &c.  to  raise,  (press,)  such  able  bodied  men 
as  have  no  lawful  calling  or  visible  means  of  livelihood,  to  serve  as  sol- 
diers. The  acts  against  mutiny  and  desertion  having  been  read  to  the 
pressed  men,  they  received  20s.  of  earnest,  and  were  thenceforth 
considered  soldiers.  The  practical  mode  of  carrying  this  act  into 
operation,  may  be  inferred  from  some  passages  in  Farquhar’s  play  of 
the  Recruiting  Officer,  which  was  acted  in  1705. 

Act  II.  Scene  III. 

Enter  Kite  with  two  Recruits  drunk. 

Kite. — You  are  a king — you  are  an  emperor,  and  I am  a prince. 

Thomas. — No,  serjeant,  I’ll  be  no  emperor. 

Kite. — No  ! 

Thomas. — I’ll  be  a Justice  of  Peace. 

Kite. — A Justice  of  Peace,  man  ! 
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Thomas . — Ay  Wauns,  Will,  I — for  since  this  pressirfff  act  they  arc 
greater  than  any  emperor  under  the  sun. 

Act  V.  Scene  IV. 

A Court  of  Justice — Balance , Scale , and  Scruple  upon  the  Bench, 
Constable,  Kite , Mob. 

Balance. — What  are  you,  friend  ? 

Mob. — A collier — I work  in  the  coal-pits* 

Scruple. — Look’e  gentlemen,  this  fellow  has  a trade,  and  the  act  of 
Parliament  here  expresses  that  we  are  to  impress  no  man  that  has  any 
visible  means  of  livelihood. 

Kite. — May  it  please  your  worship,  this  man  has  no  visible  means 
of  a livelihood,  for  he  works  under  ground. 

Balance. — Right. — Bring  in  the  rest. 

Constable. — There  are  no  more,  an’t  please  your  honour. 

Balance. — There  were  five  two  hours  ago. 

Sylvia. — ’Tis  true  sir;  but  this  rogue  of  a constable  let  the  rest  es- 
cape for  a bribe  of  eleven  shillings  a man,  because  he  said  the  act  al- 
lowed him  but  teny  so  the  odd  shilling  was  clear  gain. 

Mr  Bruce,  in  his  work  on  the  Institutions  of  Military  Law , publish- 
ed in  1717,  recommends  that  an  army  should  not  be  “ altogether  pres- 
sed,  nor  altogether  volunteers .”  “ A middle  way,”  he  says,  “ is  likest 

to  succeed,  viz.  neither  too  forcible  on  the  one  hand,  nor  too  frank  on 
the  other ; for  a method  thus  wisely  tempered  betwixt  fair  and  foul 
means  can  scarce  ever  make  a government  run  the  hazard  of  discon- 
tents— far  less  of  mutinies  and  disorders.  In  this  island  we  do  indeed 
compel,  yet  not  all  promiscuously,  but  only  idle  vagabonds,  and  such 
as  have  no  employment,  or  are  guilty  of  smaller  crimes.  But  as  to 
voluntary  listing,  captains  and  other  officers  do  commonly  receive  war- 
rants to  beat  up  diums  in  every  city,  and  thereby  all  are  invited  to  list 
themselves  under  pay,  which  whosoever  doth,  he  is,  after  receiving  earn- 
est, solemnly  attested  by  a magistrate,  and  is  thenceforth  looked  upon 
as  a soldier.”  Mr  Bruce  being  an  advocate , was  no  doubt  profound- 
ly learned  in  the  law ; but  he  seems  to  have  entertained  very  queer  no- 
tions in  regard  to  the  rights  of  individuals. 

Enlisting  money,  which  is,  I believe,  peculiar  to  this  country,  appears 
to  be  equivalent  to  an  earnest  or  early  penny — a pledge  that  the  parties 
intend  to  fulfil  the  agreement. 

During  the  last  century,  various  Acts  of  Parliament  were  pas- 
sed, authorizing  the  justices  of  peace  to  press  men  for  the  army.  In 
1778,  an  act  was  passed  for  the  more  easy  and  better  recruiting  of  his 
Majesty’s  land  forces,  which  renewed  the  power  of  the  justices  and 
commissioners  of  the  land  tax  to  do  so.  No  class  of  individuals  were 
specifically  exempted  from  being  pressed,  except  persons  who  had  a 
right  to  vote  for  a Member  of  Parliament,  labourers  during  harvest, 
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and  “ known  Papists .”  The  inhabitants  of  the  different  parishes  were 
to  receive  ten  shillings  for  giving  information  of  any  able-bodied  man 
who  was  in  consequence  thereby  apprehended.  By  former  acts  the 
reward  offered  was  L-  1.  This  recruiting  act  was  put  in  operation  by  a 
letter  from  the  War  Office,  bearing  date  June  1778. 

In  1788,  an  inspector-general  of  recruiting  was  appointed,  who  seems 
to  have  had  the  charge  of  the  recruiting  of  the  regiments  on  foreign 
service,  his  head-quarters  being  at  Chatham ; and  I presume  a surgeon 
was  attached  to  his  staff  to  examine  the  recruits.  The  regiments  at 
home  were  instructed  to  enlist  men  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  which  oc- 
curred  in  corps. 

Dr  Hamilton  (Duties  of  a Regimental  Surgeon  considered , 1782,) 
is,  so  far  as  I know,  the  first  medical  author  who  alludes  to  the  duty 
of  examining  recruits.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  recruit's  were 
generally  examined  by  a medical  officer  before  1790.  Mr  Reide,  sur- 
geon to  the  first  battalion  of  the  1st,  or  Royal  Regiment  of  Foot,  in  his 
work  (A  View  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Army,  fyc.  1793, ) complains  in 
his  journal,  ( West  Indies,  January  1790,)  of  the  unfitness  of  recruits  who 
had  been  sent  to  the  regiment  to  which  he  then  belonged.  “ I wrote,” 
says  he,  “ to  the  late  Mr  Adair,  Surgeon-General,  informing  him,  that, 
of  seventy-four  men  which  arrived  in  December  last,  fifteen  or  sixteen 
were  totally  incapable  of  doing  duty  on  account  of  lameness,  ruptures, 
contracted  joints,  consumption,  epilepsies,  ulcers  on  the  legs,  and  other 
maladies.  When  I examined  these  men  on  their  arrival,  I inquired 
whether  any  surgeon  had  seen  them  ; they  answered  in  the  negative. 
To  the  present  Surgeon-General  (John  Hunter,  Esq.)  I likewise  com- 
plained of  the  circumstance,  and  since  that,  a stop  has  been  put  to  the 
evil.” 

Until  about  the  year  1799,  every  person  who  enlisted  was  obliged 
to  swear  that  he  was  a Protestant,  consequently,  a Roman  Catholic 
could  not  become  a soldier  without  perjuring  himself.  Dr  Bell,  for- 
merly surgeon  to  the  5th  Regiment,  makes  a strong  appeal  on  the  sub- 
ject of  religious  disabilities  : “ Shall  an  infamous  vagabond,”  says  he, 
“ unacquainted  with  every  principle  of  religion,  who  has  been  tried  at 
the  Old  Bailey,  and  convicted  of  various  acts  of  depredation  on  socie- 
ty, be  exempted  from  the  punishment  of  his  crimes,  provided  he 
agreed  to  serve  his  Majesty  as  a soldier ; and  shall  a Roman  Catholic, 
however  virtuous,  however  respectable,  a subject  of  Great  Britain,  be 
prevented  from  entering  into  the  service  of  his  country,  because  he  be- 
lieves in  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation , in  proportion  to  the  reve- 
rence every  sensible  Episcopalian  entertains  for  that  very  wise, pious, 
and  charitable,  though  rather  enigmatical  compound,  the  Atlianasian 
Creed” — ( Inquiry  into  the  Causes  ivhich produce  Diseases  in  the  West 
Indies,  by  Dr  Bell,'Lond.  1791,  page  178.) 
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By  a warrant  which  was  issued  from  the  War  Office,  bearing  date  27  th 
October  1 7 90,  the  commanding  officers  of  regiments  serving  abroad,  who 
took  upon  themselves  the  approbation  of  recruits  for  their  own  corps, 
were  directed  to  “ require  and  receive  sufficient  chirurgical  testimony  re - 
specting  th6  same.”  And  by  the  regulations  for  conducting  the  re- 
cruiting service,  issued  in  1796,  a hospital  mate  was  placed  under  the 
orders  of  each  field  officer  of  a recruiting  district,  to  examine  the  recruits 
when  brought  for  inspection.  In  1799,  an  order  was  issued,  directing 
that  the  chirurgical  testimony  of  the  fitness  of  a recruit  should  be  cer- 
tified on  the  back  of  each  attestation.  I do  not  know  when  a form 
of  attestation,  which  contained  a certificate  of  fitness  for  the  signature 
of  a medical  officer  was  introduced,  nor  have  I been  able  to  ascertain 
at  what  date  a medical  examination  became  usual,  or  in  some  measure 
indispensable.  In  1805,  the  commanding  officer  of  a regiment  was 
tried  by  a court-martial  for  approving  of  a recruit  who  had  been  re- 
jected by  the  surgeon  of  the  corps,  but  he  was  acquitted.  The  ap- 
proval of  a recruit  by  a medical  officer  relieves  a commanding  officer 
of  great  responsibility ; and  on  that  account  he  should,  and  no  doubt 
will,  be  very  cautious  in  enlisting  a man  who  has  not  been  found 
fit  for  the  service  by  competent  medical  authority.  For  a long  time 
past,  I believe  no  recruit  has  been  admitted  into  the  army  without 
undergoing  a medical  examination;  but  an  approval  by  a medical 
officer  of  the  corps  to  which  a man  belongs,  although  usual,  does  not 
appear  to  be  indispensable. 

A new  class  of  medical  officers  was  appointed  in  1802,  namely,  Dis- 
trict Surgeons , who  were  employed  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in 
the  recruiting  districts  to  examine  recruits.  They  were  usually  se- 
lected from  old  regimental  or  staff- surgeons  or  apothecaries,  but 
sometimes  vacancies  were  filled  up  from  the  rank  of  assistant  surgeons. 
Their  pay  was  ten  shillings  a-day  without  allowances.  Twenty-six 
district  surgeons  were  employed  in  1808.  In  consequence  of  the  re- 
commendation of  a board  of  officers  assembled  in  1809,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  state  of  the  medical  department,  an  order  was  issued 
from  the  Horse  Guards,  February  1810,  directing  that  the  employ- 
ment of  staff- surgeons  should  supersede  that  of  district  surgeons  in 
the  duties  of  recruiting  districts ; but  this  regulation  was  not  to  take 
effect,  except  as  vacancies  occurred.  A staff-surgeon  was  not  ap- 
pointed to  the  Dublin  district  until  1816. 

Dr  Hennen,  whopublisbed  the  Second  edition  of  his  work  on  Military 
Surgery  in  1820,  states  that  the  regulations  for  the  instruction  of  me- 
dical officers  connected  with  the  recruiting  department,  contained  little 
or  nothing  to  guide  them  dubious  cases,  and  that,  consequently,  much 
was  left  to  their  own  discretion  ; hence,  he  adds,  very  striking  differ- 
ences of  opinion  take  place  between  the  examining  officers,  as  to  the 
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fitness  of  recruits  for  service,  and  as  the  expenses  incurred  for  recruits 
who  are  ultimately  found  unfit  for  the  army,  fall  upon  the  first  medi- 
cal examiner,  he  often  finds  that  he  is  a considerable  pecuniary  suffer- 
er by  his  carelessness , his  ignorance , or  his  good  nature. 

In  1824,  a new  code  of  regulations  to  medical  officers,  in  regard  to  the 
inspection  of  recruits,  was  promulgated  by  the  Medical  Department, 
and  on  the  30th  July  1830,  the  existing  instructions  were  issued. 


THE  END. 
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